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PREFACE 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



The Constitutional History of England, from 1760 
to 1860, having been concluded as a complete work, 
some yeai's since, I have not ventured to disturb the 
original narrutive, by any attempt to continue it to 
tJie present time. But more than ten years have since 
passed, which will ever be memorable in the consti- 
tutional histoiy of our country; &nd in preparing a 
new edition of this work, I have added a supplemen- 
taiy chapter, in which I have briefly reviewed tlie 
more remarkable events of this latter period, in their 
relations to the history of the previous hundred yeara, 
and have endeavored to measure their influence 
upon the government and political destinies of 
England. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



The text of the present edition has been revised, 
and numerous authorities have been added, chiefly 
from works published since the completion of the 
first volume. 

Ayril 29, lS6a 



PREFACE 



IT IS tl>e dcflign of this history to trace the f rogr«» 
and development of the British Constitution, during & 
period of one hundred years ; and to illustrate every 
material change, — whether of legislation, custom, or 
policy, — by which Institutions have been improved, 
and abuses in the government corrected. 

The accession of George III. presents no natural 
boundarj' in constitutional history : but fonner reigns 
have already been embraced in the able survey of 
Mr. Hallam ; and frequent allusions are here made to 
events of an earlier period, connected with the inqui- 
ries of the present work. 

In considering the history of our mixed government, 
wa are led to study each institution separately, to mark 
its changes, and observe ila relations to other powers 
and influences in the State. With this view, I have 
found it necessary to deviate from a strictly chrono- 
logical narrative, and to adopt a natural division of 
leading subjects. If this arrangement should appear 
occasionally to involve an incomplete view of particu- 
lar events, and repeated references to the same period, 
under different aspects ; I trust it will be found, on the 
whole, the most convenient and instructive. The form 
ot the work is not the less historical. Each inquiry 
pursued throughout the entire century ; but 
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Bepamted from contemporary incidents, which more 
properly fell inder other divisions. 

Tho present volume embraces a history of the pre- 
rogatives, influence, and revenues of the Crown ; and 
of the constitution, powers, functions, and pohtical 
relations of both Houses of Parliament. The second 
volume will comprise, — among other constitutional 
Hubjects, — a history of party; of the press, and polit- 
ical agitation : of the Church, and of civil and relig- 
ious liberty. It will conclude with a general review 
of our legislation, — its policy and results, — during 
the same period. 

Continually touching upon controverted topics, I 
have endeavored to avoid, as far as possible, the spirit 
and tone of controversy. But, impressed with an 
earnest conviction that the development of popular 
liberties has been safe and beneficial, I do not affect 
to disguise tlie interest with which I have traced it, 
through all the events of history. Had I viewed it 
with distrust, and despondency, this work would not 
have been written. 

The policy of our laws, as determined by successive 
Parliaments, is so far accepted by statesmen of all 
parties, and by most unprejudiced thinkers, of the 
present generation, that I am at liberty to discuss it 
historically, without entering upon the field of party 
politics. Not dealing with the conduct and motives 
of public men, I have been under no restraint in 
adverting to recent measures, in order to complete 
the annals of a century of legislation. 

Lohdoh: Jamiar^ 13Iib, 1861. 
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The growth of the influence of ibe Crown, at a period 
in the hiaiory of this country when government o™"U>i'fti» 
by prerogative had recently been subverted, and uh urowo. 
popular rights and liberties enlarged, attests the vital power 
of the Monarchy. At the Revolution, the arbitrary rul^ 
of the Stuart kings finally gave way to parliamentary gov- 
ernment, with ministerial responsibility. Such a change 
portended the subjection of future kings to the will of Par- 
liament; but it proved no more than a security for the 
bservance of the law. While the exercise of the royal 
nthority was restrained within the proper limits of the 
constitution, the Crown was shorn of none of its ancient pre- 
rogatives ; but remained, as it had ever been, the aonrce ol 
a]l power, civil and ecclesiastical, — " the founlain of honor,' 
— the tirst and paramount insiitation of the state. It 
powers, indeed, were now exercised by ministers responsi 
ble to Parliament ; and ihe House of Commons was m 
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Ifi REtGS OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 

longer held in awe by royal prerogative. Yet so great 
were the attributes of royalty, and bo numerous its sources 
of influence, that, for more than a century atier the Revo- 
lution, it prevailed over the more popular elements of ih 
constitution. A Parliament representing the people litth 
more than in name, and free, in great measui'e, from the 
restraint of public opinion, — which had not yet the means 
of being intelligently formed, or adequately eJipresaed, — 
promoted the views of rival parties, rather than the interestii 
of the people. This popular institution, designed to coninil 
the Crown, was won over to its side, and sliared, while it 
supported, its ascendency. The Crown now governed with 
more difficulty, and was forced to use all its resources, for 
tlie maintenance of its authority : btit it governed as com- 
pletely as ever. 

Meanwhile every Accession lo the greatness of ihc coun- 
try favoi-ed the influence of the Crown. By the increase 
of estahlishmenta and public expenditure, the means of pat- 
ronage were multiplied. As the people grew more wealthy, 
considerable classes appeared in society, whose sympathiea 
were with " the powers (hat be," and who coveted favors 
which the Crown alone could bestow. And thus, the very 
causes which ultimately extended the power of the people, 
for a long time served to enlarge the influence of the 

Vast and various were the sources of this influence. The 
iM»urc«. Crown bestowed everything which its subjects 
most desired lo obtain ; honors, dignities, places, and prefer- 
ments. Such a power reached all chisses, and swayed con- 
stituents as well as parliaments. The House of Lords has 
ever been more closely associated with the Crown and its 
interests, than the House of Commons. The nobles of every 
land are the support and ornament of the court; and in 
England they are recognized as an outwork of the mon- 
urchy, — a defence against the democratic elements of oui 
institutions. Tiie entire body is the creation of the Crown 
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The temporal peers, or their ancestors, have all been enno- 
bled by royal favor ; many have been raised to a higber 
dignity in tbc |>eerage ; and others' aspire to such an eleva- 
tion. A peerage of the United Kingdom is an object of am- 
bition to tlie Scotch and Irish Peers. The Spiritual Lords 
owe their dignity lo the Crown, and look op to the same 
source of power, for traiislaiion to more important sees 
Nearly all the highest honors and offices are engrossed bj 
the nobility. The most powerful duke, who bas already en- 
joyed every other honor, still aspires lo the Order of the 
Garter. The lord-lieutenancy of a county, — an office of 
feudid grandeur, — confers distinction and influence, of 
which ibe noblest are justly proud.' Oilier great appoint- 
ments in the state and royal household are enjoyed exclu- 
sively by peers and iheir families ; while a large proporlion 
of the elate patronage is dispensed by their hands. Their 
rank also brings them wilhin Ibe immediate reach of court 
favor and social courtesies, by which the most eminent peers 
nalurnlly become the p«rM)nal friends of the reigning sov- 
ereign. Accordingly, with some rare exceptions, tbe House 
of Lordj has always ranged itself on the side of the Crown. 
It has supported tbe king himself against his own ministers : 
it has yielded up its convictions at his word ; and where, by 
reason of party connections, it has been opposed to a roin- 
iairy enjoying the confidence of the Crown, its opposition has 
been feeble or compliant.' Nor has its general support of 
the throne been inconsistent with tbe theory of the constitu- 
tion. The Commons, on tbe other band, representing the 
people, are assumed to be independent of tbe Crown, and 
jealous of its influence. How far these have been their 
actual characterisiics, will be examined hereailer: * bnt here 
it may be briefly said, that until the reform in the represen- 
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18 KRIGN UF GEORGE THE TlilUD. 

tation of the people in 1832, the (^ouiitie8 wore mainly under 
ibe influence of great and noble liimdies (as they still are, to 
a considisrable extent); a large proportion of the boioaghs 
were either the absolute property of peers and their uoQ" 
nections,orentirely under their control; while in many other 
borougbtt the interest of the government was paramount at 
elections. The cities and large towns alone had any preien< 
ions to independence. Except on nire occasions, when all 
classed were animated by a strong public opinion, the rep* 
reiienlalion of tbe people and popular interests was a con< 
ilitutioiial theory, rather than an active political force. Had 
ibei'e been no party distinctions, there cotild scai'Cely have 
been an ostensible opposition to any ministers, whom tbe 
king might have chosen to appoint. Members of Pai-liament 
Bought eagerly the patronage of the Crown. Services ai 
elections, and support in Parliament, were rewarded with 
peerages, baronetcies, offices and pensions. Sueh rewards 
wei'e openly given : the consideration was avowed. Thera 
were other secret rewards of a gi-osser character, which 
need not here be noticed,' Nor were constituents beyond 
the reach of the same influence. The collection and expen- 
diture of an enormous and continually increasing public rev- 
enue provided inferior places, — almost withont number, — ■ 
which were dispensed on the recommendation of members 
supporting the government. Hence to vote with the min- 
isters of the day was the sure road to advancement ; to vote 
against them, was certain neglect and proscription. 

To these sources of influence must be added the loyalty 
lojiityof tho of the British people. He must indeed be a bad 
■^P"- king, whom (he people do not love. Equally 

remarkable are their steady obedience to the law, and re- 
spect for autlionly. Their sympathies are generally on the 
side of tbe government. In a good cause their active sup- 
port may be relied upon; and even in a bad cnuse, their 
prejudices have more often been enlisted in favor of the gov- 

1 SMtJhap. VI, 
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I onment. than agninst it. How great then, for goo<l or for 
evil, wore the powers of a British sovereign and his min- 
isters. The desiiniea of a great people depended upon iheir 
wisdom, nearly as much as if liie; had wielded arbilraiy 

3 of induoncB contintted to 
I the [>olitical aacendency of ihe CruwD, 
the personal ehure of the sovereign in the gov- on tbe pmo 
ernment of the country was considerably re- DrihaHm- 
Btricted. William III., the most able staiesman *'*°' 
of his day, though representing ihe principles of the Revolu- 
tion, waa yet his own minialer for foreign affairs, conducted 
negotiations abroad, and commanded armies in the field. 
But henceforward a succession of sovereigns less capable 
than William, and of ministers gifted with exiraordinary 
ability and force of character, rapidly ndueed to practice 
the theory of ministerial responsibility. 

The government of the state was conducted, throughout 
ail its departmenis, by, ministers respon-ible t 
Parliiiment for every act of their administraiior 
— without whose advic-e no act could be done, — who could 
be dismissed for incapacity or failure, and impeached for 
political crimes ; and who re.iiigned when their advice was 
disregarded by the Crown, or their policy disapproved by 
Parliament. With ministers thus ref-ponsible, "the king 
could do no wrong." The Stuarts had strained prerogative 
80 far, that it liad twice snapped asunder in their hands. 
They had exercised it personally, and were held personally 
responsible for its exercise. One had paid the penally with 
bis head: another with his crown; and their family had 
been pi'osoribed forever. But now, if the prerogative was 
Hiraineil, the ministers wera condemned, and not the king. 
If the people cried out against the government, — innteail of 
a revolution, there was merely a. change of ministry. In- 
stead of dangerous conflict:^ between the Crown and the Par- 
liamenl, there succeeded struggles between rival pnrlit^s for 
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parliainenCiiiy mitioritiea ; and (he succesj^ful partj wielded 
all the power of the (state. Upon ministers, therefore, de- 
volved (he entire burden of public alTairs : they relieved the 
Crown of its carea and perils, but, at the same time, they 
appropriated nearly all its authority. The king reigned, but 
his ministers governed. 

Ti) an ambitious prince, this natural resiult of constitutional 
KiDgi ofihB government could not fail to be distasteful; bui 
ot»r, the rule of the House of Hanover had hitherta 

been peculiarly favorable to ita development. With George 
I. and George II., Hanoverian politics had occupied tlie first 
place in their thoughts and affections. Of English politics, 
English Hiciely, and even the English language, they knew 
little. The troublesome energies of Parliament were an 
enigma to them ; and (hey cheeriully acquiesced in the as- 
cendency of able ministei's who had suppressed rebellions, 
and crushed pretenders to their crown, — who had triumphed 
over parliamentaiy op])osition, and had borne all the burden 
of the government. Left to the indulgence of their own 
personal laslea, — occupied by frequent visits to tiie land of 
their birth, — by a German court, favorites and mistresses, 
— they were not anxious to engage, more than was neces- 
sary, in the turbulent contests of a constitutional govemraenL 
Having lent (heir name and authority to competent ministers, 
they acted upon their advice, and aided them by alt the 
means at (be disposal of the court. 

This authority had fallen to the lot of ministers connected 
AnniiBinv with the Whig party, to whom the House of 
p«rtj. Hanover mainly owed its throne. The most 

eminent of the Tories had been tainted with Jacobite prin- 
ciples and connections ; and some of them had even plotted 
for the restoration of the Stuarts. From their ranks the 
Pretender had twice drawn the main body of his adherents. 
The Whigs, indeed, could not lay claim to exclusive loyalty : 
nor were the Tories generally obnoxious to the chai-ge of 
diaaifection ; but the Whigs having acquired a superior tiila 
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I to the favors of the court, and being once admitted to oiBce, 
contrived, — by unioD amongst tli^mselves, by borough in- 
tereals, and by tlieir monopoly of the influence of tlie Crown, 
— to secure an ascendency in Parliament which, for neaily 
fifty years, was almost iiDussai table. Until the fall of Sir 
Bobert Walpole the Whigs htul been com^nct and united ; 
and their policy had genei-ally been to carry out, in praclicr, 
the principles of the Revolution. When no longer under the 
guidance of that minister, iheir coherence, aa a party, win 
disturbed ; and they became divided into families and clli^iiiv. 
To use the words of Lord John Ruasell, this " was llie age 
of small faclions." ' The distinctive policy of the party wm 
lost in the personal objects of its leaders ; but political powtT 
8 till remained in the same hands; and, by alliances rather 
than by union, the ." great Whig fiimilies,** and others ad- 
mitted lo a iiliare of their power, continued to engro^ all ilie 
high offices of state, and to distribute among their peraonal 
adherents the entire patronage of the Crown. 

The young king, George III., on succeeding to the throne, 
regarded wilh settled jealousy the power of hta 
minbtera, aa an encrouchment oa his own, and ('""rgr iii. 
resolved to break it down. His personal popu- of b\t mini*- 
laviif was such as to fuciliiate the execution of 
thi ■ uesign. Well knowing that (he foreign extraction of his 
pri^ecessors bad repressed the affections of their people, he 
added, wilh his own hand, to ihc dmfi of his lirsl speech to 
Parliament, the winning phraae, " Bom and educated in this 
coimtry, I glory in the name of Briton." ' The Stuarls were 
now the aliens, and not the Hanoverian king. A new reign, 
aldo, was fuvorable 10 the healing of political differences, and 
to the fusion of pHiiies. In Scotland, a few fanatical non- 
jurors may still have grudged their allegiiince to an uncove- 
□anted king. But none of the young king's subjects had 
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plotleii flgninat hU throne ; and few coulJ be suspected of 
■dlierence to (lie fallen eniise of the Sluarts, which had been 
liopele^ly abandoned since tbe rebellion of 1745. The 
close plmlatis of the Whig party had already been broken ; 
and Mr. Pirt liad ttiriveii lo conciliate the Tories, and put an 
end to the hitler feuds by which the kingdom had been dl»- 
Iracted. No party was now in disgrace at court ; but Whigs. 
Tories, and Jacobites thronged to St. Janica'a, and vied will, 
eacli other in demonstrations of loyalty and devotion.' 

The king was naturally ambitious, and fond of the active 
Tht kini'a M- exercise of power ; and his education, if otherwise 
'*•''"■ neglected,* had raised hi:< estimate of the per^nal 

rights of a king, in the government of his country. So far 
back m 1752, complaints bad been made that the prince was 
MiirrouLided by Jacobite preceplora, who were training hira 
in nrhilrnry principlas of goveniraeni,* At that time these 
complBinlB were discredited as factions culumnies ; hnt the 
(loUticHl view* of the king, on his accession to the throne, 
appear to conHrtn the suspicions entertained concerning his 
Hiirly Ltlueation. 

Ilia toother, the Princess Dowager of Wales, — herself 
nmbitloiis and fond of power,' — had derived her views of 
the rights nnd nuthorily of a sovereign from German courts; 
and encouraged (lie prince's natural propensities by the sig- 
•lilU'jinl advice of " George, be king." * Lord Waldegrave, 

1 " The E«r1 of Lichflold, Sir Walter Bogot, and the principal Jacobites. 
VTBiit lo Court, whieli George Sulwyn, a celebrated wit, accounted for fniin 
lie numliur of 8tu«rt» that were now at St. Jaraes'a," — Watpolti Mtm.. 

a noillaglon'i Diary, 171. The Princess of Wales said: "His book, 
luaining alie iras no judge of, though she supposed it smal] or useless." — 
iii(.,3BT! Wraiali's Mem., ii. 39. 

* See debate In ilouaa of Lords, 32d March, 1T53; WalpoU's Mem., iv. 
186; Dodington's Dlaiy, 190, 194, lOT, 338. 

* Walpola says, "The princess, whose ambition yielded to none." — 
tfen., i. IS. " Tbe priaueta was ardently (bad of power, and all i(° apna. 
najfBi of abserranie." — Ado^. Hit., i. IS 

> RocWIngbunt iUm., i. 3. 
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who had been for some rime governor lo Ihe prine-i, rftH.-ribes 
him aa " full of princely prejudices eontracled in ihe nui-sery. 
and improved by tlje society of bedchamber- worn en and 
pages of t!ie back-slaira." ' 

His groom of the stole, Lord Bole, — afterwards so no- 
torious aa his minister, — had also given the young pi-int-e 
instruction in the theory of the British Constitution ; and 
knowing little more than Ihe princess herself, of the Englisl 
people and government, had taught him that his own honor 
Knd the interests of the country required the estension of his 
personal influence, and a more active exercise of his prerog- 
atives. The chief obstacle to this new policy of Ihe court 
was found in Ihe established authority of responsible minis- 
ters, upheld by party connections and pariiamentary interest. 
Accordingly, the first object of the king and his advisers was 
to loosen the tics of pai'ty, and bi-eak down the confederacy 
of the great Whig families.* The king desired lo Hisdewnni- 
nndertake personally the chief administration of tni. 
public affairs, to direct the policy of his ministers, and him- 
self to distribute the patronage of the Crown. He was am- 
bitiooB not only to reign, but to govern. His will was strong 
and resolute, his courage high, and his talent for intrigue 
considerable. He came lo the throne determined to exalt 
the kingly office ; and throughout his long reign, he never 
lost sight of that objecL 

Lord BoIJDghroke had conceived the idea of ii govern- 
ment under "a patriot king,"' — who should " gov- '-"ni ^BoHng- 

he begins to reign," — who should ry. 

** call into the administration such men as he cfkn assure him- 

wif will serve on the same principles on which he intends lo 

," — and who should " put himself at the head of his 

jicople in order to govern, or, more properly, to subdue all 




1 Lord W«!degr«ve'« Mem., 9. 

* See tetter of Sir J. Phillip lo Mr. Grenville, Sept. Hb, ITS3: OreDvilta 
Pipen, ii. IIT; Burke> Present DisconteDta, fForkt, il. 931. 

* The Idek oT > Pttriat King, WBrIa, iv. IT* , 
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[WHIm." ' UttI it twO bmii no |>ttrt of Lord Boliogbrokp'a 
OuitMitlliiu, ItiHl lli« (Mlriot kiiij; ^'huuM suSer hu favorites to 
iUiiil lt«l»'ti«U ItiiH Hud hts " iiMk>t able and fatllifal coun- 

OillOl-B."' 

Tlio ml»l»lrjr whom ll» kinst li>ui>d in po^^e^siun of power 
MliiUin «i " '''* ■I'waaion. hi»>l l>«*n fomietl l>jf a conliiion 
Iwmw '*'*'*" '''" ^^^^ "*" ^'>'«''**'le «»d Mr. Pitt 
•"■I"" 'I'lie Ihnupr liaJ lin>g l>wn lh« acktiowtedgcii leader 

fll' llt« liitMt Wlilif (,<uiiiitH.'liu(t, iiihI <»y»v«d eiieiided parlia- 
lUHiiltirji liUiM'edt: tho Ullvr, bv hU eliMitieiic« mm) staled- 
lituiiwhip, KhiI l»vv<oni« llie inual iH>(>uUr uitl puwi-rful erf* the 
king'! Nul^iHtU. The iuiiii»trjr hL«o vom)irki«iJ ilie GrenvillQ 
mid Uuill'tu'd iwiUina ul' l)i«> Whig )>»ny. It wss so strong 
In ['ttrlittinvnt, lliwl tw auiue yrurv the voice of oppoi^tioa 
hud tweii wwi>iieljr hetird j mid &o luiig us it iMiniDat^ united, 

Itut, ali'oiiH HO were lh« minislt-rs, the king whs resolvtrd 
Tiiiiiinii'aH- 111 witMl nil |iowei' tVum Iheir Kaitda, ami lo cxer- 
1^. '" "" I'he il liimiull'. For this pi)r)iose he called to hid 
Hid UlU KhH uf Uiite, Hnd mlitir BetTBt eomiBellore, drawn 
fl'ttin nil [iitrtie», The gt^uler number were of ihe Tory 
(iliriy, whose view* of timnigiWive were Jacobite. Accoi'd- 
iiiy lo Ilomca Wti!|>ole, " thoy abjured tlieir ancient master ; 
lilil rulHinud lliulr prliiciplnH," ' It was the king's object not 
llioreljr lo siippiunt one pni'Iy, and establish another in its 
jiluiW i but Ul craate u new pility, fiiilhl'ul to himiielf, regard- 
in| llli |ier»onHl wlxhoi, carrying out his policy, and depend- 
Milt on hU will, Tliii party v/na aoon distinguished as '> tha 
king** men," or "llie king's frienila."* Instead of relying 
u|iuu the utlvice ii( his ruHpon^ible ministers, the king took 
dounsid wilh Ihl^ *' ilimblo " or " interior cabinei." liven hij 
linil *pt»'ioh 10 I'arlimiieiit was not submilted to the cabinei 
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I It had been drawn up by himself and Lord Bule ; and wl'irti 
f Ur. Pilt took exception lo some of lis esprra^ions, the king 
long resisted the advice of his miai.'ter. Ii had been Ufiril 
for minisiers to relj upon ihe support of the Crown, in nil 
their measures. They now found ibi^mselves thwarted ;i'id 
opposed; and the patronage, which they bad regarded hs 
iheir own, they saw divided by the king amongst his new 
Kdherenls and their connections. This "influence bchiiiO 
the throne " was denounced by all ihe leading statesmen of 
that time, — by Mr, GrenviUe, Lord Chatham, the Marftuvsi 
uf Bockingham, the Duke of Bedford, and Mr. Burke. 
Occasionally denied, its exislenee was jet so noloriou!>, and 
its agency so palpable, that historical wrileK of all parlicx, 
though taking different views of its character, have not failed 
to acknowledge it. The bitterness with which it was assailed 
at the time was due, in great measure, lo political jealousies, 
and to Ihe king's selection of his friends from an unpopular 
party; but, on constitutional grounds, it could not be de- 
fended. 

A constilulionsJ government insures to the king a wide 
auihority, in all the councils of the slate. He cooii,i,n„Dn. 
chooses and dismisses his ministers. Their res- Ji^^""^"' 
olulions upon every important niea.>'ure of for- "^ ™''^'"»- 
eign and domestic policy are submitted to his approTal ; and 
when that approval is withheld, his ministers must eiiluT 
abandon their policy, or resign iheir offices. They are re- 
sponsible to the king on ihe one hand, and to Parliament on 
the other: and while ihcy retain the confidence of the king, 
ly administering affairs to his satisfaction, ihey must in'.l 
Olion principles, and propose measui'es, which ihey can jus- 
tily to Parliament. And here is the proper limit to the 
king's influence. As he governs hy responsible ministers, 
he most recognize iheir responsibilities. They are not only 
his ministers, but also the public servants of a tree country. 
But an influence in the direction of public affairs thus lim- 
ited, by no mean!! satisfied the ambition of the king. His 
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courtiers represenied that the king was inthratled ty the 
doininutil party, which had become Buperior to the (lirone 
ilselt^ find ihai in order to recover his just prerogative, it 
Hti ittomiitt waR necessary to break up the combination. But 
puuu. what was this in effect but to assert that the king 

should now be hia own minister? that ministers should be 
chosen, not because they had the confidence of Parliament 
and ihe country, luit because they were agreeable to himself, 
and wiUing to carry out hia policy ? — And this was the 
true object of the king. It will be seen that when ministers, 
not of hia own choice, were io office, lie plotted against 
them and overthrew them ; and when he had succeeded in 
establishing his friends in office, he enforced upon them the 
adoption of hia own policy. 

The king's tactics were fraught with danger, as well to th-^ 
Dsirw of tbe Crown itself, as to the constitutional liberties of 
kingiouUu. the people; but his personal conduct and character 
have sometimes been judged with too much severity. That 
he was too fond of power for a constitutional monarch, none 
will now be found to deny ; that he sometimes resorted to 
crafty eipedients, unworthy of a king, even his admirers must 
admit. With a narrow understanding, and obstinate preju- 
dices, he was yet patriotic in his feelings, and labored, ear- 
nestly and honestly, for the good government of his country. 
If he loved power, he did not shrink from its cares and toil. 
If he delighted in being the active ruler of his people, he de- 
voted himself to aiTairs of state, even more laboriously tlian 
his ministers. If he was jealous of the authority of Ihe 
Crown, he was not less jealoua of the honor and gt'eatness 
of his people. A just recognition of the personal merits of 
the king himself, enables us to judge more freely of the con 
tlitutional tendency and results of hie policy. 

To revert to a polity under which kings had governed, 
and ministers had executed their orders, was in itself a dan- 
gerous retrogression in the principles of constitutional gov- 
govemed, 
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jhow could the forraer do no wrong, and the latter be respon- 
■ible? If milliliters were continl lo accept responsibility 
williout power, the Crown could not escape ita share of 
blame. Hence the chief Bafegniu'd of the monarchy v/na 
endangered. But the liberliea of liifi people were exposed 
to greater peril [ban the Crown. Power pi-oceeding from 
the king, and exercised hy himself in perj^on, is irreconcil- 
able with popular government, li constitutes the main di^^- 
tinction between aa absolute, and a constitutional monarchy. 
The heat and most enlightened of king--i, governing from 
above, will press his own policy upon his subjects. Choos- 
ing his ministers from considerations personal lo himself, — 
directing their acta, — upholding tliem aa his own servants, 
— resenting atta<:ka upon them as disrespeclful to himself, 
• — committed to their meaiurea, and resolved lo enforce 
them, — viewing men and thin^ ft-om the elevation of a 
court, instead of sharing (he interesta and syrapalhiea of the 
people, — how can he act in harmony with popular in- 
fluences ? 

The system of government which George III. found in 
operation, was indeed imperJ'ecL The influence of the 
Crown, as exercised by ministers, prevailed over the more 
popular elements of the constitution. The great nohlea 
were too powerful. A Parliament, without adequate rep- 
resentatioa of the people, and uncontrolled by public opinion, 
was generally subservient to the ministers : but with all its 
defects, it was still a popular institution. If not freely elect- 
ed by the people, it was yet composed of men belonging to 
various classes of society, and sharing their interests and 
feelings. The statesmen, who were able by their talents 
and influence to command its confidence, became the min- 
isters of the Crown ; and power thus proceeded from below, 
instead of from above. The country was governed by its 
ablest men, and not by faToritea of the court. The proper 
authority of Furliament was recognized, and nothing waa 
wanting in the theory of cunsiituiional government, but an , 
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improved constitution of Parliament itself. This system, 
however, the king was determined to subvert. He was jeal- 
ous of ministers who derived their authority from Parlia- 
ment rather than from himself, and of the parliamentary 
organization which controlled his power. The policy which 
he adopted, and its results, are among the most critical events 
iu the history of the Crown. 

The dissolution of Parliament, shortly afler his acces- 
, sion, afforded an opportunity of strengthening the 

Mtstrength- parliamentary connection of the king's friends. 
nneni eieo- Parliament was kept sitting while the king and 
^^' Lord Bute were making out lists of the court 

candidates, and using every exertion to secure their return. 
The king not only wrested government boroughs from the 
ministers, in order to nominate his own friends, but even en- 
couraged opposition to such ministers as he conceived not to 
be in his interest.* 

At the meeting at the cockpit, the night before the assem- 
bling of the new Parliament, to hear the king's speech read^ 
and to agree upon the choice of a speaker, not only the 
Whigs and parliamentary supporters of the government 
attended ; but also the old Tories in a strong body, though 
without any invitation from the ministers.^ The speaker 
selected by Lord Bute was Sir John Oust, a country gentle- 
man and a Tory. 

Lord Bute, the originator of the new policy, was not per- 

u suk- ^"^^^y ^^^^ qualified for its successful promotion. 

en to bleak He was not Connected with the great families who 

up the laiois* , , , 

try. had acquired a preponderance of political influ- 

i The Duke of Newcastle thus wrote at this time to Lord Rockingham: — 
** My Lord Anson has received orders from the king himself to declare to 
the docks (at Portsmouth) that they may vote for whom they please at the 
Hampshire election, eren (hough the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a candi^ 
date." Lord Bute complaint to the First Lord of the Admiralty, that ha 
bad disposed of the Admiralty boroughs without acquainting the kir g. -> 
tkdingion''s Diiry, 433; Bvcldnghdm Mem., i. 61-C4. 

« Rockingham Mem., i. 68; Dodingtoa*? Diar>% 433. 
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he W89 no pari in men tar J debaler : hi! 

ipopular: he waa a courtier nitlicr ilian a [loliticiaii : his 
inllmaie relationa wiih ihe Princeas of Wales were an objccl 
of sc&ndal ; and, above all, he was a Scolefaman. The jejil- 
ousy of foreigners, which had shown iUelf in Imired of rlie 
Hanoverians, was now tranHferred to the Scotlixh nniioii, 
whose connection with tiie late civil war bad ex|io>ted lh(.-m 
to popular obluquy. The scheme was such m nnturnll]' 
occanvd to a favorite; but it required more iban the latent* 
of a favorite to accomplish. While only in the king's huune- 
bold, bis itiflnence was regardetl with jcaiouay : n:niiiJ'k-( wvre 
already made upon the unlucky circumstance of bi» being a 
"Soot;" and popular prejudtcea were aroused sgainsi him, 
before he was ostensibly concerned in public affairs, linme- 
diately after the king's accession he bad been mnile a privy 
councillor, and admitted into the cabinet. An arrangement 
was soon afierwards concerted, by which Lord lloldernea.'M 
retired from ofRce with a pension, and Lord Bute succeeded 
him as Secretary of Stale.' 

It was now the object of the court to break up the exist- 
ing ministry, and to replace it with atioilier, formed from 
unong the king's friends. Had the ministry been united, 
tuid had the chiefs reposed confidence in one another, it 
would have been difficult to overthrow them. But there 
were already jealousies among'^t them, which the court lost 
no opportunity of fomenting," A broach soon arose between 
Mr. Pitt, the most powerful and popular of the ministers, 
and his coIleaguef<. He desired to strike a sudden blow 
against Spain, which had concluded a secret treaty of iilli- 

1 25Ch March, ITal. 

«Limi eardwicko uld. "He (Lord Biile) Brincipallv ■vailBd hinuair 
with great nrt and linease of Iha disBensioni belwaea Hie Duke of Newcu- 
tie and Hr. Pitt: he placed off one agaiiut tba other till be got rid of Ih> 
popular minliter, and when IhaC was cninpaned, he atreD^hened hinuelf 
is lh« cabiael, by bringing in Lord Egremont and Mr, Grenville, and nevar 
left intriguing till he had rendered it impracii cable for Ihe old duke Id md- 
tkma hi officewith credit and honor" — AKtint^Auin «ui..i.e- See Ih« 
nra letten, ft., 102-100. 
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Moe wilh Prance, then at war wiib this country.' Though 
war minister, he wa^ opposed by all his oolleagues except 
Lord Temple. He bore hiniBt^lf haughtily at [he coundl, 
— declared that he hnd been called to the ministry by the 
voice of the people, and that he could not be responsible for 
measures which he whs ho longer nllowecl to guide. Being 
mot with equal loftiness in Ihe cabinei, he waa forced to ten 
dcr his resignation.' 

The king overpowered the retiring minister wiih kind- 
PiDitoo to "^^ ""^ condeMMnsion. He offered the tiarony of 
Mr. piH. Chatham to his wife, and to himself an annuity 
ot 3,000/. a year for three lives.* The minister had do- 
served these royal favors, and he accepted them, but at the 
coit of hia popularity. It was an artful stroke of policy, 
thus at once to conciliate and weaken the popular statesman, 
whose opjiosition was to be dreaded, — and it succeeded. 
The same Gazette which announced his resignation, abo 
trumpeted forth the peerage and the pension, and was the 
signal for clamors against the public favorite. 

On the retirement of Mr. Pitt, Lord Bute became the 
inBninm of "103' influential of the miniaters. He undertook 
Uiii Bute. ,[,g Qiiief management of public affairs in the cab- 
inet, and the Fole direction of the House of Lords,* He 
consulted none of hia colleagues, except Lord Egremont 
and Mr. George Greuville.' His ascendency provoked the 

' Grenville Popem, i. 388. 

« Ann. Rpg., 1761 [43]. Orenville Pajwri, i. 391, 4flS. Mr. Pitt, in a 
Ictlei lo Mr. Beckrord. Octuber 16Ui, 1761, rays, " A differonco of opinion 
with ragord lo measiires to be taken agsinst Spain, of the tiif-tieft impor- 
Udu Ui tha honor of the Crown, and to the most eseenliel natiotial inten. 

court inny fUrtlier intend to do, was thacauseof my rBsignhigtheBealn." - 
Ckatham Cotrtip., W. 159. 

B Mr. fitt Bald, " 1 cDnfees, Sir, I had but too much reaflon tn e::pi»it your 
Majasty'i dinplensiire. I diil not coma prepared for thia eiceodiiig j^od- 
neia. Pardun me, Sir, It overpoweis, it opprussea me," and bural inui 
•.^n. — Ana.Rey.; Grtntiillf Ptipert,\. H3. 

* Rockin);ham Meui., i. 54, BS, lt>] ([.«ltera of the Duke of Nt!Wt.'iut1e|. 
'., IU4. 
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'jeHlonsj' and resenimenl of ihe king'^ velernn minister, ibt 
Duke of NewiikBtle: who )iu<l hiilit-no dUiribuied all [ha 
patronage of ihe Crown, but now was never coa^ult^ The 
king himself created eeven peers, without even acquainting 
him with their crestion.' Lord Bute gare away place* and 
pensions to his own friends, and paid no attention to the 
recommendations of the duke. At length, in May 1762, big 
grace, af^er frequent disagreements in the cabinet and UU' 
merous affronts, was obliged to resign.' 

And now, the object of the court being at length attained. 
Lord Bute was immediately placed at the head ofi^g^ ^^^ „ 
affairs, as First Lord of the Treasury. Bapid had p™""- 
been the rise of the king's favorite. In thirteen months be 
had been groom of the stole, a privy councillor, ranger of 
Riclimond Pnrk, secretary of stale, ami premier;* and these 
favors were soon followed by his installation as a Knight of 
the Garter, at the same time as the king's own brother. 
Prince William. His sudden elevation resembled that of an 
eastern vizier, rather than the loil;-ome ascent of a British 
Etateaman. But the confidence of his royal master served 
to aggravate the jealousies by which the new minister was 
surrounded, to widen the breach between himself and the 
leaders of the Whig party, and to afford occasion for pop- 
ular reproaches. It has been inainoaied that he was urged 
forward by secret eneAiies, in order to insure his speedier 
fall ; * and it is certain that had he been contented with a 

1 Walpole Mem., i. ISfl. 

■ Tbe penonal demeanor of the king towanls tiiin evinced the reeling 
•HIb whiuta he tud long l>een regBrded. Tlie duke complained of it lu 
this manner: " Tbe king did not drop one wnrd of concern at m; leav- 
ing him nor even madfl me a [wlite oomplimenl, alter near Rtly jean' ser- 
vice aod devotion to the inlereila of lii> roj'al Tami];. I vill ray nniliiug 
more of mjneir, but that I believe never any inun was so dJamiBSed." — 
LelUr to Loi-d Jiwkifisha<a. Mny Vilh. Hoddiiyhnm Mem., i. 111. Vel Lord 
Bole, in a letter to Mr- Grenviile, May 2ilh, 1762, says, "The king's eon- 
duct to tbe Duke or Newcastle to-day was j; 
fjOe Papers, i. 44B. 
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lesB prominent pince, tlie conBumraafion of Lis peculiar pol- 
icy could Imve been more securely, and perhaps more buc- 
ceaslully, accomplished. 

The king and his minister were resolved lo carry matters 
trbitnrr ^'^l* ^ l>>g'> liand,* and their arbitrary attempti 
W"g''>na^th^ ^ coerce and intimidate opponents disclosed their 
now ndnijo')'. imperious views of the prerogative. Prelimina- 
ries of a treaty of peace with France Laving been agreed 
upon, against wliicb a strong popular feeling was aronsed, 
the king's vengeance was directed against all who ventured 
to disapprove them. 

Tlie Duke of Devonshire having declined to attend the 
council summoned to decide upon the peace, was insulted by 
tlie king, and forced to resign his office of Lord Chamber- 
lain.* A few days afterwards the king, with his own hand, 
aliuck his grace's name from the list of privy councillors. 
For so great a severity the only precedents in the late reign 
were (hose of Lord Balh and Lord George Sackville ; " the 
firiit," says Walpole, " in open and virulent opposition ; (he 
second on his ignominious sentence after the battle of Min- 
den." * No sooner had Lord Eockinghara heai-d of the 
treatment of the Duke of Devonshire, than he sought an 
audience of the king ; and having stated (hat those " who 
had hitherto deservedly hod the greatest weight in the coun- 
try were now driven out of any share in the government, 
and marked out rather as objects of his Majesty's displeas- 
ure than of his favor," resigned his place in the household.* 

A more general proscription of the Whig nobles soon fol- 
lowed. The Dukes of Newcastle and Grafton, and the Miir 
quess of Rockingham having presumed, as peers of Parlia- 



^* *w. 



' Wslp. Mem., L2ai;KockinghainHein,, i. laad^tUrorDukeorNew- 
eutJe (0 l.ord Riickinghiiin). 
Walp. Mem., i. 203. 
Letter tfl Duke o( Cumljerland ; Ruckiiigham Mem., 1. 143. 
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meat, lo express their difapprobnlion of tlie peacf, were 
dismissed froni ihe loi-d-lieuteniincies o( their countie.O The 
Duke of Devonsliire, in order to nhare (he fate of his friends 
and avoid the affront of dismissal, resigned the lieutenancy 
of his county.* 

Nor wa* the vengeance of the court confined to the head:* 
of tlie Whig party. All ptac-raen, who had voted again>t 
the preliminaries of peace, weie dismissed. Their humhlt 
friends and clients were also proscribed. Clerks were re- 
moved from public offices, and inferior officers from the 
customs, and excise, and olhtr small appointments, for no 
other oETence than that of having been appointed by their 
obnoxious patrons.* While bribes were being lavished to 
purchase adhesion lo the court policy, (his severity was in- 
tended to discourage opposition. 

The preliminaries of peace were approved by Parliament ; 
and ilie Princess of Wales, exuliing in the success j„ ,1^,,, ^p- 
of the court, e:(clatmed, " Now my son tt king of ''■*'^"- 
England."' But her exultation was premature. As yet 
there had been iiltle more than a contention for [tower, be- 
tween rival parties in ihe aristocracy ; but these stretches 
of prerogative served to unite t!ie Whigs into an orgjinized 
opposition. Since the accession of the House of Hanover, 
this party had supported the Crown as ministers. It now 
became their office lo assert the liberties of ihe people, and 
to resist tlie encroachments of prerogative. Thus the king's 
Bitempt to restore the personal influence of the Sovereign, 
which the Revolution had impaired, so far from strengthen- 
ing the throne, advanced the popular cause, and gave ii pow- 
erful leaders, whose interests had hitherto biien enlisted on 
ihe side of the Ciown. Claims of prerogative became the 

' RorfcinghBm Mem., i. tSS. 

» W»!p. Mem., i. SM ; llntkinirlian] Mwn., i. 158. 

■ Walp. U«iD., i. 233; GrenviJIv i<upi:i», i. 4:^3; It.Kkiiigtum, Hem , L 

Its, laB. 

• Walp. M*m., i. 5:». 
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sigiiiil for tne assertioti of new rights and libenies, on tlw 
part of the people. 

The fall of the king's favored minister wa- even moi-e 
BaddanikUBr ^"'l')^" t)>3n ^'^ f>^6- ^6 shrank from the diffi- 
LndBuia. culties of his position, — a disunited cabinet, — a 
formidable opposiiion, — doubtful support from his friends, 
— the bitter hatred of his enemies, — a libellous press, — 
and notorious unpopularilj.* Afraid, na he confessed, " not 
only of falling himself, bul of involving his royal master in 
his ruin," he resigned suddenly, — to the surpiise of all 
parties, and even of the king hiniBelf, — before he had held 
office for eleven months. But hia short administration had 
indulged the king's love of rule, and encouraged him lo pro- 
ceed wiih his cherished scheme for taking an active part in 
the direction of public affairs. 

Nor did Loi-d Bute pi-opose to relinquish his own )>ower 
Hb«in[iaaiiii together with his office. He retreated to ihe int&- 
■itb ihnting. rior cabinet, whence he could direct more securely 
the measures of the court;' having previously negotiated 
the appoinlment of Mr. George Grenville as his successor, 
and arranged with him the nomination of the cabinet.* The 
Tbe GnniDie ministry of Mr. Grenville was constituted in a 
17ra. '^' manner favorable lo the king's personal views, 
and was expected to be under the control of himself and 
his favorite. And at first there can be little doubt that Mr. 
Grenville found himself the mere agent of the court. " The 
voice was Jacob's voice, but the hands were the hands of 
Ksau." "The public looked slill at Lord Bute through Ihe 
curtain," said Lord Chesteriield, " which indeed was a very 
Iransparenl one." But Mr. Grenville was by no means con. 
teoied with the appearance of power. He was jealous of 
Lord Bute's superior influence, and complained lo the king 

1 He was hissed and pelted at (he opening or Parliament, 25tli Kov., ITSa, 

id hia ftniily were alurnied fur hm personal safely. 

s Mr. Grenville to Lord K^emonti Grenville I'apem, ii. SB. 

* Grenvitlo Tapera, ii. 33, aa 
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that his Majesty's confidence was withheld from h'n mini:*- 
ter.' Ah foniJ of power as ihe king liimself, — 
wilt as Wrong and imperious, — lenaciouii of his righls an a 
minister, and confident in his own abilities and influence, — 
he looked to Parliament rather than to the Crown, as the 
source of his anlhority. 

The king finding liis owti scliRme of government opposed 
and disliking the uncongenial views and hard j^, n„j 
temper of his minister, resolved to dismiss him ^°^ ^^m 
on the first convenient opportunity.* Accord- ^"• 
ingly, on the death of Loixl Egremont, he commissioned 
Lord Bute to open negotiations with Mr. Pill, for the for- 
mation of a new ad ministration. And now the king lasted 
the bitter fruits of his recent policy. He hnd prosci'ibed 
the Whig leaders. He had determined " never upon any 
Bcconnt to buITlt iho-^e ministers of the Into reign, who had 
attempted to feller and enslave him, to iHiiue into his ser- 
vice, while he lived to hold the aceptn'."* Yet these were 
the very ministers whom Mr. Pitt proposed to reaiore to 
power ; and stranger still, — the premier, in whom the king 
was asked to repose his confidence, was Earl Temple, who 
had recently aroused Ida bitter resentment. His Majesty 
was not likely so soon to retract his resolution, and refused 
these hateful terms ; " My honor is concerned," he said, 
** and I must support it." * The Grenviile ministry, how- 
ever distasteful, was not so hard to bear as the restoration 
of the dreaded Whigs ; and he was therefore obliged to re- 
tain it. Mr. Grenviile now remonstrated more strongly 
than ever against the influence of (he favorite who liad been 
employed to supplant him: the king promised his confidence 
to the ministers, and Lord Bute retired from the court.* 

I GrenrillB Fnpen, ii. S4, SS, S». * Jbld., ii. S3, S5. 

•relterDrLordRuleCotlte Dulie of Bedrord, 3il April, 1763; Duke of 
Badliinl'a Canuspoudence, Hi. S24; see also Grcavilla Paiwi 
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Though George III. and Mr. Grenville diffeied as to 
their relative powers, thej were but too well 
wtofthekiug agreed in their policy. Both were arbitrary in 
oUfl of^ffD?^ their views, impatient of opposition, and resolute 
•"™***** in the exercise of authority. The chief claims 
of the Grenville ministry to distinction were its arbitrary 
proceedings against Wilkes, which the king encouraged and 
approved, and the first taxation of America, which he him- 
self suggested.* In the policy of proscription, which had 
disgraced the late administration, the king was even more 
forward than his ministers. Earl Temple's friendship for 
Wilkes was punished by the erasure of his name from the 
list of privy councillors, and by dismissal from the lord-lieu- 
tenancy of his county.* General Conway, Colonel Barr^« 
and Colonel A* Court were, for their votes in Parliament, 
deprived of their military commands,' and Lord Shelbume 
of his office of aide-de-camp to his Majesty. 

The privileges of Parliament were systematically violated 
His Tioiation by the king. In order to guard against the ar- 
^Mof^Pwr- bitrary interference of the Crown in its proceed- 
liament. iTigs, Parliament had es^tablished. for centuries, 
the constitutional doctrine that the king should not hear or 
give credit to reports of its debates, and that no member 
should suffer molestation for his speaking or reasoning.* 
Yet, during the proceedings of the Commons against Wilkes, 
the king obtained from Mr. Grenville the most minute and 
circumstantial reports. Not only did he watch the progress 
of every debate, and the result of each division, but he kept 
a jealous eye upon the opinions and votes of every member 
and expressed his pereional resentment against all who did 
not support the government. It was he who first proposed 
Ihe dismissal of General Conway, " both from his civil and 
military commissions : " it was he who insisted on the re- 

1 Wraxall's Mem., ii. 111. 

2 May 7th, 1763; Grenville Papers, ii. 66. 

* Chatham Corrc8pundence, ii. 276; Walp. Mem., il. 66. 
« Rot. I'arl., iii. 456, 611; 4 Hen. VIII. c 8. 
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moTal of Mr. Fitzherbert from the Board of Trade, and 
of all plactmen who look a ditftrenl view of (larlinmentary 
privilege fi'Orn (hat adopted by the courL' Mr. Grenville 
endeavored to moderate the king's severity: he desired lo 
postpone sueb violent measures [ill the proceedings HgHin^t 
Wilkes should be conchided ; ' and, in the mean lime, opened 
eoinmunicationa with General Conway in the hope of avert- 
ing liis dismissal.* But at length the blow wna struck, and 
General Conway was dismissed not only from his office of 
Groom of the Bedchamber, but from the command of his 
regiment of di'agoons,* Mr. Calcraft was also deprived of 
Ihe office of Deputy Muster-Master.* The king himself 
was, throughout, the chief promoter of this policy of pro- 
acription.* 

To commit General Conway or Colonel BaiTe lo prison, 
u James I. had committed Sir Edwin Sandys, nnd aa Charies 
X had committed Setden and other leading members of the 
House of Commons, could not now have been attempted. 
Nor was the ill-omened venture of Charles I. against the 
fivu members likely to be repeated i but the king was violat- 
ing the same principles of constitutional government as his 
■rbitraiy predecessors. He punished, as far aa he was able, 
those who had incurred his displeasure, for their conduct in 
Parliament ; and denied them the pixttection which they 

1 GTenvilte Papers, ii. 182, 105, 18a (teHer« fmra the king lo Mr. Gren- 
Titla, Uth, 23d, anil iUh Nov., ITflS); Hid., 223, 228-9. 

1 At£, £U, SS9, S30, S8S, 3ST, 4St [Diary, 18lli, ZStb, and SOtli Nov.; SJ 
Dec, 1763; IDth Jan., ITSJ). 

• Ibid., 231-233. 

* Gretn llle Papen, \i. 236. " Mr. Rnnvilte never would admit Ihe tlis 
Unction bstween civil and military appoinlments." — Grtnviiit Paptn, ii. 
SU, liOT It lias lieen stated tlist General Convay voted once only asoim-I 
the ministry on General Warrants, having supported then 



wftbWilkea(//£>f<>r7o/aZjil< J/inonV<(, 291; IliXiingkatR Mem.. I 178); 1 

out Ibis was not the case. Mr. GrEnvills in Ills Diary, Nov. ISlh, 1783, I 

■paaki tit Mr. Conway's rote botli timet with the minon'tj. — GrtnTiBt J 

I Popefi, Ii. 223. J 

^^^K * lilA.iSl. I 

^^^m *nid.,W; Watp. Mem., i. 403^ Rockingham Mem., i. 178- I 
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claimeil froni privilege, nnd the laws of Iheir Cijuntry. Tet 
the Commons submitted to tliis violation of thuir freedom, 
iritli Bcureely a niurniur.' 

The riots and popular discontents of this period ought lo 
labile dif- haye convinced the king [hut his statesmanship 
""'""■ was not successful. He had already sacrificed hia 
popularity to an ill-regulated love of power. But he cor.tin 
ued lo direct every mea-sure of the government, whether of 
legislation, of administration, or of patronage ; and by means 
of the faithful reports of his minister, he constantly assisted, 
as it were, in the deliberations of Parliament.' 

In 1765, difTerences again arose hetween the king and the 
KiDg^ diObr- Grenville ministry. Tliey had justly offended him 
SmtUta''''" ^7 their mismanagement of the Regency Bill,* — 
mintTOj, they had disputed with him on questions of pat- 
ronage and expenditure, — they had wearied him with long 
arguments in the closet;* and, in the month of May, having 
completely lost his Majesty's confidence, he intimated to them 
his intention of dispensing with Ihdr services. But ihe 
king, afler vain negotiations wiih Mr. Pitt llirougli tlie Duke 
of Cumberland, finding himself unable to form anoliier ad- 
ministration, was again compelled lo retain them in ofTice. 
They had suspected the secret influence of Loi-d Bute in 
thwarting their counsels ; and to him they attributed their 
dismissal.* The first condition, therefore, on which tijey 

lp«rl. H[9L,XTi. 1785. 

1 GrenTllle Papera, iii. 4-15, 21-3T. Tlie king's communicnliona nerc 
■ametimes iullicieiitlf perempMiy. Writing May 2l8t, ITSS, he eayi: " .Mr. 
Grcaville, I im aurprieed Hint you are not f el come, when jou knovit waa 
my orden to be attended this evaning. I expect jou, therefore, to come 
Ihe moment you receive tiiii." — Grmvitte Poptrt, iii. 40. 

' See wfi-a, p. 144. 

• Walp. Mem., ii. ISl. 

i So great vm the jealoua; of Mr. Grenville and the Duhe of Bedrord of 
the influence of Lord liute in 1T64, tbal they vere anjiiou^ to in»ifll upon 
hia remaining in the countr}', though he said he wan tired of it, and had 
dnugliten to mam-, and other husinesa. —Mr. GrenviUe'ii Diary. IBlh and 
31th Jan., 1784; GrmvUit Pi^^, ii. 4S3. 483. 
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. remain in office, waa ihat Lord Bate ^LmilU nol 
iffered fo interfere in his Majesty's coiincila " in anj 
iliope whalever." ' To this the king pledged bm- 
Belf',' pnd though suspicions of a secret correspondence with 
liord Bute were etill entertained, there is every reason for 
believing that he adhered to his piomise.* Indeed, he had 
already acquired so much confidence in his own aptitude for 
business, that he do longer relied upon the counaejs of his 
favorite.* He was ahle 10 rule alone; and wanted instru- 
ment^ rather than advisers. The second condition waa the 
dismissal of Mr. Stnart Mackenzie, Lord Bute's brother, 
&om the office of Privy Seal in Scotland, and from the man- 
agement of the affiiirs of that country. In this, too, ihe king 
yielded, though sorely against his will, as he had promised 
the office for life.' HeanM'hile the breach between the king 
and Ilia ministers became slili wider. Tliey had been forced 

iMinote of Cabinet, 22d Mav, 1765; Grenin 11a Papers, iii. 41; «., 181; 
Adolphng, i. ITO. 

*" At eleven o'clock fit niplit the king seat for Mr. Grenyille, and told 
him lie bad conudered upon the prnpo^la made to him: he did promise end 
dwlare to them thet Lord Bute should never, directly nor indirectly, have 
anything Co do with his binioeM, nor give advice upon an jthlng what- 
tmr." — DiaTyi OrtrtaBt Pnperi, HI, IS5. 

■ Mem. of C.J. Fox, i. BB-flS, 111; Mr. Uackint»<h to Earl Temple, Ang. 
■Nh, 17B8, GrawHU Fopen, iii. 81. WraxnlCi Man., a. 73, &c. Mr. Gren- 
VfUe waa etill ro suapicioiu of Lord Bole's influence, that being (old <n Ho- 
Tomber, ITSS, by Hr. Jenkinnon, Ihat Lord Bule bad only seen the king 
twioe during bis lllnein in the npnng. he up in his diary: " Which &ct 
Mr. GronrilLe could not bo broogbt to believe. Ha owned, however, to Mr, 
Grenville that the intercourse in writing between his Ht^esty and I.r0rci 
Bala always continued, telling him [bat be knew the king wrote to him a 
JLiimal evBTj- day of what passed, and as minute a one as if, said be, 'your 
boy at school was directed bvyou to wiila his journal to yon." " — Grtacilh 
Papen. iii. 330. 

It waa not until Dec 1T6B, thut Mr. Greaville reems to have been per- 
nuded thai Lord Bule'a influtnie was lost. Ho then concurred in the pre- 
V^liug opiaion of " Ibe king being grown indin^rent to him, but ih< 
princew being in the same sentiments towards him as tiefore.'* — Diarj^; 
Grmidtti Fapen, iv. 40B. 

'Bedford Coiresp., iii. 261. 

• Walp. Geo. IIL, ii. 175; Grcnville Papers, iii. 185. He was afterwardi 
IMh red in 1766 by the Earl of Chatham. — lb-, i62. 
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Dpmi Lim hy necfiasiiy ; thpy I.new tliat he was plotli 
Bpeedy overthrow, and protested against the intrigues by 
wliich their influence was counleracted. Tiie Duke of Bed- 
foi-d besought the king "to permit his naihoritj and hia 
favor to go together;"* anii these remonalrinees were rep- 
refiented by the king's friends m insolent find overbearing.' 
An outcry waa raised against the ministers lluit lliey " desired 
to enslave the king," who was now determined to makf any 
sacrifices to get rid of them. 

The negotiations for a new ministry were again conducted 
„ ^ on behalf of the king, by his uncle the Duke of 
with ib« Cumberland. Such was the popular hatred M 
Lord Bute and bis countrymen, thiit the Duke'a 
former severities against the Scotch, which had gained for him 
the name of " the Butcher," were now a claim to popular favoi 
The rebellious Scots had been treated as they deserved ; and 
he who had already chastised them, was not the man to fai'or 
their pretensions at court. 

These negotiations were protracted for seven weeks, white 
Joij, 1786. the country was virtually without a government.* 
Mr. Pilt was again impracticable: the further continuance 
of the Grenville ministry could not be endured; and, at 
length, ihe king was reduced to the necessity of surrender- 
ing himself once more to the very men whom he most 
dreaded. 

The Marqness of Rockingham, the leader of the obnox- 
Bockinghun ious Whig aristoci-acy, — ihe statesman whom ha 
Biuiiiry. jjjijj recently removed from iiis lieutenancy, — the 
king waa now obliged to accept as Premier ; and GSeneral 
Conway, whom he had deprived of his regiment, became ft 
Secretary of Slate, and leader of the House of Commons. 
The policy of proscription was, for a lime at least, reversed 

lath Jnne, 17BB; Bedfiird Correspondence, iii. Introd., pp. xhii. xlv. 
SS6; Grenville Papers, iii. lli-l. 

' aller xxiii.; Riirke-a Worki, ii. I5ej Walp. Geo. lU., il. 183; 
B«lfbrd Corresp., iii. 986. 
" W»lp. Mem., ii. IflS 
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jiA condemned. Mr. PJtl, when solicited by the Duke of 
Camberland to take office, had named as one of hia 
Gondilionf, the restoration of officer.^ dismissed on Dffl»na>g 
political grounds Tins the Icing liad anticipated, 
and was prepared to j^nt.' The Rockingham administration 
insisted on Ihu same lenns; and accordin°; to Mr. Burke 
" discountenanced, and it is hoped forever abolished, ilie 
dangerous and unconstiiuiional practice of removing mili- 
tary oBtcera, for iheir voles in Parliament,"' 

Tlie Whig lenders were not less jealous of the influenr.e 
of Lord Bure, than [he ministry whom they dis- cmiutiniu of 
placed ; and before they would accept office, they i^^ miuij^ 
insisted " that the thought of replacing Mr. Miic- "** 
kenzie ehould be laid aside ; and also that some of the partic- 
ular friends of tlie Earl of Bute should be removed, as » 
proof to the world that the Earl of Bute should not either 
publicly or privately, directly or indirectly, have any con- 
cern or influence in public affairs, or in the management or 
disposifion of public employments."* These conditions be- 
ing agreed to, a ministry so constituted was likely to be in' 
dependent of court influence; yet it wm soon reproached 
with submission to the "interior cabinet." Mr- The kiM"! 
Pitt said, " Methinks I plainly discover the traces '^"»'*- 
9f an overruling influence;" and wliile he disavowed any 
prejudice against the country of Lord Bute, he declared that 
"the man of that counliy wanted wisdom, and held prin- 
ciples incompatible with freedom." This supposed influence 
was disclaimed on the part of the government by General 
Ckinway : " I see nothing of it," said he, " I feel nolhing of 
k : I disclaim it for myself, and as far as my discernment can 
rciioh, for the real of bis Majesty's miuisters."* 

Whether Lord Bute had, at this lime, any influence at 

1 Watp. Mem,, it 165; Duke of Cumborlnnd's Xirralive; Rockingban 
Hsm., i. 133-19S. 

• Short AcKount of a L»[e Short Artminialratinn. 
■ Paper drawn up by Ituke of Newcastle, Rockinshnm .Vrm.. 

* PrbatB on the Address, [796, 7>iirJ. Bitl., xvi. UT, 101. 
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court, was lung a subject of doubt anil controversy, 
ronfiilunlly believed by the public, and by many of the 
informed of liia contemporaries ; but Lord Bute, several 
years of^erward^, so explicitly denii^d it, tliut his denial may 
be ticcepied as conclusive.'' The king's friends, however, 
bad become more numeroua, and acted under belter discipline. 
Some of ihem held offices in tlie government or household, 
yet looked to the king for instructions, instead of lo the min- 
isiers. These generally had ob.icure but lucrative offices, in 
the gill of the king himself and other members of the royal 
family.' Hut the greater part of the king's friends were 
independent members of Parliament, whom various motivea 
had attracted to the personal support of ihe king. Many 
were influenced by high notions of prerogative, — by loyalty, 
by confidence in the judgment and honesty of the king, ami 
by periional attachment to his Majesty, — and many by 
hopes of favor and advancement. They formed a distinct 
party, and their coherence was secui-ed by the same causes 
which generally contribute to the formation of parly ties. 
But their principles and position wei-e inconsietent with con- 
stitutional government. Their services to the king were no 
longer confined to counsel, or political intrigue ; but were 
organized so as to influence the deliberationa of Parliament. 
And their organization for such a purpose, marked a further 
advance in the unconstitutional policy of the court. 

The king continued personally to direct the measures of 

1 His ion, Lord Mountstaart, writtng Oct. S3, 1TT3, »i>d: " Lofd Bnta 
■nthorizeA me to ssy that lie declares upon his solemn wnrd of honor. In 
baa not bad Ibe bonor of waiting on bia Majesty, but at bis lev^e or draw- 
Ing-room; nor has be presumed to offer noy advice or opinion concerning 
tbe dispOBilion of ofGces, or tbe condact of measune, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by himself or atiy other, from the time when (ha lafe Dulce of Cum- 
berland was consulted in the arrangement of a ministry in ITBS, to lb9 
present boiir." — ToitUlw't Lift of Pill, i. 452, b. See also Rockinebam 
Mem., i. 3fiS-3GD; Lord BrooKbam'a Sketcbes of Statesmen, Wm-kt, iii. t^i 
Bdint. Rev. cxii. Si; Quart Srv., cxxxi. 236. Lord John Russell'a Intc*- 
lUoo to vol. iii. of Bedford Correspondence, xxxiii. 
Burite's PreiHsat Diacoiitent;!, Woria, \i. 2H 
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the ministers, more particularly in ihe diaputes wilh the Amer- 

which, in his opinion, involved the -^ . . , . 
rights and honor of his crown.' He was resolutely fluoncoin 
apposed to the repenl of the Stamp Act, which the 
ministers had thought necessary tor Ihe conciliatioa of the 
colonies. He resisted this measure in conncil ; but linding 
the ministers resolved to carry it, he opposed them in Par- 
liament by the authority of his name, mid by his pcrBunal 
influence over a. considerahle body of hia parliamentary 
adherent-^.' The king atfeuted, indeed, to support the min- 
iiters, and to decline the use of his name in opposing them. 
" Lord Harcourt suggested, at a distance, that, his Majesty 
might make his sentiments known, which might prevent the 
repeal of the act, if hia ministers should push that measure, 
The king seemed averse to that, said he would never in- 
fluence people in their pai'liamentary opinions, and that he 
'had promised to support his ministers." ' But, however the 
king may have affected to deprecate the use of his name, it 
wi« unquestionably used by his friends;* and while he him- 
self admitted the unconstitutional character of such a pro- 
ceeding, it found a defender in Lord Mansfield. In dis- 
cussing this matter with the king, his lord-hip argued " tliat, 
though it would be unconstitutional to endeavor by his Maj- 
esty's name to carry questions in Parliament, yet where the 
lawful rights of the king and Parliament were to be asserted 
nnd maintained, he thought the making his Majesty's opinion 
in support of those rights to be known, was fit and becom- 
ing."* In order to counteract this secret influence, Loid 
Bockingham obtained the king's written consent to the pass- 
ing of Ihe bill.' 

1 Ttie king said hii miniBlera " would undo til9 people, In giving up Ih( 
tighia of hia crown; tliBt to tliia be would never consent." — Grencitle Pa- 
ptrt, iii. SrO, 3TL 
' Watp. Mem., ii. 359, 331, n. Rockingliam Mem., ii. 390, 294. 
Mr. Granville's Diary, Jan. 31, 1706; Grenrille Papera, iii. 353. 
GrenvUle Pipen, iii. 3T4; Walp. Uem., ii. 388; Rocklngbam Mem., t 

Grenvm* Puprm, iii. 374- ' Bockinehani Mem., i. 300. 
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The minifiters bad to conlend against anotlier diflicuItT, 
which ihe tactics of the court had preaied. Not only were 
they opposed by independent membera of !he court party; 
but members holding office, upon whose support ministers 
were jupiified in relying, — were encouraged to oppose tliem; 
and retained iheir offices, while voiing in the ranks of the 
Opposition. TIte king, who had jninisbed with so much 
Beverity any opposition to measures which he approved, now 
upheld and proleeted those placemen, who opposed the min- 
isterial measures to which he himself objected. In vain the 
ministers remonstrated against their conduct: the king wai 
ready witli escu:<es and promises ; but his chosen band were 
safe from the indignation of the Grovemment. Nor was 
their opposition cotitiiied to the repeal of the Stamp Act, — 
ft subject on which they might have affected to entertain con- 
scientious scruples; but tt was vexaliously continued against 
the general measures of the administration.* Well might 
Mr. Burke term this "an opposition of a new and singular 
eharacter, — an opposition of placemen and pensioners."* 
Lord Rockingham protested against such a system while in 
office ; * and afVer his dismissal, took occasion to observe to 
his Majesty, that " wheji lie had the honor of being in 
hia Miijesty's service, the measures of administration were 
thwaj'ted and obstructed by men in office, acting like a corps; 
that he flattered himself it was not entirety with his Maj- 
esty's inclination, and would assure him it was very detri- 
mental to his service," ' This system, to use the words of 
Mr. Burke, tended "to produce neither the security of a 
free Government, nor the energy of a monarchy that is 
absolute." ' 

The king, meanwhile, had resolved to overthrow the 
Rockingham ministry, which was on every account distaste. 

I Walp. Mem., it. 359, 331, *. ,- Rocktngbam Mpm., i. SSO, 291, 331 

« A Sliort Account of a. Late Sliort Ad mi nial ration. 

■ Wslp. Hem., ii. 333. 

* Enpkingb«in Mem., ii. 53. 

» l^i-H^MliwrmJHnM W'«-h, it T31 
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ftil to him. He disapproved iheir liberal policy: hi; wm 
jealous of iheir powerTiil parly, which he desired lo break 
up ; and, above all, he resented their independence. He 
desired minielers to execute his will ; and these men and 
their party were the obstacles to the clieri^bed object of 
hid ambition. 

At length, in July, 1766, they were ungraciously dis. 
missed ; ' and liis Majesty now expected from 
the hands of Mr. Filt, an administrulion better 
suited to his own views and policy, i'. 
greatness had naturally pointed him out as the fittest mau 
for such a task, and there were other ci re urn stances which 
made him peri'onaJly acceptable lo the king. Hnu;:hty as 
Vaa the deraennor of that distinguished man in the senate, 
Kod among his equaK hia bearing in the roval presence 
tree humble and obsequious. The truth of Air. Burke's 

■ll-knowii sarcasm, that " the least peep into that closet 
intoxicates liim, and will to ihe end of bis life," * « as recog- 
nized by all his conterapomries. * 

A statesman with at leai^t the outward qualities of a 
«ourtier, was likely to give the king some repose after his 
Goltiaiong with the two last ministries'. He now umlerlonk 
lo form an admini.-^tralion under the Duke of Grafton, with 
the ofRee of Privy Seal, and a seat in the Upper House, 
u Earl of Chatham. 

For another reason also Loid Chatham was ncceplable 



Wllp. Hem., ii. 337. 

Letter to Lord Rockinghsin, Ropkinghsm Mem., ii. 860. 

Cbuw Price uid, " tbst at Ihc Icv^e, he (i. e. Lord CliHlhim) noed to 

r » low, 70a could see the tip of bin hoaked BOfe Iwtween hi* li'gi." — 

Seddnghaa Mem., ii. 83. Hehad been in Ihe habit ot kneeling at the bed- 

■ide or Georga II., while [nnfacting businen. — Wmxnltt Jfen., ii. U. 

Tbal he waa ever true to lii> character, ie iliustreted by the alijeet lemif o! 

hh letter to Ihe tang on resigning the office of Privy Seal, two years atm- 

Cnder this load of Dnbappinesi, I will ddl dapair of vnnr HaJ- 

Ion, while I Bupplicale again on my kneea jour Majeaty'B mercy. 

humbly implore your Majeslv's royal pcmiiwion to rer'gn that 

Ih October, 1768; Cluthaiii Corretp., iii. 311. 
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to the I^g- They agreed, though for different reaEons, 
in the policy of breaking up parly connecliona. 
tiruiDdU- This was now the settled object of the king, 
* which he pursued wilh unceasing earnestness. Jn 
writing to Lord Chaiham, July 29th, 1766,' he said: "I 
know ihe Earl of Chatham nil! zealously give his aid tow- 
Rrdj destroying all pnrty dl si i net ions, and restoring thai 
subordination to goyemment which can alone preserve that 
inesliinable blessing, liberty, from degenerating into licen- 
tiousness." * Again, December 2U, 17GG, he wrote to the 
Earl of Chaiham; "To rout out the present meihod of 
parties handing together, can only be obtained by withstand- 
ing their unjust demands, aa well as the engaging able men, 
be their private connections where they will," ' And again, 
on the 25ih June, 1767 : "I am thorauqhly resolved to en- 
counter any difficulties rather than yield to faction." ' 

By this policy the king hoped to further hie cherished 
^^ sclienie of increasing liis o*vn personal influence. 

MiiBncB of ibe To overcome the Whig connection, was to bring 

'■ into oHice the friends of Lord Bute, and the court 

party who were subservient to his views. Lord Chatham 
adopted the king's policy fora very different purpose. Though 
in outward observances a courtier, he was a constitutional 
statesman, opposed to government by prerogative, and court 
influence. His career had been due to his own genius: in 
dependent of party, and superior to it, he had trusted to his 
eloquence, his statesmanship, and popularity. And now, 
by breaking up parties, he hoped to rule over them alL 
His project, however, completely failed. Having offended 
and exasperated the Whigs, he found himself at the head 
- (rf an administration composed of the king's fi-iends, who 
thwarted him, and of discordant elements over whii^h he 
had no controL 
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He disoovered, when it wa^ too tate, that ihe king had 
a more ^gadoua ihan bini.M.-lf. — and thai while hu 
I power and conneciions had crumbled awaj, ihe court 
rtj hiid obtained a dangerou:; ascendencj. Parlies had 
Sen broken up, and prerogsiive triumphed. The leaders 
r parties had been reduc«d to in significance, while iba 
; directed public afiair^ acojrding to hb own will, and 
n principte? dangerous to public liberty. According to 
^urke, " wlic^n he had accompli^bed his M;beine of adminit- 
tmtion, he was no longer ininL-ter." ' To rejiair ihe nii»- 
chief which had been done, he afterwards sought an alliance 
with the parly which, when in power, be had alienated froni 
him. " Former little differences mu-t be forgotten," be 
said, " when the conlest is pro arit etfoeit."* 

Meanwhile, other drciimsianccs contributed lo increase 
the influence of tlie king. Much of Lord Cluillium'g popii- 
larily bad been sacrificed by the acceptance of a peerage ; 
and his per^nul influence was dimtni-hed by bis removal 
from the Hou<e of Common?, where he had het-n paramounL 
His holding eo obscure a place as tliat of Privy Seal, also 
took much from his weight ns a minister. His melancholy 
prostration soon afterwards increased the feebleness and dis- 
nnion of ihe administrniion. Though bis wa« its leading 
mind, for monihs he was incapacitated from attending to 
any business. He even refused an inlerview lo the Duke 
of Grafton, the premier,' and lo General Oonway, lliough 
commissioned by the king lo confer with him,* It Is not 
surprising ibat the Duke of Grafion should complain of 
the languor under which '■ every branch of the adminis- 
tration Inbored from bis absence." * Yet the king, writing 
In Lord Cliaibam, January 23d, 1768, to dissuade him from 
resigning the Privy Seal, said: "Though confined lo your 

■ Speech an Americia TixXitni. > ItoclimRliam Mem., ii. 143. 

^^^ ■ Cbattiua Curreip., iii. 218. • Walp. Htm., ii. 433. - 
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house, your name has been sufficient to enable my adrainia- 
Irulioii to proceed." ' At length, however, in October, 17G8, 
completely broken down, he resigned his office, and with- 
drew from the administration." 

The absence of Lord Chatham, and the utter dieorganiza- 
lion of the ministry, left the king free to exercise his own 
influence, and to direct the policy of the country, without 
control. Had Lord Chatham been there, the ministry would 
have had a policy of its own : now it had none, and the 
Duke of Grafton and Lord North — partly irom indolence, 
and partly fi'om facility, — consented to follow the stronger 
will of their sovereign.* 

On his side, the king took advantage of the disruption of 
parly ties, which he had taken pains to promoie. In the 
absence of distinctive principles, and party leaders, memhera 
of Parliament were exposed to the direct influence of the 
Crxiwn. According to Horace Walpole, " everybody ran to 
court, and voted for whatever llie court desired." ' Tho 
main object of the king in breaking up parlies, had thus 
been secured. 

On the resignation of the Duke of Grafton, the king's 
ascendency in the councils of his ministers was 
mtnUiry, further increased by the accession of Lord North 
to the chief direction of public affairs. That min- 
ister, by principle a Tory, and fuvorabie lo prerogative, — 
in character indolent anil good tempered, — and personally 
attached to the king, — yielded up his own opinions and 
judgment ; and for years consented to be the passive inatru- 

1 Chatham Corresp.. iii. 31S. 

' In bin letter to the king, October 14th, he 
wilt be precluded by my continuing lotiger to 
hum Corre^., ill. 314. 

So little hid Lord Chalham'a itinera been Mnumed for political purpnoes, 
M it waa frequently represetiled. that in Aiignsl, 1777. he pave I.aily Chit- 
luim a general letter of atloniev, empowering her to transact all bu^eu 
for him. — Chalham Cerreip., i'ii. 282. 
Walp. Mem., iii, 62, ST, «. 
Ibid., ii, 3S1, n. See also Oitl., iii. 93. 
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knent of tb*) royal will.^ The persecution of Wilkes, llie 
Fatraining of parliamentary jirifilege, and the coercion of 
ItAmerica, were the disastrous fruits of the court policy, 
r Throughout this adminislratioa, the king staked his personal 
L- credit upon the success of his measures ; and regarded o|i- 
■.posilion to his ministers as an act of disloyally, and their 
>;defeat as an aifront to himself.' 

In 1770, Lord Chatham slated in Parliament, that since 
" flie king's accession there had been no original ('. e. inde- 
pendent) minister ;' and examples abound of the king's per- 
Bonal participation in every political event of ibis period. 

While the Opposition were slniggling to reverse the pro- 
ceedings of Ibe House of Commons against 
Wilkes, and Lord Cbalbara was about to move dim-tj bj 

^an address for dissolving Parliament, the king's " *' 
resentment knew no bounds. In conversa.tions with General 
Conway, at this time, he declared he would abdicate his 
teown rather than comply with this address. " Yes," said 
the king, laying his hand on Ids sword, " I will have recourse 
to this, sooner tlian yield to a dissolution of Purlianmnt." * 
And-opinions have not been wanting, that the king was act- 
Dally prepared to resist what he deemed an invasion of his 
prerogative, by military force.' 

On the 2Gth February, 1772, while the Royal Marriage 
Bill was pending in the House of Lords, the king thus wrote 
to Lord Koith : " I expect every nerve to be strained to 
carry tlie bill. It is not a question relating lo administra- 
ticm, but personally to myself, therefore I have a right to 

1 W«tp. Mem., ii. 95, n. ,- ffl., iii. 106, n. ; Wraxall's Mem., i. 133. 

~~r. HssBfljsBVB, LotA Nortti was "the oal; man of pdrliumentsrj repu- 
iSon who whnid nnt have insisled " on Uia expulsion oftliB king's fritndB. 
^Bitl^ L 121. Alwajn in favor of power and autbority, "lie tupported 
UhbiDg flgainat tho arislocracy, ttm Parliaoieot agfliodt the people, and tht 
Ititm agaiiut ths coloniea." — Ibid., 4'35. 

> Walp. Hem., iii. 300 snd n. ,' tv. T5. 

• nU., iv. 91; HmiBsrd's Part. Hint, xtI. 042 (Majii Sd, 17T0). 
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expect a hearty support from every one in my service, and 1 
shall remember defaulters" * Again, on the 14th March, 
1772, he wrote : " I wish a list could be prepared of those 
that went away, and of those that deserted to the minority 
(on division in the committee). That would be a rule for 
my conduct in the drawing-room to-morrow." ^ Again, in 
another letter, he said : " I am greatly incensed at the pre- 
sumption of Charles Fox, in forcing you to vote with him 
last night." •...."! hope you will let him know that 
you are not insensible of his conduct towards you." * And 
the king's confidence in his own influence over the delibera- 
tions of Parliament, appears from another letter, on the 26th 
June, 1774, where he said : " I hope the Crown will always 
be able, in either House of Parliament, to throw out a bill ; 
but I shall never consent to use any expression which tends 
to establish, that at no time the right of the Crown to dis- 
sent is to be used." * 

The king not only watched how membera spoke and 
voted,^ or whether they abstained from voting ; "^ but even 
if they were silent, when he had expected them to speak.' 
No " whipper-in " from the Treasury could have been more 
keen or full of expedients, in influencing the votes of mem- 
bers in critical divisions.*^ He was ready, also, to take ad- 

1 Fox Mem., i. 76 ; Lord Brougham's "Works, iii. 79. 

2 Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 80. 

8 15th February, 1774. In proceedings against printers of a libel on the 
speaker. Sir F. Norton. 
* Fox Mem., i. 99 ; Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 84. 
6 Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 85. 

6 King to Lord North, 5th April, 1770; Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 71, 
88, 106, 108. 

7 King to Lord North, 12th March, 1772; 6th April, 25th Oct., 1778; 28th 
Feb., 4th and 9th March, 1779. 

8 King to Lord North, 7th Jan., 1770. " Surprised that T. Townsend was 
silent." — King to Lord North, 19th Dec, 1772. lUd., 81. "1 should 
think Lord G. Germaiue might with great propriety have said a few words 
to put the defence in motion." — King to Lord North, 2d Feb., 1778. Lord 
Brougham's Works, iii. 105. He was incensed against Dundas for the 
same reason, 24th Feb., 1778. — Ibid.^ 106. 

» King to Lord North, 9th Feb., 1775; 5th and 9th March, 1779. 
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vantage of ihe absence of opponents. Hearing llmt Mr. 
Fos was going (o Paris, he wrote to Ijord Norllt, 15ih No- 
vember, 1776; " Bring as much forward as you can before 
the recess, as re^ businesa ia never go well considered aa 
when the attenlioo of the House is not taken up wiib noi?/ 
declamation." * 

Military officers were still exposed to marks of the kingi 
displeasure. In 1773, Lieutenant-Colonel Barr^ p,,^,;,^^^ 
and Sir Hugh Williams, both refractory members '*'"^ 
of Parliament, were passed over in a brevet, or promotion ; 
and Colonel Barr^, in order to mark his sense of tlie injus- 
tice of this act of power, resigned his commission in Ihe 
army.' The king, however, appears to have modified bis 
opinions as to his right of depriving members of military 
commands, on account of their conduct in ParliamenL 
Writing to Lord North, 5ih March, 1779, he says ; " I am 
strongly of opinion that the general officers, who through 
Parliament have got governments, should, on opposing, lose 
tbem. This ia very different frofii removing them from their 
military commands."* 

Not without many affronls, and much unpopularity, the 
king and hia minister long triumphed over all op- 
position in Parliament ; * but in 1778, the signal WonUiiM 
failure of tbeir policy, the crisis in American af- Lord North** 
fairs, and the impending war with France, obliged "'""'''■ 
them to enter into negotiations with Lord Chatham, for the 
admission of that statesman and some of the leaders of Op- 
position into the ministry. The king needed their assistance, 
but was resolved not to adopt their policy. He would accept 
them as instruments of his own will, but not as responsible 
ministers. If their counsels should prevail, he would him- 
self be humiliated and disgraced. 

In a letter to Lord Norlh, loih March, 1778, the king 
sa/s; "Honestly, I would ralhcr lose the crofrn I now 
wear, than bear the ignominy of possessing it under their 
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itaackles."' And, again, on the 17th of March, he writes: 
" I am still ready to accept any pan of them that will come 
to the assistance of my present efficient ministei's: but, whilat 
any ten men in the kingdom will stand by me, I will not gi\9 
myself up to bondage. My dear Lord, I will rather risk 
my crown than do what I think personally disgraceful. It 
is imjiosaible this nation should not stand by me. If they 
will not, they shall have' another king, for 1 never will put 
my hand to what will make me miserable to the last hour of 
my life." * Again, on the 18th, he writes : " Rather than be 
ehackled by those desperate men (if the nation will not stand 
by me), I will rather see any form of govemmeat introduced 
into this island, and lose my crown, rather than wear it as a 
disgrace,"* The failure of these negotiations, followed by 
the death of Lord Chatham, left unchanged the unfortunate 
administration of Lord North. 

Overtures, indeed, were made to the Whig leaders, to join 
a new ministry under Lord Weymouth, which 
(BrewAiaonn were, perhaps unwisely, decbned;* and hence- 
*" '' forth the king was resolved to admit none to his 

councils without exacting a pledge of compliance wit)i his 
wishes. Thus, on the 4ih February, 1779, writing to Lord 
North, he says : " You may now sound Lord Howe ; but, 
before I name him to preside at the Admiralty Board, I nil 
expect an explicit declaration that he will zealously cone 
in prosecuting the war in all the quarters of the globe, 
Again, on the 22d June, 1779, he writes: "Before I v 
hear of any man's readiness to come into office, I will expecl 
to see it signed under his own hand, that he is resolved to 
keep ihe empire entire, and tiiat no troops shall consequently 
be withdrawn from thence (i, e. America), nor independence 
ever allowed." ' 

'Lord Brougham's Works, lii.lOS; Fox Mem., i. 189. 
1 Lord Bniughiim-3 Works, ili. 110; Fox Mem., i. 191. 
« Lonl Braugham'a Works, iii. Ill; Pox Mem., L IDS. 
*FojcMem., i.a07; LorilJ. Russell's Life of Fox, i. 193. 
< Lonl Brougham's Works, iii. 137; Fox Mom., i. 311,913. 
■ Ibid., 286. 
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At this lime it was openly avowed in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord George Germaine, that the king was liia own 
minister, and Mi". Fox lamented "that hia Majesty was bia 
own unadvised minister." ' Nor was it unnatural that the 
king should expect such submission from otlier statesmen, 
when his first minister was earrying out a policy of which 
Le disapproved, l)ut wanted resolution lo resist,' — and when 
Parliament had hitheito supported his ill-omened measures. 
In October, 1779, Lord North, writing to tlie king concern- 
resignation of Lord Gower, who was averse to the 
[' continuance of the American war, which, in his opinion, 
"must end in ruin to Lis Majesty and the country," saya: 
"In the argument Lord North had certainly one disadvan- 
tage, whicli is that ho held in his heart, and has held for 
three years past, the same opinion as Lord Giower." * 

Again, however, the king was reduced to treat with the 
Opposition ! but was not less resolute in his deter- 
mination that no change of ministers should affect » 
the policy of his measures. On December 
, 1779, he was prevailed upon to give Lord Thurlow authority 
k to open a negotiation with the leaders of the Opposition, and 
F expressed his willingness " to admit into his confidence and 
any men of public spirit and talents, who will join 
I with part of the present ministry in forming one on a more 
, enlarged scale, provided it be understood that every means 
are to be employed to keep the empire entire, to prosecute 
the present just and unprovoked war in all its branches, with 
the utmost vigor, and that his Majesty's past measures be 
■ treated with proper respect." * Finding the compliance of 
independent statesmen less ready tlian he desired, he writes 
I to Lord Tliurlow, I8lh December, 1779: "From the cold 
dii^dain with which I am treated, it is evident lo me what 

iDec. 4l]i, 1778, on Mr. Coke'B motion npOQ Clinton's ptoolaraalion; Fo« 
[em., i. 203. 

* Fux Mem., i. 211, ai2. 
■King's Letters to Lord North; Lord BrouRham's Works, 

* Lord BroufiliBin'fl Works, iii. 189,- Fox Mom , i. 
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treatment I am to expect from Opposition, if I was to call 

them into my service. To obtain their support, I must de- 
liver up my person, my principles, and my doraiuions into 
iheir hands." ' In other words, the king dreaded the ad- 
miflsion of any ministera to his councib, who claimed an in- 
dependent judgment upon the policy for which they would 
become responsible. 

In the mean time, the increaaing influence of the Crown, 
and the active personal exercise of its preroga- 
ngiiiast tiw tives, were attracting the attention of the people 
the crewn, and of Parliament In the debate on the address 
ii79-80. ^j jjjg opening of Parliament, 25ih November, 
1779, Mr. Fox said: "He saw very early indeed, in the 
present reign, the plan of governnienl which had been laid 
down, and had since been invariably pursued in every de- 
partment. It was not tlie mere rumor of the streets that 
the king was his own minister ; the fatal truth was evident, 
and had made itself evident in every circumstance of the 
war carried on against America and the West Indies." ' 
This was denied by ministers ; ' but evidence, not accessible 
to contemporaries, has since made his statement indisputable- 
Early in the following year, numerous public meetings 
were held, associations formed, and petitions presented in 
favor of economic reforms ; and complaining of the undue 
influence of the Crown, and of the patronage and coiTuption 
by whieh it was maintained.' It was for the redress of these 
grievances that Mr. Burke offered his celebrated scheme of 
economical reform. He confessed that the main object of 
this scheme was " the reduction of that corrupt influence, 
which is itself the perennial spi'ing of all pi-odigality and of 
alt disorder; — which loads us more than millions of debt, 
which takes away vigor from our arms, wisdom from our 

1 Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 140; Fox Mem., i. 23S. 
"Pari. Hist., XX. 1120. 

■ See tbe Bpeeohee of the Lord Advocato, Ihu Secret Brj'-at-War, and At- 
tomef-GHnEmt, ibid., 1130, 113S, 1140. 
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eouncils, and every ebmlovi of authority and credit from ttie 
most Tenerable parts of our eonstituiioo." ' 

On the 6lli Ajiiil, Mr. Dunnuig moved resolatjons, in a 
Qommittee of tlie whole Hou^e, founded upon tbeae ^ _ 
petitions. Tliu fir^t, which ia memorable in potiti- ninc'irnBis' 
cal historj'', aflirnied " that the influeace of the 
Crown hae increased, is increasing, and ought lo be dimin- 
ished." * The Lord Advocate (Mr. Dundas) endeavored to 
diminish the force of this resolution bj the prefalory words 
" that it is necessary to declare ; " but Mr. Fox, on behalf of 
the Opposition, at once assented to this amendment, and the 
resolution was carried by a majority of eighteen. A second 
resolution was agreed to without a division, alBrming the 
right of the House to correct abuses in the civil list expen- 
diture, and every other brunch of the public revenue ; and 
alga a third, affirming " that it ia the July of this House to 
iprovide, as for as may be, an immediate and effectual redress 
of the abuses complained of in the petitions presented to this 
House." The Opposition, finding themselves in a majority, 
poshed forward their success. They would consent to no 
delay ; and these resolutions were immodialely re|>orted and 
agreed lo by the House. This debate was signalized by the 
opposition speech of Sir Fletcher Norton, the Speaker, who 
bore his persona! testimony to the increased and increasing 
influence of the Crown.* The king, writing to Lord North 
on the Hth April concerning these obnoxious resolulions, 
B^d i " I wish I did not feel at whom ibey were personally 
levelled." * 

The imme mailers were also debated, in this session, in 
ihe House of Lords. The debate on the Earl of 1,4^ g|„i. 
Shelbume's motion, February 8tl), for an inquiry ^'^'p°S'u, 
into the public expenditure, brought out further «"pui»iiini«. 

1 Feb. llth, I7S0; Pari. Hisl., xxi. S (pabliebcd Bpuedi). 
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leatimonies to Ihe influence of the Crown. Of these the 
moat remarkulile was given by the Morque.^s of Kocking* 
ham; who asserted that since the accession of the king, there 
had been "a fixed determination la govern ihis country un- 
der the forma of law, through the iofluence of the Crown." 
" Everything within and without, whether in cabinet, Parlia- 
ment, or elsewhere, carried about il the most unequivocal 
marks of such a system : the whole economy of executive 
government, in all ita branches, proclaimed it, whether pro- 
feaaional, deliberative, or of&cial. The supporters of it in 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, avowed it and defended 
it without reserve. It was early in the present reign pro- 
mulged as a court axiom, ' that the power and influence of 
the Crown alone was sufficient to support any set of men his 
Majesty might think proper to call lo his councils.' The 
fact bore evidence of its truth ; for through the influence of 
the Crown, raajoritiea bad been procured to support any men 
or any measures, which an admiaistration, thus constituted, 
thought proper to dictale."' 

This very motion afforded an occasion for the exercise 
intiniiiation of the prerogative in an arbitrary and offensive 
of pean. manner, in order to influence the voles of peers, 
and to intimidate opponents. The Marquess of Caremarthen 
and the Earl of Pembroke had resigned their offices in the 
household, in order to give an independent vote. Before 
the former had voted, he received notice that he was dis- 
missed from the lord lieutenancy of the East Riding of the 
county of York ; * and soon after the latter had recorded hia 
vote, he was dismissed from the lord lieutenancy of Wilt- 
shire, — an office which had been held by his family, at 
different times, for centuries.* This flagrant exercise of 
prerogative could not escape the notice of Parliament, and 

iPM-LHisl,, ][x. 131H. 

« JKiL, 13*0. 

* His diaraia^alTaa by llie porsoiml OTLlors of llie liing, wlio wrote to Lord 
Nortti, lOth Feb., 1780: "1 cannot cliooaa Ibe lieutenancy of WilthUire 
■houtd be in the bunds uf Oppoi^ilion." 
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D ihe 6l!i March, Lord Shelbume moved an address praj- 
ing tlie king to acquaint the House wbetlier be Lad been 
advised, and by whom, to dismiss these peers " from their 
employments, lor their conduct in PuriiamfjiU" The mo- 
i negatived by a large majority ; but the uncon^lilu- 
lional acts of tlie king were strongly condemned in debate ; 
and again ani mad versions were made upon tbe influence of 
tlie Crown, more especially in tbe adminislration of tlie 
army and militia.* 

On the meeting of Parliament, on the 27tb November, 
1781, amendments were moved in both Houses, in compiaioBri 
, answer to tbe king's speech, which gave occasion of*[ii°?.J|5°™ 
I to the expression of strong opitiJons regarding tbe i^^'- 
I influence of the Crown, and the irregular and irresponsible 
Bystem under which the government of the country was con- 
ducted. The Duke of Richmond said, " that Ibe country 
■was governed by clerks, — each minister confining himself 
to bb own office, — and consequently, instead of responsi- 
biUty, union of opinion, and concerted measures, nothing 
was displayed but dissension, weakness, and corruption." 
The "interior cabinet," he declared, had been tbe ruin of 
this country.' The Marquess of Rockingham described the 
system of government pursued since tbe commencement of 
the reign as " a prescriptive system, — a system of favoritism 

Iand secret inSnence." ' Mr. Fox imputed all the defeats 
and disasters of the American War to the influence of the 
Crown.* 
The king was never diverted by defeat and disaster from 
his resolution to maintain the war with America : ^„,] g,^ 
but the Houtie of Commons was now determined SjJlJi""^ 
upon peace ; and a struggle ensued which was to ^"3- 
decide tbe fate of the minister, and to overcome, by tbe 
power of Parliament, tbe stubborn will of the king. On the 
22d February, 1782, Genera! Conway moved an address 
1 Pirl. Hist., xxt. 213 
» Ibid., X3ii. 661. 
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deprecating the contiouance of the war, but wus defeated b^ 
a majority of one.* On the 27tli, Le proposed another 
addresa with the eame ohject. Lord North begged for a 
ehort respite : but an adjournmeut being refused by a ma- 
jority of Diucteen, the motlou was agreed to without a 
division." 

On the receipt of the king's answer, Genera! Conway 
moved a resolution that " the House will consider as ene- 
miea to the king and country all who shall advise, or by 
any means attempt, the furtlier prosecution of ofi'ensive 
war, for the purpose of reducing the revolted colonies to 
obedience by force." * In reply to this proposal, Lord 
N'orth astonished tlie House by announcing, — not that he 
proposed to resign on ibe reversal of the policy, to which 
be was pledged, — bat that he was prepared to give effect 
to the instructions of the House ! Mr. Fox repudiated the 
principle of a minister remaining in office, to carry out the 
policy of his opponents, against his own judgment ; and 
General Conway's resolution was agreed to. Lord North, 
however, persevered with his propositions for peace, and 
declared his determination to retain office until the king 
should commjmd him to resign, or the House should point 
out (o him, in the clearest manner, the propriety of with- 
drawing.* No time was lost in pressing hiin with the latter 
alternative. On the 8th March, a motion of Lord -John Cav- 
endish, charging all the misfortunes of the war upon the im- 
competency of the minis'tera, was lost by a majority of ten.' 
On the 15lb, Sir J. Rous moved that '■^ the House could no 
longer repose confidence in the present ministers," and his 
motion was negatived by a majority of nine.^ On the 20ll] 
the assault was about to be repeated, when Lord North 
announced his resignation.' 

» Pari. Hiat, nil. 1028. ' Pari. IIIsl., skIL IIIJ. 

'Jbid.,10Sl. » IhiJ., 1170. 

• 4th Hureti. Ibid., 1007. ' l!iid., 1211. 
1 ihld., 11U7. 
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The king had watched this struggle with great anxiety, la 
personal to himself'. Writing to Lord Norih Tiwking'i 
the 17th March, after the motion of Sir J. u^^oThU 
Rous, he eaid: "1 am resolved not to throw my- '"'°'"'«*- 
eelf iolo the hands of the Opposition at all events; and shalt 
certainly, if thin^ go a£ they seem to tend, know what my 
cooscieoce as well as honor dictates, as the only way left for 
me." ' He even dedred the royal yacht to be prepared, and 
talked as if nothing were now left for him but to retire to 
Uanover.* But it had become impossible to retain any 
longer in his service that " confidential minister," whom he 
had "always treated more as his friend tlian minister."* 
By the earnest solicitations of the king,* Lord North had 
been induced to retain office agunst his own wishes ; he had 
persisted in a policy of which he disapproved; and when 
forced to abandon it, he still held his ground, in order to 
protect the kmg from the intrusion of those whom his Maj- 
esty regarded as pergonal enemies.* He was now feirly 
driven Irom his post, and the king appreciating the personal 
devotion of his minister, rewarded his zeal and fidelity with 
B munificent present from the privy purse.* 

The king's correspondence with Loi'd North' gives us a 
remarkable insight into the relations of his Majesty with 
that minister, and with the government of the country. Not 
only did he direct the minister in all important matters of 

1 Fox Hem., i. 2S8 ; King's Letters to Lord North. 

' Tax Mem., i. 587 (Lord Holland's text}. 

« King to Lord Nonh, 23 June, 1T78. 

* King's LetUcB to Lonl North, 31st Jan., ITIh, 2M, 23d, 29Ili and 30lh 
March, 8lh April, MajOUi, 9Blh, &c., 1TT8; 30lh Nov., 1770; 19th M«y, 
1780; lath March, 1782. 

> Oa tfae 19tti Han:h, 1782, the vuy day Iwrore he announced his inteu- 
[iou to resign, the king wrote: " If 3-0B resign berore I huve detided what 
to do, 3^u will certunEy forever forfeit mj rcguni." 

° The king, in liis letter to Ijord North, sajt 1 " Allow me to aaaiil jon 
with I0,t)OO/., IbflOOL, or even aO,00(K., if th« wiU besniBpient."— i<ird 
Bn>ughon-s Lift of George III.; Works, iii. 18. Mr. Adolphus ilatss, 
&am privat* inlbrmalion, that the present amonntad to 30.0001. 

7 Appendix to Lord Broiigbam's Life uf Lord Hoithi Work«, iii. ST. 
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foreign and doracBtic policy ; but he inslmeted him ns to th« 

management of delrates in Parliament, siiffgested 

floenrsdar- what niotioos i^hoiilil be made or opposed, and 

iDff Lord , I 1 I 1 ■ , rr 1 

Nonh'i min- now measures should be earned. He reserved to 
''' himself all the patronage, — he arranged the entire 

cast of the administration, — settled tlie relative places and 
pretensions of ministers of stale, of law oifieers, and mem- 
bers of Ilia household, — nominated and promoted the English 
and Scotch judges, — appointed and translated bishops, nom- 
inated deans, and dispensed other preferments in the CliurcL.* 
He disposed of military governments, regiments, and com- 
missions; and himself ordered the marching of troops.' He 
gave or refused titles, honors, and pensions* All his di- 
rections were peremptory: Louis the Great himself could 
not have been more royal; — he enjoyed the consciousness 
of power, and felt himself " every inch a king." 

But what had been the result of twenty yenra of king- 
RflBniisofths craft ? Whenever the king's personal influence 
kidg'i policy, jjgjj ijggj, ,ijg greatest, there had been the fiercest 
turbulence and discontent amongst the people, the most sig- 
nal failures in the measures of the Government, and the 
heaviest disasters to the Stale. Of all the evil days of Eng- 
land during this king's long reign, the worst are recollected in 
the ministries of Lord Bute, Mr. Grcnville, the Duke of 
Grafton, and Lord North. Nor had the royal will, — how- 
ever polentia! wilh ministers, — prevailed in the government 
of llie country. He had been thwarted and humbled by his 
parliaments, and insulted by demagogues : parliamentary 
privilege, which he had sought to uphold as boldly as his 
own prerogative, had been defied and overcome by Wilkes 
and the printers : the liberty of the press, which he would 

1 Much to hia credit, ha secured the appointment of the poet Gray to tbs 
profbaaorship of Moilem Hintorj at Cambridge, 8th March, ITTl. 

» EBth October, 1T75: " On the receipt jf your letter, I inpe ordered H- 
Uott'B dragoons to maiuh tiuin Henley to Hounalow." 

« " We niDBt hnsliaad bonors," wrote the king to Lord North on the IBtli 
Jnly, 1T77, on renising to moke Sir W. Hamilton a privy^iouriuillor. 
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F have restrained, had beea provoked inio licentiousness; and 
fins kingdom had been shorn of POme of its fairest provinces. 
On the retirement of Lord North, the king submitied, 
K'With a bad grace, to the Bookingham administrft' „ . . . 
rtioD. He found plate?, indeed, for his own'^i"')i 
iiiends : hut the policy of the cabinet was as dis- 
tasteful to him as were the persona of some of the Btules- 
men of whom it was composed. Its first principle was the 
concession of indepemltnce lo Amerii-a, which he had bo 
long resisted ; the second was the rednction of llie inliiienco 
of the Crown, by the abolition of ollices, the exclusion of 
^^^^ contractors from Parliament, and the disfranchisement of 
^^^^Lrerenue officers.* Shortly after its formation, Mr. Fox, 
^^^■initiDg to Mr. Fitzpatrick (28lb April, 1782), said: "Fi-o- 
^^^^Bvided we can stay in long enough to give a good stout blow 
^^^H^to the influence of the Crown, I do not think it much sigiii- 
^^^^Pfies how soon we go out afler."* This ministry was coiisti- 
^^^^Klnted of materials not likely to unite, — of men who hud 
^^^K Npported the late ministry, and of tlie leaders of the parlia- 
^^^^KVentary opposition, — or, as Mr. Fox expressed it, " it 
^^^^poonusted of two ports, one belonging to the king, the other 
^^^" to the public." * Such men could not be expected to act 
cordially together; but they aimed their blow at the influ- 
ence of the Crown by passing the Contractors' Bill, the 
Revenue Officer^*' Bill, and a bill for Ihe reduction of 
They also suffered the former policy of the court 
■ ta be stigmatized, by expunging from tlie journals of the 
i of Commons, the obnoxious resolutions which had 
ffirmed the disability of Wilkes. A ministry promoting 
asures as these, was naturally viewed with distrust 
tnd ill-will by the court. So hard was the struggle between 
1, that the surly Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, — - who had 
ained his office by the express desire of the king, and 
ted against all the measures of the government, — af- 

dogham Mam., i. 453. ' Fox Mem,, i. 392. 
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firmed that Lord Rockinglian] was "bringing things fo B 
pass where either his head or ihe king's must go, in order 
ta settle which of ihem ia lo govern ihe country."^ The 
king wa»described by his Tory friends as a prisoner in the 
hands of bis ministers, and represented in the caricatures of 
the day, as being put in fetters by his jailers.' In the same 
ipirit the ministei-s were termed the " Regency," as if they 
had assumed to exercise the royal authority. In a few 
months, however, this ministry was on the point of breaking 
up, in consequence of differences of opinion and personal 
jealousies, when the death of Lord Rockingham diasolved 
it 

Mr. Fox and his friends reiired, and Lord Shelhume, 
lordshei- who had represented the king in the late cabinet, 
imjf'iM^°" '^'"^ placed at the head of the new administration ; 
July, 1792. „ji;ig ]vi^_ William Pitt now first entered office, 
though little more than twenty-three years of age, aa Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.' The secession of the popular 
party n>stored the king's confidence in hia ministers, who 
now att'jmpted to govern by his influence, and to raaintiun 
their position against a formidable combination of parties. 
Horace Walpoie represents Lord Shelbume as " trusting to 
maintain himself entirely by the king ; " * and such was the 
state of parties that, in Irnth, he had little else to rely upon. 
In avowing this influence, he artfully defended it, in the 
spirit of the king's friends, by retorting upon the great Whig 
families. He would never consent, he said, " that the King 
of England should he a King of the Mahrattas ; for among 
the Mahrattas the custom is, it seems, for a certain number 
of great lords to elect a Peishwah, who is thus the creature 
of the aristocracy, and is vested with the plenitude of pow- 
er, while tlieir king is, in fact, nothing more than a royal 
pageant." * 
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By breaking up parties, the king had hoped lo secore his 
independence and lo enhtrge hia influence ; but ComtitaiUtoB 
now he was startled by a result nhich he bad not ^^f^tuw 
anticipated. " IHride el impera " had be«n hi* ""*■ 
maxim, and to a certain eKt«at it had sucreedetl. Separft* 
tion of parties had enfeebled their opposition to his gorem- 
tnent i but now their sodden combinaljon overthrew iL 
When the preliminary articles of peace with America were 
laid before Parliament, the parties of Lord North and Mr. 
Fox, — so long opposed to each other, and whose >.i^«Ci»ii- 
political hostility bod been imbittered by the *'™'" 
most acrimonious disputes, — formed a "Coalition," and 
.ootvoted the Government in the House of Com- j-^j, „g^ jj^ 
Overborne by numbers, the minister re- ''"-■ ''**■ 
i and the king alone confronted this powerful Coali- 
The struggle which easued was one of the most 

itical in oor modem constitutional history. The preroga- 
'tires of the Crown on the one Bide, and the powers of 
pHrliament on ihe other, were more strained than at any 
time since the Revolution. Bnt the strong will of the king, 
the courage and address of his youthful councillor, Mr. 
^tt, prevailed. They carried the people with ihem; and 
idency of the Crown was established for many 
an extent which even the king himself could 
Scarcely have ventured lo hope. 

The leaders of the Gr^liiion naturally expected to suc- 
ceed to power ; hot the king was resolved to resist their 
pretensions. He sought Mr. Pitt's assistance lo form a 
government, and with such a mini.^'ter would have braved 
the united foices of Ihe Opposition. But that sagacious 
staleaman, though not yet twenty-four years of age,* had 
taken an accumte surrey of the state of pnrties, and of 
pablic opinion ; and seeing that it was not yet the time 
fiv putting himself in the IVout of the butile, he resisted the 
BoBcttatiims of his Majesty, and tiie advice of his friends^ 
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in order to await a more fitting opportunil7 of serving the 
kiog.^ In vain did tlie king endctivor once more to disunite 
the CooliiioD, bj' making separate proposale to Lord Korth 
and the Duke of Portland. Tlie new conffederacy was not 
to l>e shaken, — and the king Ibund himself at its mercy. 
It was long, however, before he would submit. He wrote 
to Lord Weymouth " to desire his support against his new 
tyrants ;" ^ and " (old the Lord Advouate that sooner than 
yield he would go to Hanover, and had even prevailed 
upon the Queen to consent." From this resolution he was 
probably dissuaded by the rough counsels of Lord Thurlow. 
" Your Majesty may go," said he; "nothing is more easy ; 
but you may not find it so easy to return, when your Majes- 
ty becomes tired of staying there." It was not until the 
country bad been for seventeen days without a government, 
thai the king agreed to Lord North's scheme of a Coalition 
ministry. But further difficulties were raised ; and at length 
the House of Commons interposed. After several debates, 
aadMnreli, '" ""^ ■'f wbii;b Mr. Fox accused the king's se- 
1788. (jgj friends of breaking off the negotiation, the 

House addressed his Majesty to form "an administration 
tioiKucb. entitled to the confidence of his people." The 
address was graciously answered ; but still no ministry was 
formed. Again the king pressed Mr. Pilt to become his 
premier, who again firmly and finally refused.* 
Ministry, At length, after an extraordinary interval of 
' thirty-seven days, from the 24th February to the 

2d April, the Coalition Ministry was completed, under the 
Duke of Toi-tland. 

Such are the vicissitudes of political life, that Lord North, 

for years bad been the compliant and obsequi- 

1 minister of the king, was now forcing his way 
uJ^ta-"" into office, in alliance with Mr. Fox, the king's most 
BDuue. dreaded opponent, and lately his own. While the 

TomliHB'9 Life of Pilt, i. 140. 

Fos Mem., ii. 12 (Horace Walpole). 

Tomline's Lite of FJtt, i. 150. 
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king was yei holding ihem «t baj, ihe new fH«nde were rtn- 
^^^^ oerting tnensare^ for restraining bis fiiture influence. As no 
^^^^L one had submtlled Iq tlial influeore fc readily as Lord Nonh, 
^^^H we otnnot intrude into Iheir sveret nouferenc^s without « 
^^^F Bniile. Mr. Fox in^sied that the king should not be Buffpit^ 
' to be liis own tninister, to which Lord North replied : " II 

yaa mean there Eboald not be a gofemmcDi by deparini^fl!^ 
} agree with you. I think it a very had srsiem. There 
■bould be one man, or a cabinet, to govern the whole, and 
direct every measure. Gorernnieni by def-aninenis was 
not brought in by me. 1 found it so. and had nol the 
vigor and resolution to put an end to it. The king ought to 
be treated with all sort of recpcct and attention ; but the ap- 
pearance of power is all thai a king of tlits country' can have. 
Though the government in my time was a government by 
deparlmenls, the whole was done by the mini»t«r!v except ia 
Rfew instances."* 

But whatever were the views of ministers regarding the 
king'B future authoHiy, be him^lf had no intention , 

of submitting to them. He did not attempt to His- (nuitinDuiiiii 
guise his repugnance to the mini^-Iry which lind 
been forced upon him; but gave them lo unilerstnnd llial 
they need expect no t^upport from him, and that he would 
not create any peers u|K>n (heir recommendnlion. He told 
Lord Temple " that to i-uch a mini-try lie never would givo 
his confidence, and that he would lake the first moment for 
dismissing them."' The Coalition had not found favor in 
thfi country ; and no pains were spared, by the king's friends, 
to increase its unpopularity. Meanwhile the king watclidd 
■11 the proceedings of his minrstera with jealou^'y, criticised 
their policy, and a.°sumed towards them an attitude of oppo- 
sition. Thus, writing to Mr. Fox, who, as Secretary of State, 
was negotiating the peace, in August, 1783, he ^id ; " I can- 

inot say that I am so surpri^ied at Fiiknce not putting the last 
I Fon Mem., ii. .18. , 

3 Court and UiliinuiH of Gcorije III., i. «H. B 
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■tmkea to the definitive irenty of soon as we may wi^h, na 
oar having roUlly rliaarraed, in aildition \o the extreme uix- 
ielj Rhown for peRCe, during the whole period that hu 
eni>ued, »ince the end of February, 1782, ceilainly makes her 
lit] that flhe can have no re&Ma to apprehend any evil from 
M> Blightinj; a proceeding." ' 

An opportunity iu>on arose for more active hostility. Ur. 
Hr, tnt-i III' Fox's India Itill had been brought into the House 
'' of Commons ; and, in spite of the moat f trenuoua 
oppiMilion, was being rapidly passed by hii^e majorities. It 
WM denounced na unconalirutional, and as an inviision of the 
prerogatives of the Crown ; but no means had been found to 
■tay its progrpsB. The king now i-oncei'ted with his friends 
a hold and unscnipulous plan for defeating the bill, luid over- 
thivwing his ministers. His name whs to be used, and an 
active canvas.s undertaken by his authority, against 
kini'i mims the tni'asure of his own ministers. Though this plan 
was agreed upon eight days before the bill reached 
the House of Lords, it was enutiously conceaU-d. To arrest 
the progress of the bill in the Commons was hopeless ; and" 
the interference of the Crown, in that House, would have 
tuccited dangerouij riiseiilmerit. The hlow was therefore to 
be slrock in the olher House, where it would hiive greater 
weight, and be nttcniled with less dniiqer.' Lord Temple, — 
who had Buggested the plan, in concert wilh Lord Thurlow. 
and to whom lis execution was intru^iled, — after an audience 
wilh his Majesty, deckred himself nuthorized lo pi-oteel 
against the bill in the king's name. And in order lo leave 
no doubt as to his commission, the following words wen 
written ujwn a card: — 

" His Majesty allows Earl Temple to say, that whoever 
voted for the India Bill, was not only not his friend, but 
woulil he uonsidei'ed by him as an enemy ; and if tliew 
>lrong enough, Earl Temple might use 
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[whatever worda he might deem stronger, and more lo the 
purpoae." ' 

With thfise credentials. Lord Temple proceeded to canvatti 
the peers, — with what fluccess was soon apparent. On the 
first i-eading, supported liy Lord Tliurlow and the Duke* of 
Richmond, be gave the signal of allack. The peers assumed 
B threatening attitude,* and on ihe 15th December, placed 
the minidtera in a minority, on a question of adjournment. 
Little secrecy or reserve was maintained by the king's friends 
who took care to proclaim his Majesty's wislie:'. The use 
made of the king's name was noticed by the Duke of Port* 
land, the Duke of Richmond, and Karl Filzwilliam; and was 
not denied by Lord Temple.* 

Mr. Filzpalritk, writing to Lord Ossory, on the 15lh De- 

ber, said : " Tlie proxies of llie king's friends are arrived 

the bill. The public is full of alann and astonish- 

!nt at the treachery, as well as the imprudence, of llils un- 
Constitutional interference. Nobody guesses what will be the 
coDsequencea of a conduct that ia generally compured to that 
irfCbarles I., in 1641."« 

Before the success of the court measures was complete, the 
Commons endeavored to arrest them. On the 17lh i^ij„t]„nof 
December, Mr. Baker, after denouncing secret ""iJ;™',?^ 
advice lo the Crown, against its resjionsible min- u«inuh« 
iaiers, and the use of the king's name, moved a ijin d«., 
resolution, " that it ia now necessary lo declai'e, 
Ifaat to report any opinion, or pretended opinion, of his M^j- 
uty, upon any bill, or other proceeding, depending in either 
House of Parliament, with a view to influence the votes of 
llio members, is a high crime and miademeanor, derogatory 
to the honor of the Crown, — a breach of the funcJamenlal 

1 Coart and CabineU of George III., i. 288, !S9 ; Fox tiem., ii. SU. 

before ttie mecling o( Ibe House. — Pari Hit., xxiv. 211. 
■ IGlli Dec, 1793: Tarl. Hbl., xxiv. lai-lliO; Tomline's Life of Pitt, i 
Hi Rene Conwp., i. 47; Lord Auckland's Uorresp., i. 67. 
«FoxMem,il.S20. 
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pnTiIcges of Parliament, and subversive of the constitu- 
tion." ' 

Jn Tain did Mr. Filt contend that ihe House could not 
deal with rumors, and that the hereditary councillors of the 
Crown had nlwHyK a right to give advice to their sovereign. 
Mr. Fox replied in a ma^iterly speech, full of const i[utioT.,il 
arguments, and eloquent with indignant remonstrances. 
The reralution was voted by a majority of 153 to 80. The 
House then resolved to go into committee on the Htate of 
the nation, on the following Monday. But this was not 
enough. It was evident that the king had determined upon 
a change of ministers; and lest he should also attempt to 
overthrow the obnoxious majority by a sudden dissolution, 
the House, on the motion of Mr. Erskine, agreed to a res- 
olution affirming the necessity of considering a suitable rem- 
edy for abuses in the government of the British dominions 
in the East Indies ; and declaring " that this House wili con- 
rader an an enemy lo his country, any person who shall pre- 
sume to advise his Mrtjesty to prevent, or in any manner 
interrupt, the dii^charge of this important duty." ' 

The strange spectacle was here exhibited, of a king plot- 
TiuTDditBUL ting against his own ministers, — of the ministers 
w«™''Iui- "' inveighing against the conduct of their royal mas- 
mimd. jpj.^ — ^f j^g House of Commons supporting them, 

and condemning the king, — and of the king defying at once 
his minislers and the House of Commons, and trusting tn 
his influence with the Peers. The king's tactics prevailed. 
On the very day on which the Commons agreed to these 
strung remoOBtrances gainst his interfei'enee, it was crowned 
with complete success. The bill was rejected by the House 

I Com. Joom,, xxxix. 842; Pari. Hint., xiiv. 199. 

* Mr. Fox cited Iho wordB M ported to liove been used by Lord Temple, 
Rnd I'halleiif^ s contradiction ; upon whleli Mr. W. Onarllle said, he wa> 
aulliorijed by his ooblB relMlive to say that bo had never made use of thoso 
wants. Thin denial, an Mr. Fo!t observed, antonnlcd to noThing mora than 
that thM* had not been (he precise words used. — Pari. IlUt., T.nW. 207. 
B2S. 

• Fail iii^f., KKiv. aaa. 
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LonU,' and itie next day ibe king followed up his advan- 
tage, \>y at once dUniissing his minisiers.* To make thi^ 
dJSDiiSEBl as coDlemptuous as possible, he sent a message to 
Lord Norih, and Mr. Fox, commanding ibem to return 
tbeirseald hy their undei--secrelaries, as an audience would 
be disagreeable to bis Majesty.* E^i'l Temple, wbo liad 
done the king this service, was intrusted wiih the aeaU Tor 
the purpose of formally dis mining the other miubtera : thu 
ho had been the king's chief ngenl in defeating tbem, 
Una chosen to offer them tbis last insult. 

But the batth] was not yet won. The king bed struck 
down his minisiers. thougli supported by a vast ur. ptu u 
majority of the House of Commons : he bad now p™^""!'"**- 
to support a minister of his own choice again.'it that majority, 
and to overcome it. Mr. Pitt no longer hesitated to lake 
the post of tiiist and danger, which ihe king at once con- 
ferred upon him. His time had now come ; and he resolved 
to give battle to an angry inujority, — under leaders of great 
talents and experience, — smarting under defeat, — and full 
of resentment at the .inconstimtional meand by which they 
had been overthrown. He accepted the ofHeed of First 
Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of llie Exchequer; and 
the king's sturdy friend. Lord Thurlow, was reinsialed as 
Loi-d Chancellor. Mr. Pitt had also relied upon the assist- 
ance of Earl Temple,* whose zeal in the king's service was 
much needed in suc-b a cri»ia ; but that nobleman resigned 
the seals a few Jays after he had received them, a>3igning 
aa his ivason a desire to be free to answer any charges 
{■-fgainst bim, arising out of bis recent conduct.* 

> ITth Dec, 1783. By a niBJorily of 19. — Pari llitl., xiiv. 109. 

■ Mr. Fox. wrilini; immedinlely ■fterwanjc, said: " We ara lieat in tbi 
le of Lorcla b; euc[i tna<:heiy on the part uf lbs king, and iiii-'h meau- 

e part of liis IViends in the Houee of Lonls. an one mvM uut 
ler fnini brm or (hem." -. Fax ilfem.. ii. S21, 25:1. 

■ AoDual Reij., xxvii. [71] ; Ti.mlme'a Life of Pil(, i. 231), 

* H« was iiitiiadud [u lead the House uf Lunld. — T^.iitMt't Lift uf Pitt, 
I LfiSS. 

» Pari. Hist,, «iv. 231. 
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The contest whiuh the youthful premier had 

conduct, was the most arduous that had ever de- 
volved upon any minister, since ihe secession of 
the House of Hanover. So overpowering wa* 
(he mnjority againsit him, that there seemed scarcely a hope 
of offering it an effectual resistance. His opponents were 
§o conlident of success, that when a new writ was moved for 
Appieby, on his acceptance of office, the motion was ro' 
ceived with shouts of derisive laughter.' And while the 
presumption of lliu boy-minister was ridiculed,' the strongest 
measures were immediately taken to deprive him of iiis 
authority, and to intimidate the court, whose policy he sup- 
ported. Many of Mr. Pitt's advisers, desparing of his pros- 
pects with the present Parliament, counselled an immediate 
dissolution : ' hut the same consummate judgment and fare- 
Bigfat, which, a few months earlier, had induced him to 
decline office, because the lime was not yet ripe for action, 
now led him to the conviction that he must convert public 
opinion lo his side, before he appealed to the [leople. 
Though standing alone, — without the aid of a single cabi- 
net minister, in the House of Commons,* — he resolved, 
under every disadvantage, to meet the assaults of his oppo- 
nents on their own ground ; and his talents, his courage and 
resources ultimately won a signal victory. 

Secure of their present ra^ority, the first object of the 

Opposition was to prevent a dissolution, which 

prereot » di»- they believed to be impending. The day after 

leih Dee., tlie dismissal of the late ministers, the Opposition 

insisted on the postponement of the thijd reading 



tbe Rolliad, ilia youth woa thus ridiculed: — 
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of the Laiid-tiis Bill for two days, in order, aa Mr. Fox 
avowed, lliiit il mi^ht not " go out of their hands until they 
ahaiild have taki^n ^ucti measures aa would guard ugiiinst the 
evils which might be cxpc^cled from a dissolution." * On 
the 22d Devember, the House went into committee on the 
state of the nation, when Mr. Biskine moved an address to 
the Crown, representing "that alarming rumoi-s of an in- 
tended dissolution of Parhnment hare gone fortli;" tiial 
" inconveniences and dangers " were " likely to follow from 
K prorogation or dissolution of the Parliament in the pres- 
ent arduous and uriticul eonjunelion of affairs ; " and he- 
eeeohing his Majesty " to suffer his faithful Commons to 
proceed on the business of the session, the furtherance of 
which is so essentially necessary to the prosperily of the 
public ; nod that his Majesty will he graciously pleased to 
hearken to the advice of his faithful Commons, and not to 
k the secret advices of particular persons, who may have pri- 
vate inleresis of their own, separate from the true interests 
of his Majesty and his people." ' Notwithstanding a.^ur- 
ances that Mr. Pitt had no intention of advising a dissolu- 
tion, and would not consent to it if advised by others, the 
kddrass was agreed to, and presented to the king by the 
whole House. In his answer the king assured them that 
he would " not interrupt their meeting by any exercise of 
his prerogative, either of prorogation or dL*solution." ' This 
Lassomnce, it was observed, merely referrtKl (o the meeting 
£flrf Parliament aHer the Christmas recess, and did Tiot re- 
i the apprtihensians of the Opposition. On the 24ili 
December, a resolution was agreed to, that the Treasui-y 
ought not to consent to the acceptance of any moi-e bili.-i 

ifrom India, until it should appear to the House that then' 
were suffident means to meet them.* 
t 



1 Ful. Hiat., xtIv. 310. 

■ Hid., S16. Tbe last paragrapti of ttie addreai 
m 10 William 111. in 1693. 
• P»rl. Hiat., xiiv Ml. 
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These strong measures had been taken In Mi". Pitt*! 
Mih Ju. absence ; and on hia return lo the House, after 
'■**■ Christmas, the Opposition resumed their offensive 

atriiude. Mr. Fox went so far as lo ri-fuse to allow Mr. 
Pitt W deliver a message from ihe king ; and being in pos- 
eeaaion of ilie House, at onee moved ilie order of the day for 
ihe eommitiee on ilie stale of ihe nation. 

In the debate whieh ensued, the Oppo-ition attempted to 
t'Xtort a promise that Purharaent should not he dissolved ; 
but Mr. Pitt said he would not " presume to compromise the 
royal prerogative, or bargain ii iiwiiy in tlie House of Com- 
mons." ' This debate was signalized by the declaration of 
General Eoas that he had been sent for' by a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, and (old that if he voted against the new adminis- 
tration on the 12[h January, he would be considered as an 
enemy to the king.' Being unable to obtain any pledge from 
the minister, the Opposition at once addressed themselves to 
devisu effectual obstacles lo an early di.-^aolution. The House 
resolved itself inlu the committee on the state of the nation, 
at half-past two in the morning, — by a mnjoriry of forty 
agiunst the ministers, — when Mr. Fox immediati-ly moved 
a resolution, which was agreed to without a division, declar- 
Rmoiution ing it to be a high crime and misdemeanor to issue, 
rfXfaty un- alter a dissolution or proi'Ogation, money voted for 
JlJ'^JiJ^^.'** any service which had not been appropriated to 
■»"'■ such service by Parliament." 

He then moved lor " accounts of the several sums ai 
money issued, or ordered lo be issued, from the 19lh De- 
cember, 178 J, to the 14th January, 1784, inclusive, to any 
person or persons towards" naval, oi'dnance, army, or civil 

1 Pari. Hint., jciiv. 29i. 

> tiid., aj.-., 3!I9. 

* Com. Jouru., xxxix. 858. Theae gmnia were reviited in the next Pir- 
lUuinnt, — a fact overlooked hy Dr. Tomlino, wlio slnten that tlia Appro - 
priattun Act of 178-1 included tlie supplies of the previoiia session, wilhoul 
any opposition heiog offered. — ii/e of Pill, i. 5UT; 24 tito. III., Seea. ii. 
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'ices, "or in any oiher manner wimtever. for and towards 
■ervices voted in tlie present session of ParllumeDt, buL not 
appniprialed by any at^I of Parliament 10 such services." 
He uUo |ii'oposeil lo add, '' tliat no moneys sLould tie iddued 
for any public service, till that return was made, nor for 
three daya afterwards ; " but withdrew tliis motion, on being 
assured ihat it would be attended with inronvenience. He 
further obtained the post^toiiement of the Mutiny Bill until 
the 23d February, wliicb still left time for iU pacing beli'iti 
the expiration of the Annual Mutiny Act. 

Tiiese resolutions wtre followed by another, proposed by 
the Earl of Surrey, " Tiiat in the present i-iCuu- ^ . , ^ 
of his Majesty's dominions, it is peculiarly niy-»««Mii. 
■s&ary that there sliouM be an adminini ration 
which has the i-onfidenee of this Houee and the publiv." 
This being carried, he proceeded to another, " That the late 
ciianges in Ids Majesty's councils were immediately preceded 
by dangerous and universal reports ; that his Majesty's sacred 
name hud been uncoostiuitionally abused to aSect the delilier- 
aliODS of Parliament; and tliat the appointments made wera 
accompanied by circumstances new and extraordinurj, and 
such as do not conciliate or engage the confidence of this 

All these resolutions were reported immediately and 
■greed to, and tlie House did not adjourn until half-past 
seven in the morning.* 

Two days afterwards the attack was renewed. A resolu- 
tkm was carried in the committee, " That the t 
Nuance of the present ministers in trusts of the !l^„'J^?'ioB. 
highest importance and responsibility, is contrary J^,™"^ 
to i50U:ititutional principles, and injurious to the 1 '94. 
interests of his Maje^ty and his people." " The Opposition 
accused the minister of reviving the distmeled times before 
the Uevoluiion, when the House of Commons was gi-nemlly 
.th the Cj'owu; but lie listened IoJbd. 2S<1. 
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their remonstmncea with indifTerence. He brought in hii 
India Bill: it w&a ilirown out alter the second reading. 
Agiiln, he was goaded to declare his inlenlions concerning 
a dissolution ; Lut to the indignation of his opponents, he 
maintained silence. At length, on the 26ih January, he de- 
clared that, in the present situation of afTairs, he should not 
advise a dissolution. At Ibe same time, he said that the ap- 
pointment and removal of miniftera did not reft with llie 
House of Commons, and that as his resignation would be in- 
jurious to the public service, he stiil intended lo retain oflii-e. 
The House passed a resolution affirming that ihey relied 
u))OD the king's assurances, that the consideration of the 
afTairs of the East India Company should not be intei'rupted 
hy a prorogation or dissolution. 

Meanwhile, several influential raerabera were endeavoring 
ittmnnti to ^ t'"' '"' ^""^ '** ''''* ""^"'"d stiite of afFiiirs, by 
nniu paidM. effeeting an union of the minisieriiil and opposi- 
tion parties. With ihis view, on the 2d February, General 
Grosvenor moved a retiolution : " That the present arduous 
■nd ctitical situation of public afTairs requires the exertion of 
a firm, efficient, extended, united administration, entitled to 
the confidence of the people, and such as may have a ten- 
dency to put an end to the unfortunate division^ and distrac- 
tions of this country." ' This being carried, was immediately 
followed by another, proposed by Mr. Coke of Norfolk : 
"That the continuance of the present ministers in their 
offices, is an obstacle to the formation of such an adminie- 
Iralion as miiy enjoy the conlidence of this House." This, 
too, was agreed (o, on a division." As these resolutions bad 
no more effect than any previous votes, in shaking the firm- 
ness of the minister, they were oi-dered, on the following day, 
(A be laid before his Majesty. 

The House of Lords now came to the aid of the king and 
his minister. On the 4th February, the Earl of Effingham 
moved two resolutions. The first, having reference to the 
[iv. 451. a By 233 uguiD«l S04. 
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▼ote of the House of Commons on the 24ih December as to 
theacceplanct of bills from India, afflrmed, "Thnt 
an attempt in any one branch of the legislature i^ni.-uinwM 
to suspend tlie execution of law by sepHraiely "''* 
assuming to itself the direction of a, iliscralionary power, 
which, by an act of Piirliumeiit, is vested in any body of 
man, to be exercised as lliey shall judge expedient, ia uncou- 
jrtitutional." The second wa^ that " Tlie undoubted iiuthor- 
itj of appointing to the great offices of executive govern- 
ment is solely vested in his Majesty ; and Ibut this House 
bas every ceason to place the firmest reliance on hu MhJ- 
esty's wisdom, in the exercise of this prerogative." The 
first was carried by a majority of forty-seven j the second 
was agreed to without a division. They were followed by 
an address to the king, assuring him of their Lordships' sup- 
port in the exercise of his undoubted prerogative, and of 
their reliance upon his wisdom in the choice of his minisiera. 
To thiH address he returned an answer, " that he had no 
object in the choice of miinster^, but to call into bis service 
men the most deserving of the confidence of bis Parliament, 
and of the public in general." ' 

To these proceedings the Commons replied by in$tpecting 
the Lords' Journal for their obnoxious resolu^ons, Rsuri or iiw 
— by searching for precedents of the usage of *-''™'"'"»- 
Farliament, — and, finally, by declaring that the House had 
not assumed to suspend the execution of law ; — and that 
they had a right to declare their opinion respecting the ex- 
ercise of every discretionary jiower, and particuliirly wllh 
reference to public money. They ju.JtIfied their previous 
votes, and asserted their determination to maintain their 
own privileges, wliile they avoided any enci-oachment on the 
rights of either of the other branches of the legislature. 

In the meaotime, no answer had been returned to the 

resolutions which the Commons had laid before the king. 

s was noticed, Mr. Pitt was silent;' and at lengili, 
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on the lOlli February, on tlie report of tlie or^iince esti- 
malef, Mr. Fox said that the House could Dot vote 
BiDiarthD supplies, until tliey knew wliat answer they were 
"'' ' to receive. Mr. Pitt engaged that the House 
aliould be informed what line of conduct bis Mnjei^ty intended 
to puriiue ; and ihe report, iti.-itead uf being agreed to, was 
recommitted. Oo (he 18th, Mr. Pitt at-quainted tlie iluiise 
" that his Majesty had not yet, in conipliance with the reso- 
lutions of the House, tliouglit proper to dismiss bis presenl 
ministers; and that his Majesty's ministers bad not re- 
signed." ' This onnounuement was regarded as a defiance 
of the House of Conimons, and again the supplies were 
poBtponed : though the leaders of the Opposition disclaimed 
all intention of refusing them. On the 20th, an- 
dremm to the other resolutiou and an address were voted,* ex- 
pressing reliance upon the royal wisdom to remove 
"any obstacle to the formation of ^ucb an admini^tratiou as 
the House has declared to be requisite." The address was 
presented by Die whole House. The king replied, that be 
was anxious for a firm and united administration ; but that 
no cliarge had been suggested against his present ministers ; 
that numbers of his subjects liitd expressed satislaction at the 
lale changes in his councils ; and that the Commons could 
not expect the executive olSevs to be vacated, until such a 
plan of union as they bad pointed out, could be carried into 
eETcct." This answer was appointed to be considered on the 
tst March, to which day the House adjourned, without en- 
tering upon any other business ; aud thus again the supplies 
were [loslponed. On the motion of Mr. Fox, (he House 
then presented a further address to (be king, submitting 
" that the continuance of an admini:«tration which does not 
possess the confidence of the representatives of the people, 

1 Feb. gtht Pari. Hist., xxiv. 505. 
* Wliiie in lb« lobby, oa the ili 
ht hia BUpporteri to move iin m 

' Pari. Uiot., xxiv. Ui7. 
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mast be injurioos lo ibe public s^rricv.' and praying for tU 
rMDoraL Ur. Fox mainraini-d ii to be wiihaui preoedeni 
for a minUtry lo bold t^Sat, in defiance of the Hoa.~e of 
Commoas. Mr. PiQ retorted that the hisiorj of tliis coud- 
trj afforded do example of a ministrr being called u|K)n ■• 
retire untried, and without a can<«. Tbe king, in his reply, 
took Dp tbe Ewne groond, and affirming thai im cliarge. com- 
plwnt, or specific objection bad yet been made against an^ 
of 1ms ministers, again declined to di»ntss ibem. And thai 
stood the king and his mini.'ier^ on one ^de, and tbe Hou^ 
of Comtnon^ on tbe other, arrayed in bonile attitude, — each 
party stauling firmly on its ooni!lituiiona! rights : the one 
active and offend Te, — ibe oiher patiently wutjng to strike 
■ decisive blow. 

Tbe Mutiny Bill wtus now postponed for Fiome days *s it» 
passing wag expected lo be the signal for an immedinie di»- 
eolation ; and one more effort was made to drive the mini^ 
tere from office. On the 8ih Mnreh, "a representation " to 
Ibe king was moved by Mr. Fox,' lo testily the surprise and 
of tbe House on receiving hu Majes^s answer 
la tbeir last addre&s — reiterating all tbeir previous aaic~ 
vents, — comparing tbe conduct and principles of bis ad- 
ilh those which characterized the unfortunate reigns 
of the Stuaris, — justifying the wiihiiotding of tlieir confi- 
B from ministers without preferring any chai^ as it 
tbeir removal and not their punieliment which was 
•ought, — and tailing credit to ihemselrea for their tbrbear- 
withholding the supplies.' This was the last 
slnig^ of Ihe Opposition. When their encoun- ^^, ^^ 
Icrs with the minbtry began, their majority was waptiM cw 
nearly two to one. This great disproportion soon 
dimini^Ml, (hough it was still, for a time, considerable. On 



1 > On Ihli occHion itntige 

^^^^ l,awther, iriw h»d fniled in 
^^^A tba d^au M DOI Itia^iirt I 
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the 12i.h January iheir mnjorily was fifly-four ; tin thp 20th 
February it was i-educed to twenty. On the let March il 
fell to twelve i on the 5th it was only nine ; and now, on 
this last occasion, it dwindled to one. The parlianientary 
contest wad at an end. The king and his mini.itera had tri- 
umphed, and were about to appenl from Parliament to the 
people. The Mutiny Bill was passed, — large Bupplie.s were 
Toted rapidly, but not appropriated: on the 24ih March, 
Farliament was prorogued, and on the following day dla- 
Bolved. 

While this contest was being carried on in Parliament, the 
HeflnUanicD contending parties were not idle out of doors. The 
tbii ttraggiB. |(j^g^ ^y|jQ rushed into it with so much boldness, 
had not been prepared for the alarming demonstrations of 
Parliament. If the minister of his choice hod now been 
driven from power, he would have been prostrate before the 
Coalition. Tiiis danger was at first imminent ; and tlie king 
awaited il with di^^maj. Defeat in such n conle.st would 
have been humiliating and disgraceful. Believing that he 
could be "no longer of utility to this country, nor could with 
honor continue in this island," he repeated his threats of re- 
tiring to Hanover, rather than submit to what he deemed 
tlie deatmciion of his kingly power.' From such extremi- 
ties, however, he was relieved by the declining numbers of 
his opponents, and the increasing influence and popularity 
of his own cause. The Coalition, though powerful in Par- 
liament, by means of a combination of parties, had never 
fieen popular in the country. While in power they had 
l.i;en eipojed lo continual ohloquy, which was redoubled 
after their dismissal. The new ministers and the court 
parly, taking advantage of this feeling, represented Mr. 
Fox's India Bill as an audacious attempt to interfere with 
the prerogatives of the Crown, and its authors as enemies 
of the king and constitution. The loyalty of the people was 
aroused, and they soon ranged them.-elves on the aide of the 
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king and his ininiKlers. A'ldresseB and olher 
tions of popular sympalhy were received from all piirts of 
the coantrj ; and ihe king was thus encoura^d to maiDlnin 
a firm attitude iu front of hid opponents.' The tactics of 
Ihe two parties in Purliament, and the conduct of iheir lead- 
ers, were also calL-ulaled to convert public opinion lo tliti 
king's side. Too much exasperated to act with caution, the 
Opposition ruined tbeir cause bj factious exiraragance and 
precipitancy. They were resolved lo take Ihe king's cabi- 
net by Blorin, and without pause or parley struck incessantly 
at the door. Their very dread of a dipsolulion, which they 
eo loudly condemned, showed little conlidence in popular 
support. Instead of making commoii c&urb with the people^ 
they lowered iheir contention to a party struggle. Consti- 
tutionally Ihe king had a right to di.'iinisB his ministers, and 
lo appeal to the people to support his new adm 
The Opposition endeavored to restrain him 
of Ibis right, and to coerce him by a majority of the exist- 
ing House of Commons. They had overstepped Ihe consti- 
tntional limits of their power ; and the assaults directed 
■gainst prerogative, recoiled upon themselves. 

On the other side, Mr. Pitt as minister relied upon the 
prerogative of ihe king to ap^joint him, — 1 ho duly of Parlia- 
ment lo consider his measures, — and his own rii>ht to advise 
the king to dissolve Parliamenl, if those mensui-es were ob- 
structed. The tnet, judgment, courage, and commanding 
talents of Mr. Pilt inspired his party with confidence, and 
secured popularity for his cause; while, by mainlaining a 
defensive attitude, he offered no diversion to the factions 
tactics of his opponents. His accession to office had been 
immediately marked by the defection of several members 
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I Writing to Mr. Pitt, 3Zd Feb., in refcreni^e in his answer (o the addre 

of tho auth, ihfl king said: " 1 Iniat that while the answer is drawn up wi 

dvilitr. It will be h clear support of my own righte, which the nddnwi 

ftUD ill part! of ttie kingdom show me the people Teel easenlia! (o theii li 

Tomliif'i Li/to/ Pill. i.iSl. 
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from the Oppo^ilion, — a circums lance alwayn calrnlntMl 
upon by a minisier in tliose times, — and waa soon followed 
hy the forbearance of olhera, who were not prepared to par- 
liHpale in the violent measures of iheir leaders. The influ- 
ence of the court and Giovemraent was etrennouflly eierted 
in making converts ; and the growing popularity of their 
cause disixmraged the leas ^eflloua of th<-ir opponenls. 

Mr, Pitt had waited patiently while the majorities against 
him in Parliament were fulling away, and public opinion was 
declaring itself, more and moiv, in bis favor. The results of 
the diasolution now revealed the Judgment with which he 
had conducted his cause, and chosen liis time for appealing 
la the people.' Every preparation had been made ibr using 
the influence of the Crown nt the elections, — the king him- 
self took the deepest personal interest in the success of the 
ministerial candidates; ' and Mr. Pitt's populatity was at its 
height, when Parliament was dissolved. Hia enemies were 
everywhere put to (he rout, at the hustings. To support 
Mr. Pitt waa the sole pledge of the popular candidaies. Uj)- 
wards of one hundred and i^ixty of his late opponents lost 
their seats ; * and on the afisembling of the new Parliament, 
he could scarcely reckon his majorities,* The minisier was 
popular in the country, all-powerful in Parliament, and had 
the entire confidence of the court. If sucli was the succesa 
of the minister, what was the triumph of the king ! Ho had 
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»xpe!Ied one miriHtiy, and relained nnother. in definnce nf il«s 
ise of Commons. The piTiple liad pressed forward lojallj 
to his support ; and by Iheir aid he liadoveilMrncallopinsilion 
to his will. He now possessed a sirong government, nnd n min- 
ister in whom lie confided ; anil lie enjoyed once more powi-r, 
freedom, and populHrily. Not only liftd lie overc-ome und 
'^ined a party wtiich he lialedi but lie had eMabllBlied rliL* 
idcncy of the Crown, wliich hi: nee forth, for nearly tit^y 
years, continued to prevail over every other power in ihe stale. 
Such results, however, were not without danger. Already 
the king was too prone to exercise his power ; and ,^ nauiM 
the encouragement he had received, was likely lo "^^pliw'Ji 
exalt his views of prerogHtive, But lie had now "«"«•'•■ 
a minister who — with higher «liiliiies and larger views ot 
Blate policy — had a will even .=tranger llian l"--* it.tatinniof 
__ Throughout his reign, it had bi^n the ten- Jf'JJ'"'' 

[Qcncy oF the king's personal administration to favor 

:n whose chief merit n*as their Hubsitrvience to his own 
[^riews, instead uf leaving the eotinlry to be governed, — as a 
iG^e Btal« should be governed, — by its ablest and mor't [lOp- 
'Vlar statesmen.* He had only had one other mtnii^ier of ih« 
same lotly pretensions, — Lord Cli(i<liam; and now, while 
trusting that slutesman's son. — t^biinng hi'i coum-iU, and 
approving his policy, — he yielded lo bi^ superior inlellt-ct. 
Tet were the Royal predilections not without influence on 
tlie minister. Reared in the Whig school, Mr. Pitt soon 
deserted the principles, as he had been i«vered from the 
connections, of that party. He had been raised lo power by 
toyal favor, — maintained in il by prerogative, — and he Wflj 
ascendant, by having made common cause wiib 
the Crown. Hence he naluraliy leant towards prerogative, 
and Tory principles of government. His contests with hid 
great antagonist, Mr. Fox, and the Whig party, still further 
alienated him from the principles of hU youth. Until the 
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French Eevolution, howevei', hi.i policy wns wise and liberal ; 
but from that time hi^ rutti became Hi'bitrary, nnit opposed to 
public liberi^. And such were his Intent'', and auch the 
temper ol' the iime:<, thai he was able to make even arbitral^ 
principles popular. Durinf; his loiifr fldministration ihe peo- 
ple were converted lo Tory prineiples, and encouraged the 
king and the minister to repress liberlj of thought, and lo 
wage war against opinion. If the king was no longer his 
own minister, — as in the time of Lord North, — he had Ihe 
satisfaction of seeing his own principles carried out hj hands 
far abler than his own. In proi^cculions of the prei-s,' and 
the repression of democrnlic movements at home,' the min- 
ister was, perhaps, as zealous as the king : in carrying on 
war to crush democracy abroad, ilie king was more zealotia 
than hia minister. They labort'd strenuously together ia 
support of monarchy all over the world ; and respected too 
little the constitutional liberties of their own people. 

Nor did the king relax his accustomed activity in public 

affairs. From ilie close of ihe American War 
cDDtiiiued u. until the breaking out of hostilitie.'i with France, 

his pleasure was taken by the Secretary-at-War 
upon every commission granted in the army ; and throughout 
Mr. Pitt's administration, — and, indeed, as long as His Maj- 
esty was capable of attending to business, — every act and 
appointment was submitted to him, for his judgment and 
approval.' 

And if, during the administration of Mr. Pitt, the king's 

. independent exercise of influence was somewhat 

of Uw CrD"ii less active, the power of ihe Crown itself, — as 

wielded jointly by himself and bis minister, — 
was greater than at any former period. The king and his 
minister were now absolute. A war is generally favorable 
to authority, by bringing together the people and the Gov- 
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«e and eombined exprlk' 

, notwilhalanding ir3 lieavy burdens and nu- 

es, was popular on account of the principles 

it was supposed to represeni ; and the vast expenditure, 

. if it dislres^d the people, muliiplied the patronage of the 

Crown, — afforded a rich harvest for contractors, — and 

made the fortunes of farraer^ and manufacturers, by raiding 

the price of every description of produce. The " moneyed 

clasps " rallied round the war minister, — bought seats in 

t Parliament wiih their sudden gain-<, — rnngiHl themselves 

' In a strong phalanx behind their leader, — cheered his 

Bpeeches, and voted for him on every division. Their zeal 

was rewarded with peerages, hnronetcies, patronage, and all 

the good tilings which an inoi-dinate expenditure enabled 

him to dispense. For years, opposition in Parliament to 

p t minister thus supported, was an idle form ; and if beyond 

^ Its walls, the voice of complaint was raised, the arm of the 

law was strong and swift to silence it.' To oppose the min- 

bter, had become high-treason to the state. 

Great as was the king's confidence in a minister so pow- 
erful as Mr. Pitt, yet whenever their views of ^^ ^^ 
[wlicy differed, the king's reiwlution was as index!- '"fj'™" 
[We as ever. Nor were Ins ministers secure fi-om encwmiMt 

« of his personal influence against (hem, 
i >Mrhen he was pleased to use it. The first measure on which 
i likely to encounter objections from ihe king, 
V ilras that for Parliamentary Reform. Having pledged him- 
self to the principles of such a measure, while in opposition, 
s detei-mined not to be unfuilhful to ihem now. But 
before he ventured to bring forward his plan, he prudently 

I submitted it to the king, and deprecated the opposition of 
Ibe court. Writing, on the 20ih March, 1783, the king 
,BWd, Mr. Pitt's " letter expressed that there is but one issue 
of ihe business he could look upon as fatal, that is, ibe 
ijpOBBibility of ihe measure being i-ejected by the weight of 
1 Sea Clw'ptar VIII., Pre»» and Liberty of Opinion. 
L ^ L 
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those wbo are supposed to be connected with the Govern' 
tnent Mr. Pitt must reoifect tbnt (hough I hnve 
thought it unfortunate ihnt he had early engaged him.eclf in 
this measure, he ought to lay his thoughts before the HouBe; 
that out of (lerjonal regard to him I would avoid givin;; 11117 
opinion to any one on the opening of the door to Pailia- 
menlary Iteforin, except to him ; ther^^fore 1 nm certain 
Mr. Pitt cannot Buapect my having influenced any one on 
the occasion. If others clioo-e, for base end?, to impute 
Euch a conduct to me, I must bear it as former fiil^e sugges- 
tions." * He proceeded 10 say that every man ought to vote 
according 10 hia own opinion ; and warned Mr. Pitt that 
" there are questions men will not, by friendship, be biassed 
to adopt." This incident is significant. Mr. Pitt appre- 
hended the exertion of the influence of the Crown to defeat 
his measure. The king was aware of the suspicions attach- 
ing to himself; but while promising not to interfere, he 
could not refrain from intimating that the measure would be 
defeated, — as indeed it was, — without his inlerference. 

The extent to which the preponderating influence of the 
Prmnd nj- ^rown was recognized duritig this period, is ex- 
ing idHufou empUfied by (he pohtical relations of parties to his 
DfttaCrewp. jjgjgp,y g^^ ,^ ,|jg Prince of Wale-, on the occa- 
sion of the king's illness in 1788.' At that time ministers 
enjoyed the entire conlidence of the king, and commanded 
an irresistible majority in Parliament; yet was it well un- 
derstood by both parties, that the first act of the Regent would 
be to dismiss his father's ministers, and take into his councils 
the leaders of the Opposition.' Thus even the parly which 
protested against the influence of the Crown was quite prfr 
pared to use it, and by its aid to brave a hostile majority in 
Parliament, as Mr. Pitt bad successfully dune a few years 
befoi'e. 
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1 Toniline'a Life of Pitt, ii. 40. 

I See Chapter III. 

» TomlinB'8 Lite of Pill, Li. 480. 
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Al length Mr. Pitt's fall itseir, like his rise, was due to the 
kin^V pergonal will; Biiil was liroiighi ubout in Ut.piu'iBiU 
[he aaine way as many previous poliiicol events, by irrecpoti' 
Bible councils. There is reason to believe that Mr. Pitt'* 
unbending temper, — increased in »tublK)mnei>s by bis long- 

ilinued supremacy in Parliament, and in the ciibinet, — 
bad become distasteful to the king.' His Mnje-^-ty loved 
power at least aa much as bis minister, and waa tenacious 
of his auihority, even over those in whom he bad confi- 
dence. Mr. Pilt's power bad nearly overshadowed his own ; 
and there were not wanting opinions amongst friends of the 
king, and i-ivoIs of the statesman, tliat the latter had " an 
overweening ambition, gr^at and opiniative presumption, 
and perhaps not quite constitutional ideas with regard to the 
re?pect and aliention due to ihe Crown." * 

While this feeling existed in regard to Mr. Pitt, his Maj- 
esty was greatly agitated by events which at once c(,„i^ 
aroused his sejisitive jealousy of councils to which ^'''"'' 
he had not been admitted, and his conscientious 
scruples. Mr. Pitt and bis colleagues thought it necessaty 
to inaugurate the Union of Ireland, by concessions to the 
Boman Catholics ; ' and had been, for some lime, deliberat- 
ing upon a measure to elTect that ol>ject. Upon this ques- 
tion, the king had long entertained a very decided _.,,,_..,j. 
opinion. So far back as 1795, lie had consulted <>' 
Lord Kenyon as to the ohligalions of his c 
na^on oarh ; and though his lordship's opinions were not 
quite decisive upon this point,* his Majesty was persuaded 
that he was morally ve.-trained, by that oath, from assenting 

I S7lh Feb., IBOl. " I WM told Ibia evening, by Pelham, that lili Moj. 
Hly lud Tur * long time »iiic« been distuKiofled wilb Pitt*B,«nd particuUrly 
wilta Lord GntDviile's ' authariiuive omniieni' luwards him, and lh>t nt 
lltanlioninbia ministry liad long beea in hia adad." — Lord Matmaliurji't 
Catraponiknce, Iv. 94. 

' Lord MaliresbiTiy'a Correspondence, W. 3B. 

• See Cbspter XII., on Civil and Religinus Liberty. 

* They were publiabed by Dt. Pbillputla (aftetwnrJa BiaLop of Elder) in 
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to any furlher meaiures for (he relief of Ihe Bomaa Culbi 
Ecs. Long before the ministers had bo far matured iheir 
propoMl R» lo be prepared to submit it for iiia Mnjeaty'a ap 
proval, he Iwul bi^en made acquainted witli their intenliona 
In September, 181(0, Lord Loughborough had shown him 
letter from Mr. Pitt upon the subject ; and the Arcbbiahop 
of Canterbury, at Ihe suggestion of Lord Auckland, haJ 
also intbrmed the king that a scheme was in coulemplation, 
which was represented as dangerous to the Church.' lu 
December, the Lord Chancellor communicated to bis Maj- 
esty an elaborate paper against the Roman Catholic claims j ' 
and Dr. Stuart, Arehbishop of Armagh, — a son of the 
king's old favorite. Lord Bute, — increased his Miijesty'fl r&- 
pugDBuce lo the measure wbich the ministers were prepar- 
ing.* The king immediately took counsel with some of tlia 
opponents of ibe Catholic claims ; and without wailing for 
any communication from Mr. Pitt, lost no time in declaring 
his own opinion upon the measure. At bis levee on the 
28th Januai7, 1801, he lold Mr. Wiiidliam, Ihe Secretaiy- 
at-War, "that he should conaider any person who voted for 
it, as personally indisposed towards him." * On tiie Mime 
occasion he said lo Mr. Dundas, " I siiall reckon any man 
my personal enemy, who proposes fliiy such measure. Tiie 
most Jacobinical thing I ever heard of!"* On the 29th, 
be wrote to Mr. Addington, the Speaker, desiring him to 
"open Mr. Pitt's eyes on the danger arising from the agiiat- 

1 Lord SidmoDth's Life, i. SIB; Lord Malmeabury's Corresp., iv. 16, IT 
E2. 

■ Lunl Campbell's Lives of the Cbancellors, ri. 300, 3£i, .tl (cj. j Roee'a 
Coirenp., i. 2B9. 

' Cunlcreagh'a Curreap., iv. S3. 

* Lord Malmesbury's Corresp., ir. S. His Lordship in relatiog this lir 
cnmslnnce, etntes that Piit had coatmunicated tbe measure on Ihe previous 

was not received by the king until Sunday the Isl Feb., though Lord Gren- 
vJUe aad Mr. Dundas bad already epoken to his Majesty upon the subject. 
— iift, i. 28S,28T. 

' Wilberfon:e'i Diaiy; Lift, III. T; Court aad Cabinets of Geo. III., iu. 
UB; Lifcef Laid 3idaiDUIb,i. 880; B«H's Cotteip., L 308. 
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iproper quealion." ' Mr. Addington undertook thii 
DonimisEion, and thought he had di^uaded Mr. Pitt from 
proceeding with a measure, to which the king entertained 
insuperable objectiona.' But if at first inclined to yield, 
Mr. Pitt, after consulting the cabinet and other political 
friends, determined lo tiike hia stand, as a responsible minis* 
ter, upon the advice he was about to tender to the king. 

Mr. Cunning is suid to have advised Mr. Pitt not to giv< 
way on this occa.'ion. It was hia opinion, "thai for sevtra 
years so many concessions had been made, and so many im- 
fMrtant me»sure9 overruled, from the king's opposition to 
them, that Government had been weakened exceedingly; 
and if on this particular oceasion a stand was not made, 
Pitt would retain only a nominal power, while the real one 
would pass into the hands of tiiose who itifiuenced the king's 
mind and opinion, out of sigljt." ' 

Whether sharing this opinion or not, Mr. Pitt himself 
was too deeply impressed with the necessity of ht. nti m- 
Ihe measure, and perhaps too much committed to do™i"urf* 
the Catholics, to withdraw iL It appeur^i, how- '~'^- 
ever, that he might have been induced to give way, if he 
could have obtained an ai^urance from his M»jesty, that 
ministers should not be opposed by the king's friends in 
Parliament.* On the 1st February, he made the formal 
communication to the king, which his Majesty had, for sev- 
eral days, been expecting. The king had been aware of 
Mr. Pittas deierminafion before he received this letter, and 
had wished Mr. Addington, even then, to form a new ad- 
ninistration. By Mr. Addington's advice a kind but most 
■inbending answer was returned to Mr. Pitt, in which hi.^ 
Sliyesty declared that a "principle of duty must prevent 
Itiffl from ditcuisiag any proposition tending to destroy the 



1 Tha kiog to Hr. AddingloD ; Life of Lord Sidmoalb, L 386, 1 

* life of ..unl Sidmouth, i. 287. 
■ Utlnieibiiry'i CorrMp., iv. B- 

* Bote'! CotT«{i-, 1. 3M, 3M- 
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groundrtork oF our hiippy ponslitution."' The inlcniiity 
the king's feeling on the subject was di-plajed by what he 
Eaid, about this lime, to the Diike of Poriland : " Were he 
to agree to it, he should belray his trust, and forfeit liia 
crown i that it might bring the framera of it to the gibbet." 
His trusty couni^ellor replied: "he was suie the king had 
nilher suffer martyrdom, than submit to this measure." ' In 
vain did Mr. Addinglon endeavor Id aceonimodiite tliese dif- 
ferences. Mr. Pitt, being as infleKible as the king, re* 
signed; and Mr. Addinglon was intrusted witli the task of 
foi'ining an anti-Catholic ndininistration ; while an active 
canvass was undertaken by the courtiers against the Cath- 
olic cause, as a matter personal to the king himself.* 

Mr. Fitt has been justly blamed for having so long con- 
, cealed liis intenlioii:! from the king. His Majesty 
■Dismtnsga- himself Complained to Lord Grenville, lliat the 
CattaciiD question had been under consideration since the 
'* " ' month of August, though never communicated lo 
bim till Sunday, the 1st February ; and stated his own be- 
lief, that if the unfortunate cause of disunion had been 
openly mentioned to him " in the beginning, be should have 
been able to avert it entirely." ' Whether this delay arose, 
as Lord Malmesbury has suggested, "either fmm indo- 
lence," or from want of a " suHicient and due attention tc 
the king's pleasure," * it was assuredly a serious error of 
judgment It cannot, indeed, be maintained that it was 
Mr, Pitt's duty to lake his Majesty's pleasure, before any 
bill had been agreed upon by the cabinet ; but his 



iThe king to Hr. Fitt, lit Feb.. ISOl; Urd Sidmouth's Lifb, I. SBI. AS 

the eorrespuiidence between (tie king uid Mr. Ktt is publisbad in Ur. I'hill- 

pUts'e pMiiiphlut, 1S27, aod in tlie Quarterly Kevlevr, xxxii. 290. und put 

df it in Lord Sidmoulh'g Life; Hoae'a CorTesji., ii. 386, et n^., 303, 309. 

* Lord MalmeBbuiy'B Correpp., iv. 46. 

Jbid., iv. fl; Castle reasb'n Correap., iv. 34; Conrt and Cabinets of Gn 

Mem.of Vox, ill. 252; Life. if [.urd Sidmoulti, i. SS, Sic. 
King to Lor>i SidniDuiti, Feb. Tlh ; Lurd SidmoulU'e Lifii, i. 398. 
Loid Ualmeiburj'a Correap,, ir. 2. 
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flpon Ihe general queRtion, aroused the suspicions of tiie 
king, and gave ihose wlio differed from the minisler iin 
opportunity of eoncerting an opposition at courL' 

Resolute as was Sir. Pitt on this occasion, yet bcin^ 
deeply affected, a few weeks afterwards, by hear- ... ^^ 
ing tliat ihii king had imputed his illness to the i^'ot pio-ii* 
recent conduct of his minister, he conveyed an 
issurance to his KlHJesty, that he would not revive the Citih- 
olic quei^tion.* 

Mr. Aiiilington enjoyed the confidence, and even the 
affection of the king, whose correspondence at tiw kini'i 
this period resemhles, — both in its minute al- Mr^^S^'" 
tenlion to every department of husiness, foreign ""'' 
or domestic," and in iia terms of uitachmeut — his lellera 
to his former fmorite. Lord North.* 

The king was rejoiced to find himself free from the re- 
Btraints wliicli the uhanicter and position of Mr. Pitt had 
imposed upon him ; and delighted to honor the minister of his 
own choice, — who shared lii^i feelings and opinions, — who 
consulted liim on all occasion-^, — whose amiable character 
Bud respectful devotion lunched his hcnrt, — and wliose in- 

I Lord Malmetibury'a Corresp., ir. il 

* l,ord Malmefibiiry's Curresp., iv. 
Sate'* Corresprnidence, I. 394. 

'Lord Sidiuouth'a Life, i. 366. 387, 

* Lord Sidtiioulli'B Life, i. 301, 303. 
writes: " I mean lo have his affeclit 
On Ihc aiti Marcli, tie writes: "The 
■xprenlre of bis Majesty's cordial «p; 
which hit aaa CAnnccOor of Ihe £a: 

, dKMiaea to add, niaat correctly recomni 
I IBtb May, anil on other ovcasinnn, be T 
' ofthe ExL-hiiqaer."— /Aid, sal. S 

(le«r Chaiicullur of the Exciiequer." - 

writes: "The Iting is highly gratiliad 

bility of Mr. Addiiiglon'e lieart, whic 

bavin); placed biin with so murh pn 

He tnuls tbeir mutuul aScvtion can 
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tellect faa not so cammnndiQg as Ic ovttrpower and subdue 
hia own. 

But this administration, — formed under circum stances un- 
favorable to its stability, and beset, from its Tery 
•bikiduipaw- commencement, with jealousies and intrigues,' — 
' ' afler concluding a peace with France, prepared 
the way, in less ihan three years, for Mr. Pitt's restoration 
to power. It was not without reluctance that the king found 
himself obliged to part with his favorite minister, and to sub- 
mit himself again to the loflier temper of Mr. Pitt: but he 
was convinced of the impracticability of upholding any longei 
the administration of Mr. Addington.* 

Mr. Pitt ut^ed upon the king the DeceJi.<Jty of forming a 
, strong government, by a union with Lord Grenville 
fua^ toiuiiiiit and Mr. Fox ; but such was his Majesty's repug- 
nance to the latter, that he absolutely refused to 
admit him into the cabinet.* So inveterate was his aversion 
to this statesman, — aggravated, at this period, by mental 
disorder, — that he afterwards declared "that he had taken 
a po^ilive determination not to admit Mr. Fok into his coun- 
cils, evea at ike hazard of a civil war."* Mr. Fox being 
proscribed, the Opposition would listen to no propositions for 
on arrangement ; ' and Mr. Pitt was obliged to place himself 
at the head of an administration, wtak in taleuts as well as ia 
parliamentary suppoi-t. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Addington took up a position in the House 

Lord Eld "^ Commons, as leader of the " king's friends," 

moutii-) Kia- — ft party numbering sixty or seventy members.' 

kiuK Kii the He was still supposed to be in communication 

with the king ; ' and his supporters were some- 

1 Lord Sidmoulh's Life, i. S3G-310; ii. 107, IIT, &c. &c.; Lord Malnies- 
bury'B Cnrrtsp., iv. 38, 40, 42, 49, 91, »7, 1113, 167, 297, &u. &c.; Robots 
Cocresp., i. 2»2, 817, 329, 449 ; ii. S3. 

» Twisa's Life of Eldgn, i. 437-450. See also infra, p. 170. 

■TwiBB'gLireofEldan, 1.4*0-460 1 Kose'sCorreap., IL 118,132. 

4 Bose'a Comsp., ii. Ifia, 183. 

t Iii<L, 124-13d) Court lud CabiueU of Geo. III., iii. 362; Mem. ofFea, 

Ir.U. 

TtoM'tConr. 119. ' Il,id..lll. 
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times ranged against ihe Government.* He profnaned pei* 
•OdhJ adberenc« lo the king lo be ihe rule ol' liis polilical 
COnducL Writing aoon after his relirement from office, he 
tays : " I shall keep aloof from all parties, adhere to the king, 
and take a course that I can conM'ieniiuuiil; jusiify to my- 
itelli" ^ His attitude was tto formidable, tliat Mr. Pitt wud 
soon obliged to admit him and hiA followers to a share of ihe 
govemmenL* The king earnestly desired his union with 
Mr. Piit.^ whieL Ihe renewal of friendly intei-coiirse between 
them easily brought abouL He at-cordingly joined the ad- 
ministration, as Viseount Sidmouth, and President of the 
Council ; and induced his friends, who hud been lately voting 
against Ihe Government, to lend it their parliamentary sup- 
porL Sut being dissatisfied with the share of influence con- 
ceded to himself and his allies in the cabinet, he shortly 
afterwards threatened to resign.' And when, on the im- 
peacliment of Lord Melville, Mr. Hiley Addington, and Ur. 
Bond, who had been promised places, spoke and voted 
against the Government, differences arose beiwcen himself 
and Mr. Pilt, which led to his resignation.' 

Meanwhile, the only matter on which Mr. Pitt and the 
king were at variance, was not suffered again to k™,™^^^ 
disturb their friendly relations. Mr. Pilt had re- q^'^^JJJ.^ 
newed the assurance which he bad given the king "r- H"' 
in 1801, thai he would not revive the question of Catholic 
emancipalion, during his Majesty's life.' Not satisfied with 
this a^sui-ance, the king required " an explicit declaration that 
he would never, at any time, agitate or support the question 
of Catholic emancipation, or the repeal of the Test Act." ' 
This latter pledge Mr. Pitt, it would seem, contrived to 

1 Rose's Corr., ISS. 

> Lord Sidiuoulh'B Lif«, li. 31B. 

•CourtuidCabinetsorGeo. in., iii. 339; Lord SidmouCli's Life, U. 3SS, 

* Loril Sidmoulb's Life, Si. 

» time's Correep,, il. 3&S, 3a0-a?4. 

■ JMd, BW-4TG 1 lUd., lU. 157-174. , • Oid., UT 
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evade ; * but he was careful to avoid [lie forbidden ground, 
and was even obliged to oppose others who ventured to tres- 
pass upon il.' Though Mr. Pitt recovered the king'a conli- 
denee, lijs Majesty continued to form his own independent 
opinions, and to exercise a large influence in the government 
and patronage of the State.' 

The death of Mr. Pitt, in the midat of defeats, and dUaa 

ters to the European cause in which he was en 
miiiistrj, giiged, onue more forced upon the king an admin- 

istiution, formed from a party in whom he had no 
confidence. It was necessary to accept the ministry of " all 
the talents," under Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox ; * and per- 
Bonal intercourse Koon overcame the king's antipathy to the 
latter,* Lord Sidmouth having a strong body of parliamen- 
tary friends, who, to use the words of Lis bity^rapher, " con- 
stituted a species of armed neutrality, far too powerful to be 
safely overlooked," and being " undcrniood to enjoy the favor 
and coolidence of the king, and to be faithfully devoted to 
his Majesty's interests,"' was induced to join a purty with 
whom he had neither connection, nor political sympathies. 
The king's friends were not to be neglected, and were amply 
provided for.^ Lord Sidmouth himself, " not wishing to ex- 
cite jtalousy by very frequent intercourse with the king," 
declinifd the Pre.-^ideiicy of the Council, and accepted the less 
prominent office of Privy Seal.' 

1 Lord Siilmouth'a Life, il. 464. 

9 Hang. Pari. Ueb., v. 1013; see alao Chup. XII., on Civil anil Roligioiia 
Liberty. 

B ttose's Cornap., li. 13a, 134. 141, 1S8. 160. Mr. Pill was anxious thnt 
his friend and biograpber, Jlr. Toiuliue, liisliup af Lincoln, ghuuld be pro- 
moted lu the Sea of Canterbury; but the king insisted upon Hppi>l;itiiig Dr. 
Manners Sutton, Biihop ol Nunvicb, nniwitlihlauding nil the Bolicitatiuoa 
of hlB minialer. — Soie'i Corrap., ii. S2-9I, &e. 

* Boees Corwsp., ii. 238. 
t Tvrira'a Life of Eldon, i. 510. 

• Lord Sidmouth's Life, li. 413. 
1 lad., 424. 
■ ilritL, 41B; Mr. Abbat'a Diary, 424. Ou the death of Mr. Fox lu b*. 

lau Pnaidiitt of clia Coundl. 
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INFLUENCE OK THE CROWN. «» 

As (h^re was n difilculiy in admitting any ot Loni Rid- 
mouili'a political friends to the cabinet. Lord Kllen- a.ibii-i™ <* 
borough, the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of |;^J!|'„5h'^' 
's Bench, waa asaociiited with him, in order to "" ™i'i"»'' 
give weight lo his counsels,' Thi" arranfjemunt was open to 
grave constitutional objections. It had been the policy of our 
laws lo render the judges independent of ttie Crown :' and 
now the first criminal judge became one of its contidential 
advisers. Though the appointment was successfully defended 
in Parliament, where the precedent of Lord Manstield was 
much relied on, it was generally condemned by public opin- 
ion, and no similar appointment has since been made.' 

Before the new ministry was completed, the king was 
alarmed at a supposed invasion of his preroga- „_ 
tive. On tlie 1st February, Lord Grenville pro- "lOi UwXioi 
posed to his Miijesty some changes in the nd- tKimioB nt 
ministration of the army, by whicli the question "°'' 
was raised whether the army should be under the immediate 
control of liie Crown, through the Commander-in-Chief, or 
be subject to the supervision of ministers. The Icing at once 
■aid that the management of the army rested with the Crown 
alone ; and that he could not permit his ministers to interfei-e 
with it, beyond the levying of the tn»ops, their pay and cloth- 
ing. Lord Grenville was slnriled at such a doctrine, which 
be conceived lo be entirely unconstitulional, and to which he 
would have refused to submit. For some time it was be- 
lieved that the pending ministerial arrangements would be 
broken off; but on the following day Lord Grenville pre- 
Rented a minute lo his Majesty, staling that no changes in 

1 Wilberfhree's Life, iii. 356, Li>rd Rous imid: "I-ofi Sidiiioulli, with 

I tMti EUenborougti by bi; tide, put him in mind oC ■ r■iItal^ll aid steward 

with hfs maelilf, watching new nervanlE, lent (hey Bhould tuve tome evil 

deeigns igiinBl the nld family mansion." — Lord Sidimuth'i Lift, ii. 41T. 

1 13 Will. III. c. 32; 1 Geo. III. c. 33. 

tHuu.Deb.,Ti.30g; Lord Campbell' R Uves of Chief JuMices, ii. 4Bli 
" uor theCbincrlhin, vi. SSI; Lord Sidmnuth'a Life, ii. 417; Cliaptsi 
n AdmlnlatralioD or JuBtice. 
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iLti mnnngeiuent of the array should be effected wilhont his 
Mnjegly'd approljation.' To tlic doctrine thus amended, 
there could be uo reasonable objection, and ihe king as- 
sented to iu 

The Grenville ministry fell, like that of Mr. Pitt in 1801, 
by proposing a measure afTecIing the king's relig- 
with tbv king ioua scruples. As all the circum9lancea regarding 
udNtv^r- this measure will be described elsewhere,* it is 
Guflicient here to say that on proposing the Army 
and Navy Service Bill, — by which some of the disqualificai" 
tions of officers in the army and nary, being Roman Cath- 
olics and Dissenters, were removed, — the ministers either 
neglected to explain its provisions with sufficient distinctness 
to the king, or failed to muke themselvei- understood. Afier 
the bill had been introduced, a<) they believed, with his 
" reluctant assent," his Majesty's distaste for it became in- 
flamed into violent disapprobation. To propose such a meas- 
ure at all, was a strange indiscretion. Knowing the king's 
repugnance (o every concession to (he Catholics, they might 
have profited by the experience of Mr. PitL The Chancel- 
lor foresaw the danger they were incurring, and with Lord 
Ellenborough and L<ord Sidmoutli, protested against Ihe 
measure. The friends of the Government called it an act 

The king's friends, and the opponents of the ministry, 
A fwi. of ^'^ ""' neglect this favorable opportunity of 
theiiiii'B turning his Majesty's well-known religious scru- 
ples to account ; but soon directed his pei'sonal 
influence gainst his ministers. On the 4ih March, Loi-d 
Sidmouth " apprised hi^ Migesty of the nature and details 
of tbe measure;"' said he should himself oppose it; and 
soon ^erwards tendered his i-esignaiion to Lord Gren- 



h. 



1 Ann. Reg., 1806, 2G ; Lord Sidmouth'a Lift, ii. 
« Chapter Xl[., on Civil anU ReliKious LUmny 
* Lord Slnlnieebury'B Cprrwp., iv. 381-381- 
' Lord SidiiiDUlli'ii Life. ii. lo9-4<!3. 
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On th« 12ih. the Duke of Pontiind wroic to iha 
, e^cprcssing hi^ belief that ihe measure hnd not re- 
ceived ht-i Maje--iv*3 oonKnl, hik] thai il couH be ilfftuUcd 
in the Hou^ of Lords, ''Bat for iliis purpose," muiI hia 
grace, "I must Buriy stale lo yoar Majemy, thai jour wioliw 
must be distinctlj known, and ihat your pre*ient niini«tera 
should not have hiit pretext for equivocating upon the tub- 
ject, or any ground whatever lo pretend ignorance of yonr 
Itfajesty's senlimenla nnd de term in at ion, not only to willihoM 
ynur sanction from the |ir&.4enl measure, hut lo use nil your 
influence in resisting it," ' Writing on the same duy, hia 
grare said: "Ills Mnjesty has signitied his orders to ray 
nephews. Lords Geo^e and James Thynne, to vote against 
it."* On the following dny a person came to Lord Maline*- 
buiy from the Queen's house, nuihorized lo say, "that his 
Majesty's wishes, seniimenta, and intentions, respecting every 
measure which may lead to alter the legal restrictione ihe 
Catholics nre liahle (o, arc invarinhly the some as they al- 
waya liave been, and always will be so." ' The king himself 
also intimated to Lord GrenviUe, that "he should certainly 
think it right to make it known ihut his GenlinieniB were 
agninst the measure."' 

Hence it appears that courtiers and intriguing sialesmen 
were still as i-eady as they had been twenty-five years before, 
to influence the king agiiinst his ministers and to use hi« 
name for the purpose of defeating measurex in Parliament ; 
while the king himself was not more scrupulous in commit- 
ting himself to irregular interference with the freedom of 
parliamentary deliberations. On this occasion, however, 
opposition to the ministry in Parliiimpnt by the „,„„,„,^ 
king's friends, was averted by (he withdrawal of of ii™ •*■»* 
its nbiuiduiiment 



t Lord MilrDDsburf'i Carresp., v. SflU. 

* Ibid., 371. 

* iWf, 373. 

* Letter to Mr. T. Grciville, l4Lli March, 1 
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to the king, the ministers commilted a second indiKcretion. 
piBte n>- '^''^y reeerved to tliemselves, by a minute of tlic 
owed bj the cabinet, the right of opi;nly avowing their senti- 
iii™i of tha ments, sliould the Catliolic Petition be presented, 
and of submitting to liis Maje^ttj, from time lo 
time, such measures as they might deem it advi^iable to 
propose.' The Iting not only desired itiem lo withdraw this 
part of the minute, but demanded from them a written dec- 
laration that they would never, under any cii-cumaiances, 
propose to hira furtlier concessions to the Catholics, or even 
offer hira advice upon the subjecL' To such a pledge it was 
impossible for constitutional ministers to submit. They were 
responsible tor all public measures, and for the good govern- 
ment of the country ; and yel, liaving abandoned a measure 
which they had already proposed, they were now called upon 
lu fetter their future discretion, and to bind themselves irrev- 
ocably to a policy which they thought daii^rous to the 
peace of Ireland. The king could scarcely have expected 
Bucb submission. The ministers refused the pledge, and the 
king propeeded lo form a new administration under Mr. Per- 
ceval. He had regarded this contest with his ministers as 
'■ a struggle for his throne ; " saying, " he must be the Prot- 
estant king of a Protestant country, or no king."' 

In the Commons, the dismissal of the Government on 
PmsBdinji these grounds, and the constitutional dangers in- 
mo'n«''Dn°ihB 'o'ved in such an exercise of the prenigative, did 
nl^iSj' ""'■ P"** without animHdversion. On the 9lh 
■WT- April, Mr. Brand moved a resolution, " That it is 

contrary to Che first duties of (he confidential servants of th 
CroM'n to restrain llietnselves by any pledge, expressed a. 
implied, from ofieriiig to the king any advice which the 
course of circumstances may render necessary for the welfare 

1 Hans. Deb., ix. 231-24T; Life of Loni Sidmniith, Vt. 463; Lord Blalme»- 
bnry'B Corresp., Iv. 380; Rofie's CorrcKp., U. 321-327. 
~ Hona. Deb., ix. £13; Lord Sidiaoulh'a Lir<t, li. «34,- Rose's CorreapoDil- 
0, ii. 328-831. 
Tn-isB-B Lifa of Lord I'^iil^n, a. U. 
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and security of the empire." lu tlie debase it was argued) 
that as (he king was not responsible by law, if the tninistera 
should also claim to be absolved fiotn responsibility, by 
reason of pledges given lo the king, there would be do secu- 
rity fur Ihe people against the evils of bad giivernnieiiL 
Had the ministers agreed lo such h pledge, ihey would have 
violated their oaths as privy-councillors, and the king would 
have become absolute. To whiit dangers would the country 
be exposed if ministers might bind themselves to give such 
advice only as should be agreeable to the sovereign ? ' Nor 
did the conduct of secret advisers escape notice, who had 
coimteracted the measures of the public and responsible 
advisers of the Crown." On the other side it was con- 
tended that the siipuluiion proposed by the minivler.', of 
being at liberty to support in debate a measure which they 
had withdrawn, — and of which the king disiipproved, — 
was unconstitutional, as tending to plaee ihe king in dire<S 
opposition U> the Purliament, — ai> ^vi' whieh was ordinfr' 
rily avoided by the ministers refraining fiorn supporting any 
measure to which the king might hereafter have to give hig 
veto. The late ministers were even charged with having, 
in the explanation of the caui^es of their retirement, ar- 
raigned their sovereign at the bar of Parllumeni.* Mr. 
Perceval denied ibat the king had conferred with any secret 
advisers until after the mini:iiers were dismissed ; and said 
that, in requiring the pledge, he had acted without any ad- 
vice whatever. The ministers, he declared, had brought 
upon themselves (he pledge propoi^ed by the king, which 
would never have been suggested, had they not desired to 
impose conditions upon his Majesty. 

Sir Samuel Romilly went so far as to maintain that if 
had subscribed sueh a pledge, ihey would have 

■» See tao Chapifr XII., on Civil and RelitHoui Lilwrty. 
* Mr. Ptimkett, Hans. Ueh., iic. 312. 

General Crauliml, Haas. Deh,, ix. 399: Mr. Pereeval. ii., 31fi Mr 

' irst, a., 331; Ur. Cauaiug, ib.. S43. 
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been guilty of a high crime and misdemeanor.^ With regard 
to Mr. PercevaFs statement, that the king had acted without 
advice, Sir Samuel said, that there could be no exercise of 
prerogative in which the king was without some adviser. 
He might seek the counsels of any man, however objection- 
able ; but that man would be responsible for the advice 
given, and for the acts of the Crown. There was no con- 
stitutional doctrine more important than this, for the protec- 
tion of the Crown. " History had unfolded the evils of a 
contrary principle having prevailed." It was also well ob- 
served by Mr. Whitbread, that the avowal of ministers that 
the king had acted without advice, amounted to a declaration 
on their part, that they disowned the responsibility of the 
act complained of, and left his Majesty to bear the blame of 
it himself, without that protection which the constitution had 
provided : but that from this responsibility they could not 
escape ; for by accepting office, they had assumed the re- 
sponsibility which they had shown so much anxiety to avoid. 
But Lord Howick denied that the king had acted without 
advice, and asserted that there had been secret advisers who 
had taken pains to poison the royal raind.^ On the Satur- 
day before the pledge had been required. Lord Eldon had an 
audience ; and both Lord Eldon and Lord Hawkesbury were 
consulted by the king, before measures were taken for form- 
ing a new administration. They were, therefore, the king's 
responsible advisers. In answer to these allegations, Mr. 
Canning stated that Lord Eldon's visit to Windsor had taken 
place on Saturday se'nnight, preceding the change of minis- 
\ry; that it had reference to a matter of extreme delicacy^ 
unconnected with these events, and that before he wenti 
Lord Eldon had explained to Lord Grenville the object of 
his visit, and promised to mention no other subject to his 
Majesty.' He added, that the Duke of Portland, Mr. Per- 

1 Hans. Deb., ix. 327. 

2 Jbid., 339. 

* Lord Eldon himself expressly denied having had any communication 
with the king on the Catholic Qu«Mtion, or the ministers. — Ttoiat't lAf^ 
il. 36-38. 
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ceval, and himself, hail endeavored lo prevent the sejiBralion 
between the late ministers and the king, liy amicable explu- 
nations. Mr. Canning concluded by Baying, that the minis- 
tera were " detennined to stand by their sovereign, even 
though circumstances should occur in which they may find 
it their duty to ajjpeal to the country."' In answer to this 
threat. Lord Henry Peily said that a great constitutional 
wrong had been done, and that no such intimidation would 
induce the House lo refrain from expressing their sense of 
it. This motion had been met by one for reading the other 
orders of the day, and the latter was carried by a majority 
of thirty-two." The Opposition were so lilile prepared for 
this result, that, during the division, Lord Howick addrpsiied 
the members in the lobby, and said that being nearly certain 
of a majority,* they must follow up their success with "an 
address to the throne, to meet the threat which had h(<«a 
thrown out [hat evening, — a tlireat unexampled in the an* 
aala of Parliament."* The House adjourned at lialf-past 
six in the morning. 

On the 13th April, a discussion was raised in the House 
of Loi'ds upon a motion to the same effect, pro- procmningt 
posed by the Mai-quess of Stafford.' The moat '° ""* '""^' 
remarkable speech was that of Lord Erskine, who had al- 
ready expressed his opinions on the subject, to the king him- 
self.' Not being himself, on account of religious scruples, 

1 Hans. Deb., li. 316. According to Sir S, Rnmilly, Mr. Cinning said, 
"he had made up lim mind, wb«n tlie Catholic Bill wu lint inenlinnnl, to 

Eveiy art waa uned to interest penon'i Tor Ifae king; hi> age vriu rB|Teii1edif 
menlioned, hii piouB acruplea, his regard for his conmnlion uath. whi.h 
eomo membera did not scruple to say would hute been viulalcd if the bill 
bad paeeed."^ AKxiOy'i Uft, a. IGl. 
> Aye), 258; Noca, 326. 

• A raajorily of twenty was expected. — RnmiRifi Lift, il. IBS. 

* Ham. Deb., ix. 848. Il wan intended tn follow up this motion, if car- 
ried, by tsMilutioaa expressing wont of conSdeuce in the ininieteis. — Bom- 
Of-M Uft, ii. 194. 

'It embraced all the words of Mr. Rrind's inuliun. but prtiied ■ pr«- 
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favorable to ihe Catholic claims, he yet riiliculeJ the argu- 
ment Ihat ihe kiog had been restruincd by his coronation 
oath, from assenting to the lute measure. He bad assented 
to the Act of 1793, whicli admitted Catholic mnjors and 
colonels to ibe army, without pegury ; — how then could hia 
outh be viokted hy i)ie admi^aion of eluff-oflicers ? On tbe 
((uestion of the pledge he asked, " Is it consistent with tbe 
laws and customs of the realm that the king shall make a 
rule for hia own conduct, whi(;h hia councillors shall not 
break in upon, to disturb with llieir advice?" If it were, 
"(he king, iiiFtead of submitting to be advised by hia coun- 
cillors, might give the rule himself as to what he will be 
advised in, until those who are solemnly sworn to give full 
and impartial counsel, and who are responsible to the public 
for their conduct as his adviser?, might be penned up in a 
comer of their duties and jurisdiction, and tbe state might 
go to ruin." 

Again, as to the personal responsibility of the king, ho 
laid it down that " the king can perform no act of govern- 
ment himself, and no man ought to be received within the 
walls of this House, to declare that any act of Government 
has proceeded from the private will and deiermineiion, or 
conscience of the king. The king, as chief magiBirate, can 
have no conscience which is not in the trust of responsible 
subjects. When he delivers the seals of office !o his officers 
of slate, his conscience, as it regards the state, accompanies 
ihero." " No act of state or government can, therefore, be 
the king's: he cannot act but hy advice ; and he who holds 
otBcB sanctions what is done, from whatever source it m»y 
proceed." ' 

By Lord Harrowby the motion was represented as plao> 
ing the House in the situation " of sitting in judgment upon 
the personal conduct of their sovereign." But perhaps the 
boat position for the Crown was that assumed by the Earl 
of Selkirk. The king, he said, could not be accountable to 

1 UauB. D«b., ix. :li5-Mo. 
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Parliament fur Ins conduct in changing his advi^rs, and the 
proposed pledge was merely a motive for such a change, 
bejond the reach of parliamentary investigation. 

Another view was thai of Lord Sidmoutb. Admitting 
that for every act of the execulive government there must 
be a responsible adviser, he " contended that there were 
many functions of the rovereign which, though striclly legit- 
imate, not only might, but mu»t be performed without any 
Buch responsibility being attached to ihcm, and which must, 
therefore, be considered as the personal acts of the king. 
Of these the constitution does not take cognizance." ' It 
was the object of this ingenious argument to absolve from 
reeponsibility both the king, who could do no wrong, and his 
present advisera, who, by accepting office, had become re- 
Bpongible for the measures by which their predecessors had 
been removed. This unconstiiutiona! position was well ex- 
posed by the Earl of Lauderdale. 

The example of Lord Danby waa felicitously cited both 
by the Earl of Lauderdale and Lord Holland in support of 
the constitutional principle that the king can have no sep- 
arate responsibility. Lord Danby, having been impeached 
lor offences committed as a minister, had produced a written 
authority from the king in his defence, but was yet held re- 
sponsible for the execution of the king's commands ; nay, 
the House of Commons voted his plea an aggravation of his 
offenccH, as exposing the king to public odium.* 

This doctrine, in truth, — that (or every act of the Crown 
Bome adviser must be responsible, — could not be denied; 
but (he artifice of putting forth the king personally, and 
representing him as being on his trial at the bar, — this 
repeated use of the king's name, was a lower of strength to 
the ministerial party.' 

Lord Sto&brd's motion had been met by the previous 

1 Hana. Deb., Iz. 399. 
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question ; but eventually the division was taken upon the 
m^ourtimeni of the House, which was carried hj a major> 
ity of eightj-oae ; and thus the motion was superseded.* 
The Houst! did not adjourn until seveo o'cioi;k in the morn- 
ing. 

But even now the question was nol set st rest. On tho 
Mr. LyiHo- 15th April, Mr. W. H. Lylllelon renewed the 
uin'ipru™'' discussion, in proposing a resolution expressing 
1807. regret at the late changes in his Majesty's coan- 

eils. The debate added little lo the arguments on either 
side, and was brought to a close, iit half-past six in the 
morning, by the House resolving to ^ass to tite orders of 
the day.' 

As a question of policy, it had obviously been a false step, 
I iio of "" ^''^ P^*^ "^ '''^ rainistei-s, to give expression to 
IbtabLt iheir reservations in the minute of the Cabinet. 
They had agreed lo abandon the bill which had 
caused the difference between thenisetyes and his Majesty ; 
ftnd, by virtue of their office, as the king's ministers, were 
fi'ee, on any future occasion, to offer such advice as they 
might think proper. By their ill-advised minute, they in- 
vited the retaliation of this obnonious pledge. But no con- 
Blitulional writer would now be found lo defend the pledge 
itself, or to maintain that the ministers who accepted office 
in consequence of the refusal of that pledge, had not taken 
upon themselves the same responsibility as if they had ad- 

Meanwhile, though this was the first session of a new 
Parliament, a speedy dissolution was determined 
UoD, April upon. Advantage was taken of the prevalent 
anti-Culholic feeling which it was feared might 
dubeide ; but the main issue raised by this appeal to the 
oounliy was the propriety of the recent exerci.-ie of pre- 
rogative. Ill the Loi'ds Commis.^ioners' Fpeech, on the 27th 
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[ April, the king said he was " 
of his people, while ihe evcnis which have recently taken 
place are yel fresh in their nM:o]|cciion." And he diaiincily 
invited their opinion upon them, by declaring that "he at 
once demonstrates, in the roosl unequivocal manner, bis own 
con!»:ienii()U3 persuasion of the rectitude of ibo^ motives 
upon which he has acted, and affords to hi^ people the be^t 
t^portunity of testifying their determination to support hint 
in every exern^ of ihe prerogiitives of his crown, which il 
(wnfonnable to lite sacred obligations, under which they are 
held, and conilucive to the wellare of hia kingdom, and to 
the s«)curity of the constitution." The recent exercise of 
prerogative is thus associated with the obligations of hia 
coronation oath, so as to unite, in favor of the new minis- 
tere, the loyalty of the people, their personal attachment to 
the sovereign, and their zeal for the Protestant esrablish- 
ment. Without such appeals to the loyalty and religious 
feelings of the people, the influence of the Crown was alone 
eufficient, at that time, to command a majority for minis- 
ters ; and their success was complete. 

On the meeting of the new Parliament, amendments to 
the address were proposed in both Houses, con-MwBBgof 
denining the dissolution, as founded upon " ground- Atueaiiin'ou 
less and injurious pretences," but were rejected ^ih*!!™' 
by large majorities.' i^j'' 

The king's will had prevailed, and was not again to be 
called in question. His own power, condded to ^ 
the Tory niinisters who were henceforth admit- J"" p'^'"' " 
ted to his councils, was supreme. Though there 
was still a paity of the king's friends,' his Majesty agreed 

itoo well with his ministers, in principles and policy, to ii^- 
quire the aid of irresponsible advisers. But hia rule, ones 
more absolute, — after the struggles of fifty years, — was 
•rui 
* .1 . i 



1 Id tbe Lords by a iDijorily of 93, and Id the Commons 
I Wla6.~Ha.iitard;DrbaUl,\x.6b7-«!>$. 
' * Lmd Sidmeuth't Life, ii. US; BomiLly-B Lift, ii. 2HI. 
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drawing to a close. The will, that had been so strong and 
unbending, succumbed to disease ; and a reign in whidi the 
king had been so resolute to govern, ended in a rojral 
^ phantom/' and a regency.^ 

1 See ChApter III. 
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Rsipu of Geor^ 1?. 



W^ ' 

^^^ Thr Prince Regent differed loo mnch, in character aDd 
babila, from his royal fatber, to be inclined to ex- chumetwrf 
ercise ihe influence of the Crown, with Ihe same ti» frtart 
■ctiTity. George 11!^ eager for power, had also 
delighted in business, to which he had trained himself from 
early youth.* With greater abilities, and superior education, 
the prince was fond of ease and plea-ture, and btcf^ to busi- 
Dess. His was not the temperament to seek the labor and 
viiieties of public affairs: nor had power devolved upon 
bim, until ibe ambitious spirit of youth had ceased lo prompt 
him to exertion. He loved the " pomp and circuraaiance " of 
royalty, without its cares. But though disinclined to the 
daily toils which his father bad undergone for fifty ye^rs, — 
and disposed, by indolence and indifierence, to leave more 
discretion to his ministers, in the ordinary aflkirs of state; 
yet whenever his own feelings or interests were concerned, 
bis father himself had scarcely been more imperative. 

Tbe very qualities, however, which disinclined the prince 
to laborious activity, exposed him the more readily inflanHgr 
to the influence of his court. His father's will was "^ «"«- 
■trong, and full of energy; his own, inconstant and capri- 
cious. The father bad judged for himself, with rude vigoi 
U)d dedsion : the son, — impulsive, indolent, and without 
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etrength of principle or conviction, — whs swayed by Ihi 
TJce of those nearest to hb person. 

The early events ol' the regency di8[>lajed at once the pi-e* 
ponderating influence of ihe Crown, over all other powers 
of till! state, and the subjection of the regent to the eoonstils 
of the court. 

To politics, apart from their relution» to himself, the prince 
BhmiTm. was indiifereut; and his indifiurence led to llie 
{omtS"*''' 8i»™s results, aa the king's strong predilections. 
fHDDdi. jjg rendily gave up tho opinions, as well as the 

political fi-ieiids of his jouih. As to his friends, indeed, he 
had been separated from them for many years, by tbe French 
Revolution:^ tbe death of Mr. Fox had more recently loos- 
ened the tie wbich had bound them together: the part taken 
by them against the Duke of York, had further relaxed it; 
and the proud hearing of Ihe great Whig leaders, — little 
congenial to the lighter manners of the court, — had nearly 
broken it asunder. But lately they had exerted themselveE 
Btrenuou^ly ogainat the restricliona upon the powera of the 
regent, which (he Glovemmenl, following the precedent of 
1788, had propostd; and their general views of policy were 
supposed to coincide with his own. 

Other circumstances pointed strongly to their being now 
called to office. The Perceval administration, 
«L>idminii- whicli had owcd its origin to the king's dread of 
the Roman Cntholic claims, was weak and dis- 
united; and while the leading stiitesmen of all other parties 
were favorable to ihe Roman Cniholic cause, the sole merit 
of this ministry lay in their opposition to it, Mr. Perceval 
himself had been personally ohnoxious to the prince, as the 
friend and adviser of his delei'ted princess, Caroline of 
Brunswick : nor had the chancellor. Lord Eldon, been free 

1 Mr. Erskine, writing to Mr. Lee, 8lh Feb. 1T93, said : "We are nuw 

imbinatlon (nol aeowid) wilh the denpols of (be Niirlh, lo reslure iiion- 
rctav in Franca. And u It la tha cauH aT kInK*. our prince ia drawn iiita 
H, ^d bu UkAQ hi* luv« of all -^ la." ^ HxInHjikem iTtmiiri, ii. W. ' 
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frinD the same ofTence. The regent had al^ EuspecU.-d ihe 
latter of keeping him at a distance fram hia Talher, and told 
his lordship allerwsrds "thai there was no person in ihe 
whole world that he iiated so much, aa for years he had haled 

Tlie priiite had further raist^d the expectations of the 0[i- 
posirioQ, by confiding to Lord Grenville and Lord The prinH 
Grey tiie drawing up of his answer to the joint ^kBrf"" 
resolutions of the two Houses on the conditions of iJil^^^J™" 
the regency; and he, as suddenly, repressed these **"!■ 
expeciaiions by rejecting tlieir draft for another, — the com- 
position of bim^lf and Mr. Sheridan. This proceeding, so 
contrary to the views of these noblemen as responsible ad- 
visers, drew fi'om them a remonstrance, which, however con- 
etilutional in doctrine, was too lof^y in its lone, and partook 
too much of the character of a lecture, to be altogether ac- 
ceptable to the prince.' 

While the Regency Bill was passing through Parliament, 
the prince had frequent communications with the nopntoruw 
Opposition. The plan of a new administration Op'«»"'°''- 
was concerted, and several of the principal jdaces were allotted 
to the Whig leaders. So aaaui-ed were they of their speedy 
accession to power, that, jealous of the influence of Lord 
Moira and Mr. Sheridan, they were already insisting that the 
prince should engage lo consult none but his future tnlnia- 
tera.' Nor were ministers less persuaded of (he impending 
change.* Tiie king himself, in his lucid intervals, was in- 
formed of it by his chancellor; and was prepared lo restore 
hia old servants when he recovered.' But before the Regency 
Bill had received the royal assent, the queen ad- Thair dJnp- 
dressed a letter to the prince, suggealing the seri- P^"""""- 



moirsof Ibe Bejjeiic}', i. 21, el is 
»Ho8aCorTeap.,il. 471-475. 

* Twua's Lift of Lord Eldoa. 
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oua consequencea which a change of minii^try might 
Dpon the king's recovery. The prince accordingly acquainted 
Lord Grenville that the state of his Majesty's health pre- 
vented the removal of ministers ; but ihat his confidence was 
entirely with liia lordsliip, Lord Grey, and his otlicr friends.' 

When the restrictions upon the prince's powers, as regent, 
Hiipropani were about to expire, and the king's recovery had 
■hoDidj^o become more improbable, it was still believed that 
Kt. Pbt™™!. ||g woiiiiij at length, form a new administration 
consisting of the Opposition leaders. He contented himself^ 
however, with proposing, through the Duke of York, ibat 
" some of those persons with whom the early habits of hia 
public life were formed," should agree to strengthen Mr. 
Perceval's administration, — a proposal which they could 
ecarcely have been expected to accept.' In suggesting this 
arrangement, he truly avowed that he had " no predilections 
to indulge ; " having now become as indifferent to the prin* 
ciples, as to the persons, of the Whig leaders. 

Restrained for a time, by the possibility of the king's re- 
nii Mtrange- covery,' from making any changes, he had easily 
STwhig' become satisfied with existing arrangements, — his 
'**'"■ contentment being increased by a libeml civil lisL 
This result was imputed to secret counsels, — to the per- 
suasioQ of the queen, the Hertford family, and the court 
Parliament and the press rebounded with denunciations of 
PinuDonnt ^^^^^ covert influences.* But the events of this 
UifluiiiMor period had a deeper import than the intrigues of a 
court, and the dtiappointments of a party. They 

1 Boau Coneap., ii. 478, ITS. 
lUunMrd's Debates, xxii, SB, i 
tbo Begency, i. 222. Lord GrenTille, writing (o 
turn, t~cb. 13th, 1812, said : " Tbe whole wm ei 
tinaancB of Perceval, wiUi CttBtlereagh aad Sidmouth to help him. And 
this, I believe, is what Lord Yarmouth meanB, wboee iatentioaa are those 
B of any consequencB." — Jbid., 33i. Mr. T. Grenville, W 
. — Ibid., 228 1 Life of Sir J. Romllly, iii. 11. 
Coiresp., ii. ITS, 1T9. 
DcWm ou Lord Bnringdon'i motion, 19th March. 18IS. Lord Daiii- 
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Burked the paramount influence of the Crown in the govern- 
ment of the country. Here were the two great pHriies in 
die slate looking lo roynl favor alone, as the source of their 
power. It was never lioubled by the mini^rera, that, if they 
retained the confidence of the prince regent, they would be 
able to command the support of ParliamcnL It was never 
doubted by (he Opposition, that, if invited to accept oltice, 
they would be able to maintain their position as firmly aa 
the miaisiei-3, whom they were sei^king to displace. Both 
parties were aiisured, that the support of Parliament would 
follow the confidence of the Crown. The Whi^ had relied 
upon the personal friendship of the prince regent: but the 
ministers, having supplanted their rivals by court favor, con- 
tinued to govern the country, with the acquiescence of an 
obsequious Parliament. There was no appeal, on either 
side, to political principles or policy, or lo public service ; 
but all alike looked upwards to ihe court. The Tory 
party happened to prevail ; and the government of tlia 
stale was, therefore, conducted on Tory principles. If the 
Whig party had been placed in powei', without any change 
in public opinion. Whig principles would have been iu the 
ascendant. 
_ The a.<:fiassination of Mr. Perceval made an unespccled 
Binning tor a new ministry ; liut the court np- Ncgotttttou 
"pears to have been resolved that do considerable orH* pTre* 
change should follow. Overtures were made to "*' '^"^ 
Lord Wellesley and Mr. Canning, to strengthen a govern- 
ment to whose policy they were opposed ; but, — as had 
doubtiesa been expected, — they refused such conditioiis.* 

Ehf, Earl GtBf, &c. — Harunntt Dibnttt, xzii. 62,80. Lord Donougb- 
B,«U«, April ate), ISia.— Ibid,, S2S. Mr. L}'tllet'>n, Ma/ 4lti, 1812, said 
" It WW notoriuua that Itie regent wu gurroundtd with rsvoritAa, k\A. u 
it irere, hi'mmed in wiib luinioDs." — IIM., 1103. Moore'i Life of Sticr- 
iiUn, li. 3»4, 407 ; Life of Sir 8. Romilty, il. 388 [ Wilbetforea-B Life, ill 
4M ; Uulie of Bucluiigbam's Ueinoin of die Uef^ucy, i. 35, tl teg., 7^ 
lU, ITT, 2'11, 2M ; Twibb's Life uf Lord EldoD. li. IDS. 

1 Twiea-B Life oT Eldon, ii. Wi-in ; Court and CubincU of llie lb 
(pdusy, i. 305. 
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The uld government vouM bave been at once revived, 
not the CommuDS addressed the regent, on the motion of 
Mr, Stuart Wortley, to lake measures " lo form a. strong and 
efficient administration." • Lord Welleslej was now com- 
missioned to form a roinislry : but none of the existing min- 
isters would listen to his overtures; and the Opposition 
declined lo accept such a share of the cabinet as was offered 
to them i and thus his lordship's mission failed, as the court 
liad, probably, iniendeil. 

At length Lord Moira, — the intimate friend of the prince, 
Lord Urrin'i and the Unconscious tool of the court, — was 
minioD. cliarged to consult with Lord Grey and Lord 

Grenville, on the formation of an administration. He stated 
lliat he had received ihis commissioa without an j restrictions 
upon the consideration of such points aa ihej judged useful 
fur his service. Nothing could exceed llie apparent fairness 
of this proposal ; but, as Lords Grey and Grenville had 
Tfaerarii received information that no changes would be 

""^ permitted in ihe royal household,' they inquired 

whether they should be at liberty to consider appointmenta 
to tlioae great offices in the household, which were usually 
included in political arrangements, on a change of ministry. 
Lord Moira, having obtained the prince's consent to part 
with the officers of the household, if he should advise it, had 
assured his royal highness, before he undertook this mission, 
"that he should not part with one of thi;m." In execution 
of his promise, he now said that it would be impossible for 
him to concur in the necessity of changing the household on 
Ihe formation of a new ministry; and upon this issue the 
negotiations were broken off. As the views of Lord Moira 
on the one side, and of the Whigs on the other, had f)een 
well known before Lord Moira received hi 

> Usasanl'e Debates, 1st Ser., xxiii. 331, 3B6. 
9 Mr. T. Grenville (o Mamuau or Uuukingliain, 3ULli April, 
Date of Backiai/hrimrt Memari o/" Jit jeneji, i. 336. From same 
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proposal would seem to have been as illusory as those 
hich had preceded it. But there was yet another artifice 
practised upon the Opposition leaders. Though Lord Moira 
had determined not lo agree to any alteration in the house- 
hold, Lord Henford, LonI Yarmoolh, and ihe other offlcera 
had resolved to resign their olHces at court, should the Op- 
position undertake to form a government But thi& impor- 
ant information was prevented, by court intrigues, iVom 
caching the noble lords who were conducting the negotia- 
tions.' Tliey insisted upon the change in order to give " lo 
a new government that chai-acier of efficiency and Hliibiliiy, 
and those maiks of the constituiional Eup[>ort of the Crown, 
■which were retjuired lo enable it to act usefully for Ihe pub- 
lic service." Lord Moira rested his resistance to a cliiim, — 
which, according to custom, could hardly have been opposed 
in any boaa Jide consultations, — on the ground thai changes 
in the household would give countenance to the imputations 
which had been thrown upon the court. It need hardly be 
§aid that his conduct produced the very result which he had 
professed his anxiety lo avert. 

The leaders of the Opposition were persuaded of the hol- 
lowness of all the proposals which had been madu rhora^nt'* 
to ihem ; and, knowing the hostility of the court, ^^"n^t^ 
were aa unwilling as their opponents, that these """u*' 
overtures should lead to any result." Hud they been less 
lofty and untwnding, they might perhaps have overcome the 
obstacles which they dreaded. The regent had not the stub- 
bom will of his royal father, and might have been won over 
o their side again, if they had once established ihemselvea 

1 Debates in Lords and Commons, Stii and IKb June. 1813 ; Hanurd'l 
Debates, let Ser., xxiii. 356, 39T, B9'l, GD«, and Ai>peDdix ol' Papen g 
Udore's Life ofSberidan, k. i2b ; Twies's Life a( KIduu, ii. 214-220. 

1 DebBtcB in House of Lords, 3d, Gtb, and gib .Tune, 1812 ; llaniartl's 
Debates, Ist Ser., xxiii. 332-3&6, and App. sli. ; Twisa'a Lil^ of EldoD, 
IL 218, 817 i Life of Komilly, iii. 42 ; Homer's Memoin. ii. Ill, 311 i Loni 
Granville to tlie Marquess of Buckingham, June 6tb aud Stb, 1812 \ Ouki 
•f Buckingham's Munioirs of ttvgency, i. Zai, 377 ; Ur. T. GreavIUe.— 
AnL.3G4. 
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at court. So thoiigtit many of their disappointed followers : 
hut the great lords judged otherwise, and proudly ehmnk Irom 
the ungracious task of combating the disfavor of the princi!, 
and the intrigues of his courtiers. The prince, indeed, had 
now become so violent against the Opposition, that we are re- 
minded of George III, in the days of th« Coalition. " He 
told Lord Wellesley that he had no objection to one or two 
of them individually, but as a body he would rather abdicate 
the re^ncy than ever come into contact with them." ' And 
again, after the failure of Loi-d Moira's mission, — "ihrea 
times that day, before dinner and afler dinner, he declared 
(hat if Lord Grey hud been forced upon him, he should have 
abilicated." ' 

These negotiations, meanwhile, had served their purpose. 
The old adminiatralion was immediately reconsti- 
«on of the tuted, under ihe Earl of Liverpool ; and when 
der Lord LIT- complainls were made, in the House of Commons, 
^^' that a strong administration had not been formed 

in compliance with their address, the blame was thrown upon 
the impracticable leaders of the Opposition. The ministers 
were now aafe, and gained an easy triumph over Mr. Stuart 
Wortley and Lord Millon, who endeavored to unsettle the 
government, by further representations to the regent.' 

Henceforth the ascendency of Tory politics, which George 
III. had established, and which the regent hud 
of Torj poll- been expected to overthrow, was maintained more 
"^ firmly than ever. By the influence of (he Crown 

it had been created j and by the same influence it was up- 
held during the regency, and throughout ihe reign of George 
IV. All opposition being thus deteated, and the ministers 
and the court party being agreed, the prince regent had no 
further need of personal interposition in the 
ihe country. 



I 



1 Duheof BudcingfaaiD'aMemnirsafttie Regcncj, i. 333. 
' Moare'H Meiuoln, liy Lord John Riuwll, i. 380. 
■ JuDe IDh, HanMrd'H Oelntan, 1st Ser., xxiii. SST. 
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On Mb accession lo the ihrone, he was dissalisiicd with 
Siinisters for resisting his demands for a larger p^^j. 
j^vil list ; bat submiciud to thi^jr judgment, and aeidnii ibe 
i-ereD, in his speech to Parliamentj disclaimed any 
Irish for an iniireased revenue.' Soon afterwards his painful 
relations with the (|iieen led to proceedings of wLieti liia 
ministers could not approve : but in which, — with the hon- 
oi-able exception uf Mr. Canning,' — tliey were induced to 
support hira. The king'a personal feelings and honor were 
fioncemed ; and tlie embari-usaiiig conduct of the queen her- 
self, led thera to accept the responsibility of measures lo 
which the king already stood committed. No sooner had lie 
succeeded to the throne than he desired to obtain a divorce ; 
but his ministers, at that time, resisted his wishes, and ex- 
plained their objections, in some able minutes of the cabi- 
net.' He obtained from them, however, an assurance that, 
if her Majesty should return to England, they would no 
Jonger oppose him in his cherifihed object.* They were 
little prepared for so embarrassing an event ; but it was 
soon to be brouglit about by the offensive measures which 
Ihe king had taken, and his ministers had sanctioned, against 
her. 

The queen had already been irritated by two great insults. 
,Our ambassadors, acting upon their instructions from home, 
bad prevented her recognition as Queen of England at for- 
,«ign courts ; and her name had been omitted, by ci 
of the king, from the liturgy of the Church, 
legality of this latter act was much doubled.* 

1 Twin's Life of Eldon, ii. 303 ; Com. Joiira., lisv. 110. 

s Sea Staplelca-s Life of Canning, 390-295, 31B-333. 

i lOth and llch February, 1830 i Slapleton's Lift of Can 
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least so disputable as to bo an unwise exercise of tbe pre- 
rogative.' Such insults as tliese, naturally provoked the 
quueu to insiiit upon her proper recognition. At tbe same 
time they aroused popular sympathy in her cause, which 
encouraged her to proceed to extremities. The minislera 
vainly attempted a compromise : but it was too late. The 
queen was already on lier way to England, loudly asserting 
her rights. They endeavored to prevent her approach, by 
Bubmitiing a proposal that she should receive an annuity of 
50,000/. a year, on renouncing her title, and continuing to 
reside abroad ; and threatening proceedings against her in 
Parliament, if she refused these conditions. She refused 
thera, and hastened to England, — when preliminary pro- 
ceedings were at once commenced. Even now there waa 
still hope of a compromise, sought by the queen herself. 
Tbe king was willing to drop all further proceedings against 
her, and to recoguize her title, on condition of her residing 
abroad ; but the queen demanded the restoration of her 
name in the liturgy, and her recognition in at least one for- 
eign court, — which the king refused to concede.' 

And now the threat was carried out to the fullest extent, 
Conduct of ^7 'I'e introduction of a bill info the House of 
"" "'°'''*"' Lords, to deprive her Majesty of her title, pre- 
rogatives, and rights, and lo dissolve her marri^e with the 
king. Tbe ministers were fully sensible of tbe difficulties, 
and even of the danger, of yielding to tbe king's desire to 
prosecute this formidable measure. Lord Eldon, writing in 
June, 1820, said, " I think no adminisli'ation, who have any 
regard for him, will go the length he wishes, as an adminis- 
tration, — and if they will, they cannot take Parhament 
along with them : that body is afraid of disclosures, — not 
on one side only, — which may uS'cct the monarchy itself." 



3 Twies's Life of Eld.jii, ii. 372. 
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But on tlic; fuiilure of all iheir attempts to effect nn FK-oommo- 
dation of the royal diffei'eoces, they yielded, — against iLeir 
better judgment, — to the revengeful spiiit of the king. 

TLe disgraceful iDcidents of Ihe " queen's trial " are loo 
well known lo need repetition, even if they ought otberwiEe 
to find a place in this history. But what were the constitu- 
tional aspects of the case ? The king had resolved to exe- 
cute an act -of vengeance rather than of justice against the 
queen, — who^e wrongs had aroused for her protection, the 
strongest popular feelings, — sympathy with a woman, and 
resentment of oppression. All the power of the Crown was 
arrayed on one side, and the excited passions of the people 
on the other. The impending conflict was viewed with 
alarm by statesmen of all parties. Many sagacious observ- 
ers dreaded a civil war. The ministers foresaw the dangers 
to which the country was exposed : they disapjiroved of pro- 
ceedings which, without their acquiescence, could not have 
been altempled ; — yet they lent themselves to gratify the 
anger and haired of the king. They were saved from the 
<»nsummation of their worst fears by the withdrawal of the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, at its last stage in the House 
of Lords; but in proceeding so far, in opposition to tiieir 
own judgment, they had sinned against their constitutional 
obligations, as responsible ministers. By consenting to act 
as instruments of the king's pleasure, they brought him into 
dangerous collision with his people. Had they refused to 
permit, what they could not justify to Parliament or the 
country, they would have spared tjie king his humiliation, 
and the stale its perils. 

Not lo have supported the king in a cause affecting his 
deepast feelings and his honor, might have exposed them to 
the reproach of deserting their royal master iu his utmost 
need, and even of siding with hia haled consort:' but a 
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higher eenae of their responsibilities, and greater firmness 
in asserting them, ivould have made them mediators between 
the king, on the one side, and the queen, the Parliament, 
aod the people, on the other.* 

The Opposition had espoused the queen's cause, — some 
ThBking'Bsn-''' protect her from oppression, — some to lead a 
l^MtthB popular cause against the ministers, — and olliers, 
OppoBltion. lite Cobbetl, to gratify their hiltur hatred of 
the govemraent. The king's resentment against those who 
had opposed him in Farliitment, equalled that of his father 
against Mr. Fox. Mr. Fremantle, writing Dec. 29, 1820, 
to the Marquess of Buckingham, said : " His invective 
against Lord Grey was stronger and more violent than I 
can possibly repeat ; " and again : " Wliat I am mo^t ansious 
to observe to you, was his increased hostiUly and indigna- 
tion against the Opposition, and more personally against 
Lord Grey." ' Tet the same acute observer, who knew the 
king well, writing again Jan. 24, 1821, said: "Lord Gren- 
ville iancies a JVhig government could not last sis moniha, 
reasoning from the conduct of George HI ; but in this I am 
persuaded he would find himself deceived, for the same 
decision and steadiness of mind does not belong to his suc- 
cessor. And should ihe cliange once take place, new at- 
tachments and habits would prevail, and obliterate all former 
anger." * 

Meanwhile, the popularity of Ihe king, which had suffered 

1 Ur. Canning wrote to Mr. HuBkisson, Oct. 3, 1820, that the minigten 
tiugbl to have held thia langnage to the king : " ' Sir,^divorcB is imposal- 
hlel' 'What! if she conies, if she braves, if she insults?' 'Tes,eir,iii 
BI17 case, divorce is impoasihle. Other Iliinga may be tried, other expe- 
dionCs ms}' be resorted to ; hnt divorce, we tell you again, ia impoBaible. 

It can never be ;' and see the triuls" (of their conduct), — "a 

government brought into contempt and dete'lation ; a iingdom thrown 
into tiuch ferment and eonntlsion, as no other kingdom or goveroment 
ever recovered from nithout a revolution ; but I hope we shall." -- Sto^fe- 
loB'i Life of Caamas, 299. 

s Duke of Buckingham's Memoirs of George IV., i. 89. 

•/W., 112. 
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Ibr a time from these proceedings, wbb speedily recovered. 
The moDsrchy had sustained no permanent in- pnpiji»riij of 
jury : it^ influence waa not in the !e;i8t impaired. ***"■ ^■ 
The personal diameter of the king was not such as to com- 
niand the respect or attachment of the people ; yet at no 
previous period had their loyalty been more devoted — 
never, perhaps, had the adutatioa of royalty been so ex- 
travagant and servile. There were djseontent and Inrbu- 
lence among some classes of the people ; but the Crown and 
its ministers ruled supreme over Parliament, the press, the 
Bociety, and the public opiiijoa of the country. 

Though the influence of the Crown was acknowledged &i 
fully as at any time in the late reign, it hod not ([qUonorMc 
been brought under parliamentary discussion for b™"*!™™ 
many years: when, in 18S2, Mr. Brougham in- of thacmwo, 
troduced a motion on the subject. He proposed 
to declare that tlie influence of the Crown was " unnecegsary 
for maintaining its constitutional prerogatives, destructive of 
the independence of Parliament, and inconsistent with the 
well-governing of the realm." By comparing the present 
expenditure with tnat of 1780, — the number of places and 
commissions, the coat of collecting the revenue, and the host 
of persons looking up lo government for patronage, — ha 
pronounced the influence of the Crown to have been greatly 
increased since Mr. Dunning'a celebrated resolution. He 
admitted, however, that the number of placemen in the 
House had been diminished. In the time of Lord Carteret 
there had been two hundred, and at an antecedent period 
even three hundred : in 1780 there had been between eighty 
and ninety; and in 18"22, eiglity-seveu, — many of whom, 
however, could not be said to be dependent on the Crown. 
He drew an entertaining historical sketch of the manner in 
wbidi every party, in tuni, so long as it held oflice, had en- 
Jc^ed the confidence of the House of Commons, but had loet 
that confidence immediately it was in Opposition, — a coin- 
cidence, he attributed to the ascendency of the Crown, which 
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alone enabled any ministry lo commnnd a majority. The 
Mai'qiiess of Londonderry, in a judicious speech, pointed out 
that the authority of the Crown liad been controlled by the 
increasing freedom of tlie press, and by other causes ; and 
after a debate of some interest, Mr. Brougham's motion was 
negatived by a large majority.^ 

Early in his reign, tbe king was supposed to be in favor 
TtaaUng'i of a measure for the relief of the Roman Catlio 
Sithouo I'*'^ ; and its friends were even speculating upon 
qDHdon. jjjg encouragement to carry it through Parlia- 
ment.' But in 1824 he bad become " violently anti-Catho- 
lic ; " and so paramount was his influence supposed to be 
over the deliberations of Parliament, that ihe friends of the 
cause believed it to be hopeless.* Until the death of Lord 
Liverpool, the Catholic claims having small hope of success, 
it was sufficient to let the king's opinions be known tliroagh 
common report. But when Mr. Canning, the brilliant cham- 
pion of the Roman Catholics, had, become first minister, his 
Majesty thought it necessary to declare his sentiments, in a 
more authentic shape. And accordingly he sent for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, and 
"directed them to make known to their clergy that his senti- 
ments on the Coronation Oath, and on the Catholic question 
were tliose his revered fether, George III., and liimented 
brother, the Duke of York, had maintained during tlieir lives, 
and wliicli be himself had professed when Prince of Wales, 
and which nothing could shake ; finally, assuring them that 
tho recent ministerial arrangements were the result of cir- 
outnutnncos, to bis Majesty equally unforeseen and unpleas- 
uiit." * And when political necessity had wrung froni Sir 

1 Ayt* BIO, Nnaa 101. — Rantard'i DebBtei, 2d Ser., vii. laGfl, 
' " 1 ll»»r lia i» foT it," soil! the Duke of Wellington to Mr. FromantlB. 
" Uy tllB \iy," ha HililBd, " I hvar Lady Conynghain supports it, which is 
l,$nilt Moe" — Oute of Sadtiagham-i Meinoira of George /K,i. 148 ; 

I JM; 11. loa, mo, ati. 

* BlMUuU uf (he HIbIiup of Lundon at a dinner of t)ie clergy of his djn- 
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I Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington, t 

B of relief could no longer be witliheliJ, it waa with 
I extreme difiiculty that they obtained bis assent to its intro- 
r dactioD.' After be bad given bis consent, be reti-acted, and 
ra^in yielded it: — attempted to deny, or explain it awaj to 
L-Catbolic advisers: — complained of bis niiiiislera, and 
I claimed the piiy of his frienJs. " If I do give my assent," 
, said he, " I'll go to the balbs abroad, and from thence to Han- 
T : I'll return no more to England .... I'll return no 
: let them get a Catholic king in Clarence," Such bad 
e been the threat of the stout old liing, who, whatever bis 
fitnlts, at least bod firmness and strength of will. But the 
king who now uttered these feeble lamentations, found solace 
in his trouble, by throwing his arms round the neck of the 
aged Eldon,' And again, in imitation of bis father, — hav- 
ing assented to the passing of the Act, which be bad delib- 
erately authorized bis ministers (o carry, — be gratified hia 
animosity against those who had supported it, — particularly 
the peers and bishops, — by marked incivility at his levtie; 
' while be loaded with attentions, those who had distinguished 
I themselves by opposition to the government.* 

This concession to the Roman Catholics, — which the 

I ablest atateamen of all parties concurred in supporting,— 

I had already been delayed for thirty years, by the influence 

I of the Crown. Happily tbb influence had now fallen into 

f -weaker hands ; or it might still have prevailed over wiser 

ounsela, and the grave interests of the state. 

Hitherto we have seen the influence of the Crown invari- 

' ably exercised against a liberal policy ; and often Rgig„ „; w\i- 

against the rights and liberties of the people. But """^ ^' 

the earlier years of the reign of William IV. presented the 

B, 81h May, 1827 ; Duka of Buckingham's Memoirs of George IV., ii. 



i. 374, &c. 
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s Twias's Life of Eldon, iii. 83-87. PEel'a Mem-, i. M3-350. 
■ Tmra-B Life of Eldon, iii, 88. 
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novel spectacle of the prerogatives and personal influence ol 
the king being exerted, in a great popular cause, on behalf 
t "'' ^^^ people. At varioBS times, Bmall expedi- 
Dfparitainm- enl.J had been tried with a view to restrain the 
urjrefo™. j^^ji^p^^ ^f jjjg Qf^,^„ . |,,,t ,ijg ReCorn, Bill, by 

increasing the real power of the people in the House of 
Comnioos, was the first great measure ealcufaled to effect 
that object ; and this measure, it was everywhere proclaimed 
that the king himseif approved. The ministers themselves 
announced his Majesty's entire confidence in their policy, 
and his determination to support them;' and the advocates 
of the cause, in every part of the country, declared that the 
king was on their side. 

Yet, in truth, the attitude of the king in regard to this 
measure, at first resembled that which his royal predecessors 
had maintained against a pn^^ressive policy. When minis- 
ters first proposed to introduce it, he regarded it with dislike 
and apprehension ; he dreaded the increasing influence and 
activity of the Commons, and, — alarmed by the spirit in 
which they had investigated the expenditure of his civil list, 
— he feared lest, strengthened by a more popular represen- 
tation, they should encroach upon his own prerogatives and 
independence.^ The royal family and the court were also 
averse to the measure, and to the mtniatera. But when his 
Majesty had given hia consent to the scheme suhmitted by 
the cabinet, he was gratified by its popularity, — in which he 
lai^ly shared, — and which its supporters adroitly contrived 
to associate with hb Majesty's personal character, and sup- 
posed political sympathies. 

He was still distrustful of hia ministers and their policy ; 
yet n'hile the tide of popular favor was running high, and 
no political danger was immediately impending, he gave 
them his support and countenance. On their aide, they were 

lAt ths Lord Mayor's Dinner, Easter Monday, 1831. Twisa's Lifa of 
Elddn, iij. 126. 
* Roebuck's Hial. of tlio Whig Ministry, ii. 2T, SS. 
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not hIow to take advantage of the influence of his noiixi 
they knew that it woulcl be a tower of strength to their 
cause ; and, sensible of the insecurity of his favor, they took 
care that it should be widely proclaimed, as long as it lu-ited. 

Poiiticiana like Lord Eldon, who, for forty years, had re- 
lied upon the influence of the Crown to resist every popular 
measure, — oven when proposed by its own responsible min- 
isters, — were now scandalized by this " unconstitutional " 
cry.^ Yet what did this cry, in truth, import? The stato 
of parties in Parliament, and of popular feeling in the coun-« 
try, had brought into the king's service, a ministry pledged 
to the cause of Parliamentary reform. To this ministry he 
had given his confidence. George III., by some bold stroke 
or cunning manoeuvre, would soon have set himself free from 
Buch a ministry. Geoi^e IV., after giving a doubtful assent 
to their poUoy, would have reserved hia confidence and his 
sympathies for their opponents; but William IV. at this time, 
took a part at once manly and constiiutional. His responsi- 
ble ministers had advised llie passing of a great measure, and 
he had accepted their advice. They were now engaged in a 
fierce parliamentiiry struggle;" and the king gave them, — ■ 
what they were entitled to expect, — his open confidence. . 
So long as they enjoyed this confidence, he exercised hia 
prerogatives and influence according to their counsels. His 
powers were used in the spirit of the constitulaon, — not in- 
dependently, or secretly, — but on the avowed advice and 
responsibility of his ministers. 

The king was called upon, at a critical period, to. eier- 
dse his prerogative of dissolving Parliament. In DtsHiiaiian at 
1831, a new Parliament was yet in its first session ; ^*®* 
tnit having been assembled under the auspices of the late 
administration, before the popular feelings in favor of Par- 
liamentary reform had been aroused, it had become evident 
fiiat a reform ministry, and this Parliament, could not exist 
together. The ministers, having been tw 
J Twias'B Life of Eldon, iii. 128. 
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three days,' had no alternative but to resign their officer, or 
to appeal from the House of Commons lo the people ; and 
thej urged the necessity of an immediate dissoluiion. The 
time mas full of peril, and the king hesitated to adopt the 
bold advice of his ministers ; but when at length he yielded 
hia assent, the prerogative was exercised at once, and by the 
king in person,^ If there was something unseemly in the 
haste with which this waa done, and unusual in the manner 
of doing it, — the occasion was one demanding the promptest 
^action. Xvord Whamclifle liad given notice of a motion for 
an address to the king, remonstrating against a dissolution, 
and his motion was actually under discussion in the House 
of lA)rd3, when the king arrived to prorogue Pai-Iiament,* 
Both houses would probably have joined in such au address, 
had time been allowed them, and would have interposed em- 
barrassing obstacles to the exercise of the king's prerogative. 
By this sudden appeal to the people, ministers at once de- 
prived their opponents of the vantage-ground of parliamen- 
tary opposition. 

The dissolution resulted in an overpowering majority of 

the new House of Commons, in favor of the 
(Mm Bill, government Reform Bill. And now the House 

of Lords, exercising its con-ititinional right, re- 
jected it. So important a measure was trying all the powers 
of the state, to their utmost tension. The popular esMt«- 
ment was so great that it was impossible for ministers to 
yield. The king still upheld them, and the Commons sup- 
ported them by a vote of confidence. All the political forces 
of the country were thus combined against the House of 

After a short prorogation, a third Reform Bill was passed 

1 FinI, on General Gascoigne's irDendmant, IStth AprU, and afterwiuds 
on a queetioa of adjoDrnmant, 21st April. 

' For an account of tlie inleiriew between the king and Loriis Grey and 
Brougliam, see Enebuck's Hist, of (he Whig Miniatrf, ii. US, el >eq. 

■Hanaard'e Dsbatea, 3d Ser., iii. 1S06; Roebuck's Hiat. of the Whig 
HiniBtry, U. 153; Ann. Begieter, 1831, p. 110. 
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I by the Commons. The position of the Lords was now too per- 
cause some wavering; and ihe second TiibdRciora 
rending of Ihe biil was accordinglj agreed lo, by o'"' issi-*'- 
the small majority of nine. This concession, however, wiu 
followed by an adverse vote in committee. A graver ques- 
tion of prerogative had now to be considered. An appeal 
from the House of Commons to the people had pnpoird 
been decisive ; but what appeal was there from ^^'°"g^ 
the Hou^e of Lords ? None, save lo Ihe Crown, "Sr.iSM. 
to which that body owed its existence. A creation of peeia 
was the tdtima ratio, which, after serious doubts and misgiv- 
ings, ministers submitted lo the king. HU Majesty's resolu- 
tion had already been shaken by the threatening aspect of 
affairs, and by the apprehensions of his family and court ; 
and he, not unnatni-aliy, shrank from so startling an exercise 
of his prerogative.' The ministers resigned, and the Com- 
mons addressed the king, praying him to call such persona 
only to his councils, as would promote the passing of tlie 
Reform Bill.' The Duke of Wellington having failed to 
form a government, ready to devise a measure of reform at 
once satisfactory lo the people and to the House of Lordd, 
the ministers were recalled. 

Another pressure was now brought to bear upon the 
House of Lords, — irregular and unconstitutional 
indeed, but necessary lo avert revolution on the thu kin^ ant 

I one hand, and to save the peers from harsh co- """"* 
ercion, on the other. The king having at length agreed to 
create a sufficient number of peers to carry the bill,' — yet 
anxious to avoid go extreme a measure, — averted the 
dangers of a great political ciisis, by a timely interference. 
Some of the most violent peers were first dissuaded from 
proceeding to extremities ; and on the 17th May, the follow- 
ing circular letter was addressed, without the knowledge of 



I Roehuek'B Hist, of the Whig Ministry, ii. 232-227, 281. 

a See al«o Chnpfera V. and VI. 

* Boebuck-B Utst. of tliu Whig MiniBtr7, ii. 331. 
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"Ml DRAR Lord, — I nm honored with hia Majesty's coia- 
mands to acquaint vour lordship, that all dilBculties to the ar- 
rangements in progress will be obviated by a dei:larati<in in the 
Honse to-night frum a Bulhi^ienC number of peers, that in conse- 
quence of the present state of alTairs, they have come to the 
resoludon of dropping their further opposilion to ihe Reform 
Bill, so that it may pass nitbouC delay, and as nearly as pos^le 
in its present shape. 

" I have the honor to be, &c., 

"Herbert Tayiob."' 

The peera took this suggestion, and yielded. Had they 
continued their restslance, a creation of peers could not have 
been avoided. This interference of the king with the inde- 
pendent deliberaiions of the House of Lords was, in truth, a 
more unconstitutional act than a creation of peers, — the one 
being an irregular interference of the Crown with the free- 
dom of Parliament, — the other merely the unusual exercise 
of an undoubted prerogative. But it was resorted to, not to 
extend the influence of Ihe Crown, or to overawe the Par- 
liament, — but to restore harmonious action to those powers 
of Ihe slate, which had been brought into dangerous opposi- 
tion and conflict. In singular contrast to the history of past 
times, the greatest extension of the liberties of the people 
was now obtained, in the last resort, by the influence of the 
Crown. 

Two yeai^ after these great events, the prerogatives of 
ThBWhign the Crown were again called into activity, in a 
dmMof^e" manner which seemed to revive the political hia- 
Upg. (Qpy of 1784. Lord Grey's government had lost 

the confidence of the king. His Majesty had already be- 
come appreliensive of danger to the Church, when his alarm 
was increased by the retirement of Lord Stanley, Sir J. 
Graham, and two other members of the cabinet, on the ques- 
tion of the appropriation of the surplus revenues of the 
Church of Ireland. And without consulting his ministers, he 
gave public expression to this alarm, in replying to an address 
1 Boeboek's Hist, ot Die Whig Ministty, iL 331 
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of the prelates and clurgy of Ireland.' The ministry of Lord 
Grey, enfeebled by (he retirement of their colk-agues, by 
disunion, and other eiobarrassments, soon atlerwords re- 
Though they had already lost their [lopularily, 
they had continued to command a large majorily in tha 
House of Commons. Lord Melbourne's admirii^trulioii 
which succeeded, was composed of the same materials, and 
represented l!ie great liberal party, and its jiai'liimiontarj 
majority. Lord Melbourne had concluded the busineits of 
the session of 1834, with the full support of this m^ority. 
Sut the king, who bad withdrawn his confidence from LoM 
Grey, reposed it still less in Lord Melbourne, — having, in 
tiie mean time, become entirely converted to the politick 
opinions of the Opposition. 

In October, Ihe death of Lord Spencer having removed 
Lord Althorp from the leadership of the Houae of^ . ^ 
Commons, and from his office of Chancellor of the J^''™' '" 
Sxehequer, the king seized upon this opportunity 

y dismissing his ministers ; and consulted the Duke 
of Wellington upon the formation of a government, trora the 
opposite party. Lord Althorp's elevation to the House of 
. Lords rendered necessary a partial reconstruction of the min- 
istry ; but assuredly that circumstance alone would not have 
■^u^ested the propriety of taking counsel with those who con- 
e.ituted but a small minority of the House of Commons. Lord 
Melbourne proposed to supply the place of Lord Althorp by 
liOrd John Russell, — ft far abler man ; but Ihe king was 
idetei-mined that the ministry should be dissolved. All the 
'Usual grounds for dismissing a ministry were wanting. There 
mediate di£ference of opinion between them and 
the king, upon any measure, or question of public policy, — 
there was so disunion among themselves, nor were there 
any indications that they had lost tlie confidence of Parlia- 
ment. But iLe accidental removal of a single minister, — 
not necessarily even from the government, but only from 

' Annua] K«gistBr, 1834, p. 43. 
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one House of Parliament lo the other, — waa made the oc- 
casion for dismissing the entire administration. It is tme 
thut the king viewed with ii| 'lire hen. -ion the policy of bis 
ministers in regard to tlie Irisli Church ; hut his assent wjis 
not then required to any specific measure of which he dis- 
approved ; — nor was this the ground assigned for their Ois- 
tnissnl. The right of the king to dismiss his ministers w&s 
unquestionable; but constitution iil usage has prescribed 
certain conditions under which this right should he exer- 
cised. It should be exercised solely in the interests of the 
Btatc, and on grounds which can be justified to Parliament, 
— to whom, as well as to the king, the ministers are respon- 
Bible. Even in 1784, when Gcoi^e III. hud determined to 
crush the Coalition Ministry, he did not venture to dismiss 
them, until they had been defeated in the House of Lords, 
upon Mr. Fox's India Bill. And again, in 1807, the mioia- 
tera were at issue with the king upon a grave constitutional 
question, before he pioceeded to forcn another ministry. But 
here it was not directly alleged that the ministers had lost 
the confidence of the king ; and so little could it be afiirmed 
that they had lost the confidence of Parliament, that an im- 
mediate dissolution was counselled by t!ie new admini^tra-« 
tion. The act of the king bore too much the impress of his 
personal will, and too little of those reasons of state policy 
by which it should have been prompted ; but its impolicy 
was so signal as to throw into the shade its unconstitutional 
character. 

The Duke of "Wellington advised his Majesty that the 
Temrornrr "lifficult task of forming a new administration, 
imngtueniB should be intrusted to Sir Robert Peel. But 
Duke of Wul- such had been the suddenness of the king's reso- 
lution, that Sir Robert, wholly unprepared for 
any political changes, was then at Rome. The Duke, how- 
ever, promptly met this difficulty by accepting the office of 
First Lord of the Treasury himself, until Sir Robert Peel's 
arrival, together with tlie seals of one of hia Mnjesty'i" 
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iipal Secretaries of State, which, — as there was no 
other secrelary, — coQslituIed liis grace Secretary for iha 
Home, the Foreign and tlie Colonial Dcparlracnta. Hi« 
sole colleague waa Lord Lyndhurst, who waa intrusted with 
the Great Seal ; but still ret:tined the office of Lord Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 

This assumption of the government by a single man, whila 
Parliament waa uot silting, — avowedly for the purpose <if 
ibrming an administration from a party whose following com- 
prised less than a fourth of the House of Commons,' — pre- 
sented an unpromising view of constitutional govemment, 
after the Reform Act. 

In defence of this concentration of offices, liie precedent of 
the Duke of Slirewsbury was dted, wlio, in the last days of 
Queen Anne, had held the severa! ofBces of Lord High Treaa- 
nrer, Lord Chamberlain, and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.* 
But the critical emergency of that occasion scarcely afforded 
an example to be followed, except where some public danger 
is to be averted. The queen was upon her deatli-bed : the 
succession waa disputed, — a civil war waa impending, — aud 
tlie queen's ministei-s had been in eecret correspondence with 
the Pretender. At such a time of peril, any means of 
Btrengthening the executive authority were justifiable ; but 
to resort to a similar expedient, when no danger threatened 
the Btate, and merely for ihe purpose of concerting minia- 
terial arrangements and party combinations, — if justifiable 
on other grounds, — could scarcely be defended on the plea 
of precedent. Its justification, if possible, was rather to be 
sought in the temporary and provisional nature of tlie ar- 
rangement The king had dismissed his ministers, and had 
resolved to intrust to Sir Robert Peel the formation of 
another ministry. Tlic accident of Sir Robert's absence 
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deferred, for a time, the carrying out of his Majesty's resola- 
tion ; and the Duke of Wellington, in the interval, adminis- 
tered the executive business of several departments of the 
Government, in the same manner as outgoing ministers gen- 
erally undertake its administration, until their successors are 
appointed. The provisional character of this inter-ministerial 
government was shown by the circumstances stated by the 
duke himself, " that during the whole time he held the seals, 
there was not a single office disposed of, nor an act done, 
which was not essentially necessary for the service of the 
king, and of the country." ^ That it was an expedient of 
doubtful and anomalous character, — which, if drawn into 
precedent, might be the means of abuses dangerous to the 
state, — could scarcely be denied ; but as the duke had 
exercised the extraordinary powers intrusted to him, with 
honor and good faith, his conduct, though exposed to invec- 
tive, ridicule, and caricature,^ did not become an object of 
parliamentary censure. Such was the temper of the House 
of Commons, that had the duke's " dictatorship," — as it was 
called, — been more open to animadversion, it had little to 
expect from their forbearance. 

If any man could have accomplished the task which the 
king had so inconsiderately imposed upon his min- 
Peei as pre- istcr, Sir Robert Peel was unquestionably the man 
' * most likely to succeed. He perceived at once the 
impossibility of meeting the existing House of Commons, at 
the head of a Tory administration ; and the king was there- 
fore advised to dissolve Parliament. 

So completely had the theory of ministerial responsibility 
Assumes the ^^<^^ now established, that, though Sir Robert Peel 
o?the khig'? ^^^ ^"^ ^^ ^^^ realm when the late ministers were 
^^- dismissed, — though he could have had no cogni- 

• 

1 Duke of Wellington's Explanations, Feb. 24, 1835 ; Hansard's Deb., 
3d Ser., xxvii. 85. 

2 H. B. represented the duke, in multiform characters, occupying every 
seat at the Council Board. 
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'lAiK^e nf the (onuses wliich induced ihe king to ttismips Ihem, 

though the Duke of Wt-lliiiglon httd been invested with 

Ihe Bole govtmtnpnt of tlie country, without his knowledge, 

— he yet boldly avowed that, by nceepting office after these 
'Events, he became eonstilulionaUy reiijionsihle tor (hem nil, 

— as if he had him?elf advised ihem.' He did not nllenipt, 
like the ministers of 1807, to ab.<oive himself from censure 

'fer the acts of the Crown, and at the same time lo denounce 
■flie criticism of Parliament, as nn arraignment of the per- 
■onal conduct of the king : but manfully accepted the full 
'TCsponsihility which had devolved upon him. 

The minister could scarcely have expected lo obtain a ma- 
jority in the new Parliament ; but he relied upon xhr new Pur. 
the reaction in favor of Tory principles, which he ■"""'■•*"■ 
knew to have commenced in the country, and which hud 
mcouraged the king lo dismi^^s Lord Melbourne. His party 
was greatly strengihened by the elections ; but was still une- 
qual lo Ihe force of llie Opposition. Yet he hoped for for- 
learunce, and a " fair trial ; " and truBled to the eventual 
tnecess of a pjiicy as liberal, in its general outline, as that of 
the Whigs. Bui lie bad only disappointments and provoca- 
ndure. A hostile and enraged majority confronted 
him in the House of Commons, — comprising every section 
of the "liberal parly," — and determined to give him no 
quailer. He was defeated on the election of the Speaker, 
where at least he had deemed himself secure ; and again 
'IQKin the address, when an amendment was voted condem- 
ning the recent dissolution as unneces,>;ary ; ' and, — not to 
mention minor discomfitures, — he was at length defcaied 
on a resolution, affirming that no measure on the subject 
of tithes in Ireland would be Jsati.-fHctory, that did not pro- 
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Tide for lh« appropriatioD of ttie surplus revenues of ihe Tiiab 
Church.' 

The^ii? Tew weeks formed the most brilliaut epi^e in Sir 
KDnrta oFBir Robert Peel'd distinguii^hed parljamentarj career. 
Hubert PHI jjg combined the temper, tact, and courage of a 
great political leader, with oratory of a higher order than he 
had ever previously attained. He displayed all the great 
qualities by which Mr. Fill had been distinguished, in face of 
an adverse majority, with a more coneiliating temper, and a 
bearing less haughty. Under similar circumstances, perhaps, 
his success might have been equal. But Mr. Pitt bad still 
a dissolution before bim, supported by the vast influence of 
the Crown : Sir Robert Peel had already tried that venture, 
□nder every disadvantage, — and no resource was left him, 
but an honorable recirement from a hopeless btru^gle. 

He resigned, and Lord Melbourne's governmenl, with 
some alterations, was reinstated. The stroke of 
MoQ. Ciubm prerogative had failed; and its failure offers an 
' instructive illustration of the effects of the Ueform 
Act, in diminishing the ascendant influence of the Crown. In 
George Ihe Third's time, the dismiesa! of a ministry by the 
king, and the transfer of his confidence to iheir opponents, — 
followed by an appeal to the country, — would certainly have 
secured a majority for the new ministers. Such had been 
the effect of a dissolution in 1784, after the dismissal of the 
CoalilioD Ministry: such had been the effect of a dissolution 
in 1807, on the dismissal of "All the Talents." Bui the fail- 
ure of this attempt to convert Parliament fmm one policy to 
another, by the prerogalive and influence of the Crown, 
proved that the opinion of the people must now be changed, 
before ministers can reclton upon a conversion of the Parlia 
menL It is true that the whole of these proceedings had 
been ill advised on the part of the king, even in the interests 
of the party whom he was anxious to serve ; but there had 
been times within the memory of many statesmen then hv- 
1 Com. Jouni., xv. SOB. 
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rag, when equal indiscretion would not liave incurred Ihe 
least mk of defent. 

The second loinistrj- of Lord Melboiime. though rapidly 

sinking in the estimation of llieir own supporters, — l^„ 

and especiiiHy of the extreme, or " radical " party, boam»-i. me- 

' — while their opponenia were gaining strength and "™"^ 

1 popularity in the country, — continued in office during the 

' two remaining years of the king's reign, without recovering 

his favor. 

Her Majesty, on her roost auspicious accession to the 
throne, finding them the ministers of the Crown, Aimaioii of 
immediately honored them with lier entire confi- "^ "^H'j- 
dence. The occasion was especially fkvorable for ministers 
to secure and perpetuate auch confidence. The young queen, 
having no political eKperifince, waa without predilections ; and 
the impressions firi^t made upon her mind were likely to be 
lasting. A rojal household was immediately to be H^r bogw- 
organized for her Majesty, comprising not merely '"''''■ 
the officers of state and ceremony ; but, — what was more 
important to a queen, — all the ladies of her court. The 
ministers appointed the former, as usual, from among their 
own parliamentary supporters ; and extended the same prin- 
ciple of selection to the latter. Nearly all the ladies of the 
new court were related to the ministers themselves, or to 
their political adherents. The entire court thus became 
identified with the ministers of the day. If such an arrange- 
ment was calculated to insure the confidence of the Grown, 
— and who could doubt that it was ? — it necessarily in- 
volved the principle of replacing this household with another 
oo a change of ministry. This was foreseen at the time, an 

I«Oon afterwards became a quetition of ^me constitutional dif 
StHilty. 
The favor of the ministers at court became a subji 
Jealousy, and even of reproach, amongst their op- 
ponents ; but the age had passed away, in whieh 
.oourt favor alone could uphold a fulling ministry 
k ifl . 
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sgainsl public opinion. They were weaker now, with tha 
court on their side, ihan ihey had been during the late reign, 
wilh the influence of the king ftnd his court opposed (o them; 
and in May, 1839, were obliged lo offer 'heir resignation. 
Sir Robert Peel, being charge<l wilh ih^ forniiilion of a new 
administration, Iiad lo consider the peculiar position of the 
bouiKhotd. Since Lord Moim's memoriible negoiiatioas in 
1812, there had been no difficulties regarding those offices in 
■he household, which were included in niinistei'tal changes 
but the court of a queen, constituted like the present, raisea 
a new and enibarraesing question.' To remove from the 
society of her Majesty, those ladies who were immediately 
about her person, appeared like an interference with her 
family circle, rather than witli her household. Yet could 
ministers undertake the government, if the queen continued 
to be surrounded by the wives, sialers, and near relatives of 
their political opponents ? They decided that ihey could not ; 
and Sir Robert Peel went (o the palace to acquaint her 
Majesty that the ministeiial changes would comprise tbe 
higher oftices of lier court occupied by ladies, including the 
ladies of her bedchamber. The queen met him by at once 
declaring that she could not admit any change of tbe ladies 
of her household. On appealing to Lord John Russell on 
this subject, her Majesty was assured that she was justified, 
by usage, in declining tbe change proposed ; and afterwards, 
by the advice of Lord Melbourne and his colleagues, she ad- 
dressed a letter to Sir Robert Feel, stating that she could not 
"consent to adopt a course which she conceived to be con- 
trary to usage, and which was repugnant to her feelings."' 
Sir Robert Peel, on the receipt of this letter, wi-ote to her 
Majesty to resign (he trust he had undertaken ; stating Ihal 
it was ejjSeQlial to the success of the commission with which 
he had been honored " that he should have that public proof 
of her Majesty's entire support and confidence, which would 

1 Hansard's Dehales, 3d Ser, xlvii. 985, et teq., and see tiqira. p. 111. 
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tM afforded by Ihe permission to make some changfts in that 
part of her Maje^ry's houselioli!, wliicli her Majesly resolced 
on maintaining entirely without change."' By a minute of 
the cabinet, immediately after ihese events, the ministry of 
Loni Melbourne recorded their opinion " that for the purpose 
of giving 10 the nd mi nisi ration [bat character of effidency and 
stability, and those marks of constitutional support of the 
Crown, which are required to enable it to act usefully to llie 
public service, it is reasonable thai the great officer of the 
court, and situations in the household held by members of 
Parliament, should be included in the political arrange merits 
made on a change of the administration ; but ihey are not 
that a similar principle should be applied, or ex- 
ihe offices held by ladies in Iter Miijesty'e lnju^e- 

hoid." « 

In the ministerial explanations which ensued, Sir Robert 
Peel pointed out forcibly the difficulties which any niiiiiitter 
most be prepared to encounter, who should leave about her 
Majesty's person, the nearest relatives of his political op|io- 
nents. It had not been his intention to suggest the removal 
rf ladies, — even from the higher offices of the household, — 
wbo were free from strong party or political connection ; but 
those who were nearly related to the outgoing ministers, he 
had deemed it impossible to retitin. The ministers, on the 
other hand, maintained that they were supported by prece- 
dents, in the advice which they had tendered to her Majesty. 
They referred lo the examples of Lady Sunderland and Lady 
RialtoQ, who had remained in the bedchamber of Queen 
Anne, for a year and a half after the dismissal oC their hiiw- 
bands from office ; and to the uniform practice by which the 
ladies of the household of every queen consort had been 
retained, on changes of admini^Jtration, notwithstanding their 
close relationship lo men engaged in political life. The 
ministers also insisted much upon the respect due lo tliii 
personal feehngs of her Majesty, and lo her natural I'epiig- 

Humid-i Dubatsa, 3d Series, xlrii. 988. < Ibid.. 1001. 
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muioi to Bacrifice her domestic Bodel; to political 

The " Bedchamber Question " saved liorS Melbourne'^ 
iiKnHtd government for a further term. Sir Robert Peel 
Lwi *nr "^ ''"'' s''P*^'''^''**'i '''8 ^^'' (xinseqiiencea of the late 
bonrne'. goT- king's premature recall of hii partj' to office ; and 
his prospects in the country wei-e not even yet 
assured. The immediate result of the Bedchamber Question 
was, tlierefore, not less satisfuclory to himself than to the 
ministers. The latter gained no moral strength, by owing 
their continuance in office to such a cause ; while the former 
was prepared to profit bj their increasing weakness. The 
queen's coniidence in her ministers was undiminished ; yet 
they continued to lose gi'uund in Parliament, and in the 
country. In 1841, the Opposition, being fully assured of 
their growing strength, obtained, by a majority of one, a 
resolution of the Commons, affirming that the 
not the conffdence of the House ; and " that the 
in office, under such circurastancea, was at variance with the 
Bpirit of the constitution." The country was immediately 
appealed to upon this issue; and it soon became clear that 
tlie counlry was al-o aclverae to the ministers. Delay had 
been faial to them, while it had assured the triumph of their 
opponents. At the meeting of the new Parliament, amen d- 
mcnta to the address were agreed to in both Houses, by 
large majorities, repeating the verdict of the late House of 
Commons.* 

Sir Robert Peel was now called upon, at a time of his 
Sir Robert own clioosing, to form a government. Supported 
idl^ini,'^'' ^y Parliament and the counlry, he had nothing to 
Uoo, 1841. feiir from court influence, even if there had been 
any disposition to use it against him. No difficulties were 
Ttwhoow- ^g^in taiaed on the Bedchamber Question. Her 
^""^ Majesty was now sensible that the position she 
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bad once been a'lviaed to awerl, was conatitutiuiinlly untena- 
ble. The principly which Sir Robert Peel applied lo the 
houEehold, has Bini:e been admitted, on all eidea, lo be con- 
atitulional. The ofBi^s of miittresd of the robes and ladies 
of the bedchamber, vrhen held by ladies connected with the 
oatgoing mini-iters, bave been considered as included in the 
ministerial arrangements. But ladies of the bedchamber 
belonging lo families whose political connection had been 
less pronounced, have been suffered to remain in the house 
bold, without objection, on a change of ministry. 

In 1851, an incident occurred whicb illusiraleB tbe rela- 
tioDS of ministers to the Cixiwn, — the discretion ReiKciouofa 
Tested in them ; and the cii'cumstances under Haie'u^cba 
which the pleasure of the sovereign is to bo sig- ^^t"'"- 
nified, concerning acts of the executive govemmenl. To all 
important acts, by wbich ibe Crown becomes committed, it 
had been generally acknowledged that the sanction of the 
Bovereign must be previously signilied. And in 1850 her 
Mi^ealy communicated to Lord Palraerston, the secretary 
of state for foreign affairs, — through Lord John Bussell, 
her first minister, — a memorandum, giving specifie direc- 
tions as to the transaction of busini-sa between ihe Crown 
and the secretary of stale. It was in these words : — " The 
queen requires, first, that Lord Palraerston will _. y,^^ 
distinctly state what he proposes in a given case, mcmoriQ- 
in order that the queen may know as distinctly to 
what she is giving her royal sanction. Secondly, having 
once given her sanction lo a measure, that it be not arbi- 
ified by tbe minister. Sucb an act she 
ig in sincerity towards the Crown, and 
by the exercise of her conslilutional 
nat minister. She expects to be kept 
inlbrmed of what passes between him and the foreign minis- 
ters, before important decisions are taken, based upon that 
intercourse ; to receive tbe foreign despatches in good time; 
■ud lo have the drafts for her approval, sent to her in mSh 
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dent litiic lo malte herself a^jquaintud willi llieir conteDtR, 
beTore ihey mual be sent «ff." ' 

Such being the relations of Dig fortign eecretary to the 
Crown, liie eovereign is advised upon quesLioni) of foreign 
poliuf by tier fii-st miniaier, to ivlium copies of despatclies 
and other iDfuriDalion are also conimuniaited, in order to 
cnjible him to give sueh advice t'&eclually.' In controlling 
hh minister, the sovereign yet acli upon the counsels and 
e^ponsibilily of anotlier. 

Immediately after the coup d' ilat of the 2d December, 
lArdPkIm- 1851, ill Palis, the cabinet determined that the 
moTiu'fi™ Government of this country should abstain from 
oBmId 1851. any interference in the internal affairs of France} 
and a deapatcli to that effect, approved by the queen, was 
addressed to Loi'd Noruianby, the Urllish ambn^sador in 
Paris. But bt;fore this official communicalioD was written, 
it ajipeurcd that M. Walewski, the French ambiissador at 
the Court of St. James's, had assured his own Government, 
that Lord Palmerstou had " expressed to him hia entire ap- 
probation of the act of the pre.sident, and hia conviction that 
he could not have acted otherwise than lie had dnne." This 
statement having been communicated to Lord Normanby by 
M. Turgol, was reporled by him to Lord Palraerston. On 
receiving a copy of Lord Norroanby's letter, Lord John 
Ruasell iramcdiately wrote lo Lord Palmerslon requiring 
explanations of the variance between his verbal commu- 
nications with the French ambassador, and the despatch 
agreed upon by the cabinet ; and a few days afterwards 
her Majesty also demanded similar explanations. These 
were delayed for several days ; and in the mean time, in 
reply to another letter from Lord Normanby, Lord Palm 
erslon, on the IGth of December, wrote to his lordship, ex 
plaining his own views in favor of the polii;y of the recent 

Ruiurd'e Debates, 3d Series, cxix. 90. 

Sir Robert VeeVs evi^enve het'ure Select CoinniUlev oti Offidul Satnries. 
Btaumeat by Lurd J. Kusaetl; KuUMrd's Debater, U S^rksy ciix. 9]. 
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I toup iT eCat, On receiving a copy of this correspond en ce, 

P liord John Rnssell conceived ihat tlie secretary of stale whs 

I not juelilicd in e^cpressing Euch opinions, without ihe sanc- 

■ lion of the Crown and the concurrence of the cabinet, — 

r more partii-ularly as these opinions were opposed to the [)i>l- 

inlervention upon which the cabinet had deini-- 

led, Hod inconsistent with that moral support and Bym|in 

Ihy, wbich England had generally offered to constitutional 

govemnient in foreign connlries. The explanations which 

ensued were not deemed satisfactory ; and Lord Falmer^ion 

was accordingly removed from oftice, on the ground that he 

. had exceeded his authority as secretary of state, and had 

I tidcen upon himself alone, to be the organ of the queen's 

E government^ 

In defence of his own conduct. Lord Falmerston, while 
[ fblly recognizing tlie principles upon which a secretary of 
I itate ia required to act in relation to the Crown and his own 
1 colleagues, explained that his conversation with Count Wa- 
I Jewski on Ihe 3d of December, and hia explanafory leller lo 
1 Lord Normanby on the 16th, were not inconsistent with the 
' policy of non-intervention upon whiuh the cabinet had re- 
solved; that whatever opinions he might have expressed, 
were merely his own ; and that he had given no official in- 
Structiona or asaurancea on the part of the Government, 
except in the despatch of the 6ih of December, which her 
Majesty and the cabinet had approved. 

Though the premier and the secretary of state had dif- 
fered as lo the propriety of the particular acts of the latter, 
they were agreed upon the general principles which regulate 
die relations of ministers lo the Crown. These events ex- 
emplify the effective control which the Crown conslitution- 
[ «lly exercises in the government of the country. The policy 
Ifnd conduct of its ministers are .lubject to its active super- 
1 minor afTairs tlie ministers have a separate dis- 
Boretion, in their several departments; but in the general acU 

1 £i[id>iutl0D> of Lord J. Runcll, Feb. 3, ISSa. 
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of the government, the Crown ia to be consulted, and has a 
control ovur them all. 

From ihia lime no question has arisen conceiTiing the 
WLKumof ^^ci^'s^ of i)ie prerogatives or influence of the 
"J' I""""" Crown, which calls tor notice. Both have been 
In ttHpnHtit exerciaeil wisi^ly, justly, anJ in the true spirit of 
the const itu lion. Ministers, enjoying the con- 
fidence of Parliament, have never daimed in vain tha 
confidence of the Crown. Their meaaurea have not heei 
thwarEed by secret influence, and irresponsible advice. Their 
policy has been directed by Parliament and public opinion, 
and not by the will of the sovereign, or the intiigues of 
ihe court. Vast as is the power of the Crown, ii bas been 
exercised, throughout the present leign, by ihi; advice of re- 
sponsible ministers, in a constitutional manner, and for Inti- 
mate objects. It has been held in trust, us it were, for the 
benefit of the people. Hence it baa cea^ied to excite either 
the jealousy of rival parties, or popular discontents. 

This judicious exercise of the royal auihority, while it 
lias conduced to the good government of the state, has sus- 
tained the moral influence of Ihe Crown ; and the devoted 
loyalty of a free people, which her Majesty's personal 
virtues have merited, has never been disturbed by the voice 
of faction. 

But while the influence of the Crown in the government 
Omanii In- of the Country, has been gradually brought into 
f^'^DMof" eubordiuation to Parliament and pubhc opinion, 
[hoUrtiwn. [j,e game causes, which, for more than a century 
and a half, contributed to its enlargement, have never ceased 
to add to its gi-eatness. The national expenditure and publid 
establishments have been increased to an extent which alarms 
financiers; armies and navies have been maintained, auch 
as at no former period had been endured in time of peace. 
Our colonies have expanded into a vast and populous em- 
pire ; and her Majesty, inTeafed with the sovereignty of the 
East Indies, now rules over two hundred miiliona of Aeialio 
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' SDbjecta. Governors, com tnanilera-in- chief, and bishops at- 
I teat her sapremacy in all parts of the world ; and the great- 
■«es8 of the Britiah empire, while it haa redoumled lo the 
I glorj of England, has widely extended tlie influence of llie 
Crown. Aa that influence, consliiuiionally eserciBed, has 
ceased lo be regarded with jealousy, its continued enlarge- 
ment has been watched by Parliament without any of those 
eflorts to rcEtrain it, which mai'ked the parliamentary history 
of the eighteentb century. On the contrary. Parliament 
inn met the inci'eaaing demands of a community rapidly 
advancing in population and wealth, by constant additions 
lo the power and patrotiuge ol' the Crown. The judicial 
establishments of the country have been extended, by lh« 
appointment of more judges in tlie superior courts, — by a 
large staff* of county court judges, with local jurisdiction, — 
and by numerous stipendiary magistrates. Oflices and com- 
missions have been multiplied, for various public purposes ; 
sod all these appointments proceed from the fame high 
Bource of patronage and preferment. Parliament has wisely 
excluded all these ofBcers, with a few necessary exceptions, 
from the privilege of sitting in Che House of Commons ; but 
otherwise theiie extensive means of influence have been in- 
trusted lo the executive government, without any apprehen- 
sion that they will be perverted to uses injurious to (he 
t freedom, or public interests of the country. 
The bistoiy of tlie influence of the Crown has now been 
sketched, for a period of one hundred years. We 
have seen George III, jealous of the great Whig Husncuor 
femliies, and wresting power out of the bands of *™' 
his ministers : we have seen ministers becoming more ac- 
countable to Parliament, and less dependent upon the 
Crown ; but, as in the commencement of this period, a 
few great families commanded the support of Parliament, 
and engrossed all the power of the state, — so under a mure 
free representation, and more extended responsibilities, do 
Kt see nearly the same fkmihea still in the ascendant. De- 
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prived in gi-eat meaHure of their direct influence over Par- 
liameni, — iheir geiieml weight in the country, and in the 
councils or the state, has sufTered little diminution. Not- 
withstanding the more democratic tendencies of later times, 
niiik and Gtaiion have still retained the respect and confi- 
dence of the people. When ihe aristocracy have enjoyed 
too excluaive an influence in the government, they have 
Bi'ouied jealousies and hostility ; but when duly sharing 
power with other classes, and admitting the just clairaa of 
tHlent, they have prevailed over every rival and adverse 
interest; and, — whatever party has been in power, — have 
Gtill been the rulers of the state. 

In a aociety_ comprising so many classes as that of Eng- 
land, the highest are willingly accepted as governors, when 
their personal qualities are not unequal to their position. 
They excite less jealousy than abler men of inferior social 
pretensions, who climb to power. Born and nurtured to 
influences, they have studied how lo maintain iL That 
they have maiulained it so well, against the encroach- 
ments of wealth, — an expanding society, — and popular 
influences, is mainly due to their progressive policy. As 
they have been ready to advance with their age, the people 
have been content to acknowledge ihem as leaders ; but had 
they endeavored to stem the tide of public opinion, they 
would have been swept aside, while men from other classei 
advanced to power. 
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CHAPTER III. 






The PrenigalivH of the Crown, during the Hinorlty or Incapad^ tl 
Die Sovereign. —DlatBwa and RegeDcy of GeuiHe the Third.— LaM 
Eegencj Act*. 

Wb have seen the prerogaiivea of the Crown wielded in 
the plenitude of kindly power. Let us now t 
aside for a while, and view them as they lay ii 
in the powerless hands of a stricken kin", '" ""'"""■ 

The meliincholy illnesses of Geoi^ III., at different pe- 
riods of his reign, involved political con side ral ions of the 
highest importance, — affecting the prerogatives of the 
Crown, the rights of the royal family, the duties of min- 
isters, and the authority of Parliatnenl. 

The king was seized by the first of these attacks in 1765. 
Though a young man, in the full vigor of life, j,,^^ ^^^^^ 
he exhibited those symptoms of menial disorder, ofUw.iu.i* 
which were afterwards more seriously developed. 
But the knowledge of this melancholy circumstance was eon 
fined to his own family, and pergonal attendants.' Tliis ill- 
ness, however, had been in other respects so atamnug, ihat 
it led the king to consider the necessity of providing for a 
regency, in case of his death. Tlie laws of England rer- 
ognize no incapacity in the sovereign, by reason of nonage; 
and have made no provision for the guardianship of a king, 
or for the government of his kingdom, during his minority.' 

lUreavills Papen, iii. 133; Adotphns'a Uislory, i. ITS, n.; Quarterly 
Beview, livi. 940, by Mr. Croker. 
* ** In JudKnieut of law, Iho king, as kiag, canaut be »aid lo be it minoii 
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Tel ihe common sense of every age has revolted against tba 
anomaly of tiuflering the country to be practically governed 
by an infant king. Hence i<peciai ptMvbion has been made 
tar each occasion, according lo the age and conxnnguiniiy of 
he surviving relaiives of the minor; and as such provision 
Involves not only the care of an infant, but the government 
of the country, the saiiL-lion of Farllamunt has necessarily 
been required, as well as that of the king. 

By the Regency Act of 1761. pti^ed aAer Ihe death of 
B_™, 4,t Frederick Prince of Walea, the Pnncess Dow- 
** ager of Wales had been appointed regent, in the 

event of the demise of George II. before the I'rince of 
Wales, or any other of her children succeeding to the throne, 
bud attained the age of eighteen years. This act also nomi- 
nated the council of regency; but empowered llie king to 
add four other members lo the council, by instruments under 
bid sign-manual, to be opene<I after liis death. * But this 
precedent deferred too much to the judgment of Parliament, 
and left too Uttle to the disi-retion of the king himself, to be 
acceptable lo George III. He de:>ired to reserve to himself 
the testamentary disposition of his prerogatives, and lo leave 
nothing to Parliament but the formal recognition of his 
power. 

The original scheme of the regency, as proposed by the 
TbakioR'i ^'"bi if 176^, was as strange as some of the in- 
rf**^^™ cidents connected with its further progress. He 
I'M had formed it without any communteation with 

his ministers, who consequently received it with distrust, as 
the work of Lord Bute and the king's friends, of whom they 
were sensitively jealous.* The scheme itself was one to in- 
▼ite suspicion. It was obviously pi-o))Rr, that the appoint- 

IT wlien the rofill tHxlie polillque of Ihe hin^ <1nlh meele with [he natB- 
il] ca|iacit}' in one perM}ii. ItiB wliniB bodiii aliull Iiave the quslitie or ttn 

LiDoHtie." — Co. Liu.. 43. 

1 24 Geo. il., c. 34; WulpoleV Mem. Ueo. III., iL c 103. 
«WaliKile'> iti^oi., a. 88, 1U4; Kockiugliam Uam., i. lU. 
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snl of a regimt should be exprasslj made by Parlmment 
I |f the king had the nomination, there conld be no certainty 
I that any regent would be appointed : — he might become in- 
I capable and die intestate, as it were ; and this contingency 
e more probable, as the king's mind had reeenily been 
affected. But his Majesty proposed that P^irlianient should 
confer upon him the unconditional right of appointing any 
person as regent, wliora he should seiect,' Mr. Grcnville 
pressed him to name the regent io his speech, but vi&i unable 
to persuade hiiu to adopt that suggestion. There can be 
little doubt that the king inteuded that the queen should be 
regent ; but he was believed to be dying of consumption,* 
and was still supposed to be under the influence of hia 
mother. The mini.-iters fuared lest the princess might event* 
Dally be appointed regent, and Lord Bute admitted to the 
council of regency. Some even went so far as to conceive 
the possibility of Lord Bute's nomination to the regency 
itself.* It was ultimately arranged that the king Mcduiidbr 
should nominate the regent himself, but that jiig "»'""'|«™ 
choice should be restricted " to the queen and any other per- 
eon of the royal family usually resident in England ; " * and 
the scheme of the regency was piopused to Parliament upon 
that basis.' 

On the 24th of April, 1765, the king came down to Par- 
liament and made a speech to both houses, recom- n,, ung't 

iawndiug Io their consideration the expediency of '*™^' 
(pabling him to appoint, " from time to time, by instrument 
%-■■ 
«-' 
•una 



Uiniile, Bth April; Grenville Papem, 
■ Lord John Kuse«1I esya tbU the ministera 

Y WU wilbout naming the regent, or plticlng luiy li 
l%B-" {laOmdactian to Sd vol ot Btdfard Corral 
9''^[t* not precisely the facl, as wilt be soec fpom tli 

V tqaallj blainatile for nut iiisisiln^ tbal tlie iiuiei: 
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in wriling, under his sign-mariual, eirher the queen, or any 
Olher jierson of hia royal family, usunllj residing in Great 
BritHin, lo be ihe guardian of liia successor, and ihe regent 
of ihese kingdoms, until such succi^Bsor shall attain the uge 
of eighteen years," — suhject to restrictions similar lo those 
contained in the Regency Act, "24 Geo. II., — and of provid- 
ing for a council of regency. A joint address was immedi- 
ately ^reed u|)on by both Houses, — ultra-loyal, accord- 
ing (0 the fashion of the time, — approHching bis "sacred 
person " with " reverence," " affection," " admiration," and 
"gratitude;" scarcely venturing to comiemplate the possi- 
bility of " an event which, if it shall please God to permit 
it, must overwhelm his Majesty's loyal subjects whh Ihe bit- 
terest distraction of grief;" and promising to give immediate 
attention to recommendations which were the result of the 
king's "consummate prudence," "beneficent intention," "salu- 
tary designs," " princely wisdom," and " paternal concern for 
his people." ' 

A bill, founded upon the royal speech, was immediately 
TheRjgeDoy brought into the House of Lords. In the first 
BUI, UBS. draft of the bill, the king, following the precedent 
of 1751, had reserved to himself the right of nominating 
four members of the council of regency j but on the 29ih 
April, be sent a message to the Lords, desiring that his four 
biolhera and his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, should be 
specified in the bill ; and reserving to himself the nomina- 
tion of other persons, in the event of any vacancy.* The 
bill was read a second time on ihe following day. But first 
it was asiked if the queen was naturalized, — and if not 
whether she could lawfully be regent. This iiue.-'tion was 

1 Pari. Hist., xvi. 53. 

* Walpnle'8 Mem., ii. 109; Lords' Jmim., xxxi. 162. A mcmnrial by ' 
Urd L.vttelfon saye, " While the bill wbb in the Mouse of Lords, Ibe cIhuw 
naminK tbe king's brolhera was coDrerted, with Ihe Duke of CumberUnd, 

campUmeDt, framed (he daase Ibr omiltlng the princess dowager, aiiil pro- 
cured Ibe king's coDsent to it." — ItudiHgham item., i. 183. 
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^^^^P leferred to the juJges, who were unanimously of opinion, I 

^^^f " that an ulieii muri-icd to a king of Great Britain ia, by | 



I 



operation of ilie law of tlie Clkwi] (which is a part of tlie 
commoa law), to I}g df^eineii a natural-born subject from the 
time of Bucli niurriiige ; so aa not to be disabled by tlie Act 
of the I2th William HI., or by any other Act, from holding 
and enjoying any office or place of trust, or from having any 
grant of lands, &c^ from the Crown." * Then, suddenly a 
donbt arose wliether the king's mother, the Princess of 
Wales, was comprehended in tlie " royal family " or not. It 
was suggested that this term applied only to mefnbers of the 
royal family in the line of succession to the Crown, and 
would not extend beyond the descendants of tlie late king.' 
There can be no question that the king, in his speech, hiid 
intended to include the princess; and even the doubt which 
was afterwards raised, was not shared by all the members 
of the cabinet, — and by the Lord Ciiancellor was thought 
unfounded.* Whether it had occurred to those by whom the 
words had been suggested to the king, is doubtful. 

On the Ist May, Lord Lytttltou moved an aJilress, pray- 
ing the king to name the regent, which was re- e i mo of 
jected. On the 2d, the Duke of Richmond moved 'to frincaii 

, .... , of WftH.. 

on amendment in committee, denning the persons 
capable of the regency to be the queen, the princess dowager, 
and the descendants of the lal« king. Strange as it may 
Beem, the ministers resisted this amendment, and it was neg- 
atived.' The doubt which had been tlius raised concerning 
the Princess of Wales had not been removed, when, on tlie 
following day. Lord Halifax and Lord Sandwich had an au- 
dience of the king, and represented, that if the Lords should 
insert the princess's name in the bill, the Commons would 
it out again ; and that such an insult might best be 



1 Lords' Joum., ucxi. 174. 

* Granville Papers (Diarj), iii. 125-148; Walpole'a Men 

■ Jhid., 148. 

< Pari. Hbt., xvi. 55] Rockiiisbaai Mem., i. 183. 
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ing was I 



avoided by not proposing her name at all.' The king 
taken by BUrprise, and either misnndersiooil the proposal, 
fiiilcd to show his usual firmness and courage in resisting it.' 
l/)rd Halifax at once proceeded to the House of Lords, and 
movcil the recommitment of the bill, according to the alleged 
wishes of his Miyeaty, in order to miJce un amendoient, 
which limited llie regency to the queen, and the descendants 
of the late king, usually resident in England. Thus, not 
gaiisfied with gaining their point, ministers had the crueUy 
and assurance to make the king bimself bear the blame of 
proposing aii afi'ront lo his own mother. Well might Horace 
Walpole exclaim : " Atid thus she alone is rendered incapable 
of the regency, and stigmatized by Act of Parliament I " * 

The king had no sooner given his consent than he recoiled 
from its consequences, — complained that he had been be- 
trayed, — and endeavored to obtain the insertion of his 
mother's name. He could gain no satisfaction from his 
ministers ; * but in the Commons, the friends of the princess, 
encouraged by the king himself, look up her cause ; and, on 
the motion of Mr. Morton, Chief Justice of Chester, which 
was not opposed by the ministers, — her name 
piMeaintho was inserted in the bill. The king had been as- 
sured that the Commons would strike it out : and 
yet, after the House of Lords had omitted it, on the sup- 
posed aulhority of the king, there were only thirty-seven 
members found to vote against its insertion, while one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven voted in its favor ; ' and in this form 
the bill passed. 

1 Walpole'B Stem., ii. 12B. 

' GrenvilU Papers (Dinrj), iii, 149, and Ifll, n. 

» Letter lo LorJ Hertford, May 6th. 

i"The king seemed mutU agitated, dnd felt lie force ofwliot Mr. Gren- 
vtl[e aald in rngard to the dilTersRt directions given tn his servajita in the 
twi> Houses, hut BlJll enforced the argument of Ihia being moved by the 
geatiemon of the Opposition. The king was in the utnioat dcgres of agi- 
tation aud emotion, even to tears." — Jfj-. tlrenville's Diary, May 6th, 1705 1 
antwOie Pnperi, iii. Ibi. 

' Mr. Granville's Report of the Inhale to the King; (5renville Papers, 
iiL as, n. ( WalpolB's Mem. fJenr^-e 1!!.. 11 ViJ-UB. 
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Could any lover of mischief, — could Wilkes himself, — 
hiive devised moi'e embiirrassmenta and cross purposes, ihan 
were caused by this unlucky Regency Bill ? Faclioa and 
intrigue had done their worst. 

The Regency Act ' providifd for tliQ nomination by the 
king, under bis sign-manual, of tlie queen, the 
Princess of Wales, or a member of the royal tbe K^guwir 
family descended from the late king, to be the 
guardian of hid i^uccessor wliile under eigtiteeii years of age, 
and " Regent of the Kingdom," and to exercise the royal 
power and prerogatives. His nomination was to be aignilied 
by three inslruraents, separately signed, and sealed up, and 
deposited with the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the President of the Council. It attached 
the penalties of prjemunire to any one who should open these 
instrumenls during the king's life, or afterwards neglect or 
refuse lo produce them before the privy council. It ap- 
pointed a council of regency, consisting of the king'd brothers 
and his uncle, the Duke of Cumberland, and several great 
officers of Church and State, for the rime being. In case 
any of the king's bj-others or his uncle should die, or be ap- 
pointed regent, it gave ihG king the power of noniinating 
another person, being a natura!-born subject, to tlie council 
of regency, by instruments under his hand in the same foita 
as those appointing the regent. The act also defined the 
powers of the regent and council. On the demise of his 
Majesty, the privy council waa directed to meet and pro- 



Tbe king's next illness was of longer duration, and of a 
more distressing character. It was the occasion of _^ . . , ~, 
another Regency Hill, and of proceedings wliolly nuasin 
unprecedented. In the summer of 1788, llie king ' 
showed evident symptoms of derangemeriL He was able, 
however, to sign a warrant for the furtlier proi'ogation of 

I Parliament by commission, from tlie 25th September to ibc . 

1 6 George IIL c. 2t | 

L-^ J , J 
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20th November. Bat^ in the interral, the king^s maladj in« 
creased : he was wholly depiired of reason, and placed under 
restraint ; and for sereral davs his life was in danger.^ As 
no aothoritj coald be obtained from him for a farther pro- 
nation, both Houses assembled on the 20th November, 
though thej had not been summoned for dispatch of basiness, 
and no causes of summons could be communicated to them, 
in the accustomed manner, bj a speech from the thronCi 
These circumstances were explained in both Houses ; and, 
on the suggestion of ministers, thej agreed to adjourn for a 
fortnight, and to summon all their members, bj circular let- 
ters, to attend at their next meeting.' According to long 
established law, Parliament, without being opened bj the 
Crown, had no authority to proceed to anj bu^ness what- 
ever : but the necessity of an occasion, for which the law had 
made no provision, was now superior to the law ; and Par- 
liament accordingly proceeded to deliberate upon the mo- 
mentous questions to which the king's illness had given rise. 
In order to afford Parliament authentic evidence of the 
kinor's condition, his five physicians were exam- 

Exanunation ... 

oc tiMj king's med by the privy council on the 3d December 
p yBiciana. 'j'jjgy agreed that the' king was then incapable of 

meeting Parliament, or of attending to any business; but 
believed in the probability of his ultimate recovery, although 
they could not limit the time. On the following day this 
evidence was laid before both Houses : but as doubts were 
suggested whether Parliament should rest satisfied without 
receiving the personal testimony of the physicians, it was 

1 Tomline's Life of Pitt, ii. 363; Lord Auckland's Con*, ii. 240-298. At 
such times as these, political events pressed heavily on the king's mind. 
He said to Lord Thurlow and the Duke of Leeds, ** Whatever you and Mr. 
Pitt may think or feel, I, that am bom a gentleman, shall never lay my 
head on my last pillow in peace and quiet as long as I remember the loss 
of my American colonies." Lord Malm. Con*., iv. 21. On a later occasion, 
in 1801, the king's mind showed equally strong feelings as to the supposed 
dangers of the Church. 

2 Pari. Ilist., xxvii. 653, 685. The House of Commons was also ordered 
to be called over on that day. 
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sfterwArds forced that a oommiiCee should be nppninlul, in 
each House, for that purpose. Id the Lords ihc committee 
was nominated by ballot, each peer ;^Fing in a list ODminitteH 
of twenty-one names.' Meanwhile, all other busi- '??"'"«'■ 
nesa was suspended. In the Commons, the speaker even 
entertained doubts whether aay new writs could be issui'd 
for supplying the places of members deceased; but Mr. Pitt 
expressed a decided opinion, " that though no act could take 
place which required the joint concurrence of the different 
branches of the LegLilature, yet each of them in its separate 
capacity was folly competent to the exercise of those powers 
which concerned its owd orders and jurisdiction." * And in 
this rational view the House acquiesced. 

The reports of these commitlees merely confirmed the 
evidence previously given befon* the privy coun- 
cil ; and the facts being thus established, a com- iDnstRh Uir 
mittee was moved for, in either House, to search 
for precedents " of such proceedings as may have been had 
in case of the personal exercise of the royal authority being 
prevented or interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, or 
otherwise, with a view to provide for the same." DadrtnMor 
When this motion Wiis made in the Commons, ^c ??* ™^ 
Mr. Fox advanced the startling opinion that the 
Prince of Wales had as clear o right to exercise the power 
of sovereignty during the king's incapacity, as if the king 
were actually dead; and that it was merely for the two 
Houses of Parliament to pronounce at what time he should 
commence the exercise of his right.' To assert an absolute 
right of inheritance during bis father's life, in defiance of 
the well-known rule of law, " «erao e»t hcBret vivenlU" was 
to argue that the heir-at-law is entitled to enter into pos- 
session of the estate of a lunatic Mr. Pitt, on the other 
hand, m^ntaincd that as no legal provision had been made 
for carrying on the government, it belonged to the Houses of 
l^^^_ Parliament to make such provision. He even went so faf , 

^^B 1 FhI. Hist,, sxvii. GSS. > lUd., 6SS. ^ Ibid^ TOT. | 
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08 lo sSirm, that " unless hy their decision, the Prioce of 
Wales had no more right — speaking of strict right — to 
assume llie gOTCrnment, thtin any other individual subject 
of ihe country," ' — a position as objectionable in one direc- 
tion, as tliat of Mr. Fox in the other,* — and which gave 
great umbrage to the prince aud his friends. And here the 
two parties joined is.'tue. 

When next this matter was discussed, Mr. Fox, being 
fuDB uktD Bcnsible that he had preyed his doctrine of right 
J^rtarfiiw beyond its constitutional limits, somewiiat receded 
Piriiiu. from his first ground. He now spoke of the prince 

having a legal claim rather than a right to Che regency, and 
contended that it was for Farliatnent to adjudicate upon that 
claim, which, when allowed, would become an abralutc tide 
lo the exercise of all the rights of sovereignty, without any 
limitation. He stated, also, that he spoke merely bis own 
opinion, without any authority ; but that if he had been con- 
Bulted, he should have advised a message from the prince, 
stating his claim, to be answered by a joint address of both 
Houses, calling upon him to exercise the prerogatives of the 
Crown. It was now his main position (bat no restrictions 
should be imposed upon the powei's of the regent. But 
here, again, Mr. Pitt joined issue with him ; aud while he 
agreed that, as a matter of discretion, the Prince of Wales 
ought to be the regent, with all necessary authority, — uq- 
reslrained by any permanent council, and with a free choice 
of his political servants ; — he yet contended that any power 
which was not essential, and which might be employed to 
embarrass the exercise of the king's authority, in the event 
of bis recovery, ought to be withheld,' And as the ques- 



" The dottrine of Mr. Fnx, the popular leEder, 
authority of Parliament, while that 
: the ijrown, tended Co shake (he atability of tha 
le great rule of hereditarj succeBBion." — itetna- 
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tiuii or right faud \teea rai^ieJ, he inaist'^d that il ought first 
to be dtftermined, — since if the right sLouId be held to ex- 
iift, Parlkiuent having adjudicated upon auch right, need not 
deliberate upon any further measures. 

The eame question* were dclutted in the House of Lords, 
where the Duke of Tork said that no claim of tho Ptinc««« 
rif;ht liad been miule on the part of the prince, cMmt ui 
wlio "understood too well the aacrL'd principlea ''*'''■ 
whiuh seated the House of Brunswick on the throne, evei 
to assume or exercise any power, be his claim what it might, 
not derived from the will of the people, expressed by their 
representatives, and their lordships in Pai'lianiont assem- 
bled." His Royal Highness, therefore, deprecated pressing 
for any decision on that point, — in which the Duke of 
Gloucester concurred.' 

Meanwhile, the prince was greatly offended by Mr. Pitfa 
conduct, and wrote to the chancellor complaining Ti„pjtocBofr 
that Ihe premier had publicly announced so much pJjJ-T'Mn-*''' 
of his scheme of regency, and was prepared, as he ^"'^ 
conceived, to lay it still more fully before Furlinment, with- 
out having previously submitted it to his consideration. He 
desired that Mr. Pitt would send him, in writing, an outline 
of what he proposed. Mr. Pitt immeiliately wrote to the 
prince, explaining his own conduct, and stating that it was 
not his intealion to propose any specific plan until the right 
of Parliament to consider such a plan had been determined ; 
and that he would then submit to his Rojal Highness the 
beat opinions which his Majesty's eervanta had been able to 
give." 

On the 16th December the House resolved itself into a 
committee on the stale of the nation, when Mr. ^^ pi„.,p^ 
Pitt again enforced the right of Parliament to iin>i™tf)' "•* 
appoint a regent, — fortifying his position by ref- 
erence lo the report of precedents,' which had then been re- 

1 Port. Hist., xxvii. 878. 984. 

< Tuiulirie'B Life of ?itt, ii. 388; ntiere the teller l> printed at length. 

" Camniona' Joum., xliv. Hi Lords' Jonrn., ixxviii. 278. 
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ceivedi — and arguing ably and claboratoTy that n«it1ier law. 
precedent, nor analogy could be found to ipupgtort the daiin 
which had been ui^ed on behalf of the Prince of Wales. 
He concluded by moving three resolutions; afflrming, first, 
that the personal exercise of roynl authority was inter 
Tupted : second, the right of the two Houses lo supply the 
(ii^fect of the personal exercise of the royal authority, in 
euch manner as the exigency of the case may seem to re- 
quire ; and, third, the nccesdty of " determining the means 
by nhich the royal assent maj be given lo bills passed by 
the two Housea respecting the exercise of the powers of 
the Crown, during the continuance of the king's indisposi- 

Mr. Fox argued, tngeoiously, that the prindples m^- 
lained by Mr. Pitt tended to make the monarchy elec- 
tire instead of hereditary ; and that if Parliament might 
elect any one to be regent, for whatever time it thought tit, 
the monarchy would become a republic. Nor did he omit 
to seek for support, by intimations that he should be Mr. 
Pitt's successor, under the regency. 

On Ihe report of these resolutions lo the House,' Mr. Pitt 
explained (in reference to his third resolution, which had 
not been clearly understood), that he intended, ivhen the 
resolutions had been agreed to by both Houses, to propose 
that ilie Lord Chancellor should be empowered, by a vote 
of the two Houses, to affix the Great Seal to commissiona 
for opening the Parliament, and for giving the royal assent 
to a Regency Bill. The propriety of this singular course 
of proceeding was much questioned; but, after long debates, 
the resolutions were agreed to, and' communicated to the 
House of Lords at a conference. In that House ^le same 
questions were debated, and Loril Rawdon moved as an. 
amendment, an address to the Prince of Wales, praying 
him "to take upon himself, as sole regent, the administration 
of the executive government, in the king's name." Lord 

I Purl. Hist., xxvii. 783. Twias't Life of Eldon, i. 191- 
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CliMiuellor Thiirlow, — tboiigli faitliless to hia colleagues, 
and inlri^ing, at the very limi-, with ihe queen nnd the 
I'rince of Wales,* — supported the ministerial position with 
great force. In answer to Lord Rawdon'a amendment, he 
"begged to Itnow' what the term 'regent' meant? where 
was he to find it defined? id what law-book, or what htW- 
utc ? He had heard of cuitodes regni, of IJeutonants for 
(lie king, of guardians and protectors, and of lords-juatices ; 
but he knew not where to look for an explanation of 1I16 
office and functions of regent. To what end, (hen, would it 
be to address the pi'ince to take upon himself an otSce, the 
boundaries of which were by no means ascertained ?...._ 
What was meant by the executive government ? Did it 
mean the whole royal authority? Did it mean the powei 
of legislation? Did it mean ail the sovereign's functions 
without restriction or limitation of any kind whatsoever? 
If it did, it amounted to the actual dethroning of liis Maj- 
esty, and wresting the sceptre out of his hand." * AH the 
resolutions were agreed to ; but were followed by a prolei^t 
gigaed by forty-eight peers.* 

The perplexities arising out of the incapacity of the sov- 

ereisn, — the constitutional source and oriffin of 

," ' , , n I'""' of Mr. 

authonty — were now increased by the death of BpoiierCam- 

Mr. Cornwall, the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. His Majesty's leave could not he signified that the 

" Nicliolls'H EecoHecUons, 71; Tomline'B Life of Pilt, iil. 0. U; Wilber- 
lbice'9 Life, i. App.; Moore's Lifa of Sheridan, ii. 31; Lord CRmpbetl'i 
JJtm of Chancellors, v. &B3, et leg. 

iPail. EisC, szvii. SS5. T)ie oSice of regent, tiowerer, dues not appear 
(a be wholly without TBCognilJon, as coatended by the chuocellor and otheiB. 
On the icceseion of Henr; III-, a minor, the grsat council of the nadna, 
aieranbled at Brielol, appointed the Eari of Pern broka regent, ae " Kcclw 
Segii et Stgni" [JJstlhew Paris, Wats's ad Ed., p. 346; Carte's History 
of Eng., ii. 2); and when the Duke of York was appointed protector hy the 
Parliament dnring the ilineae of Hen. YI., it is entered in the rolla of Pir- 
Uaoiuit that ttia title of regent was not ^ven him, because "it enyxirifd 

IBiKtonVe 0/ pmsmomies o/lht laadi." Bot. Part., v. 342, A. D. HMj By- 
mer's Ftcdera, v. S5. ■ 

« Pari. Uiet., ixvij. 901. ■ 
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Commons should proceed to the election of another spenki 
nor could the new speaker, when elected, be presented 
the king's spproviil. But the necessity of the 
gested an ensy expedient ; and both theM customary formal* 
ities were simply dispensed witli, without any attempt to as 
sume the appearance of the royal sanction.'- 

All these prcliminariee being settled, Mr. Fitt now sub- 
Ki Pitt tab- mitted to the Prince of Wales the plan of i-egen- 
MbeiM'io tha "? whif^h he intended to propose. The limitaliona 
f*"^- suggested were these : — that the care of the 

king's pei'aon and liousehold, and the appointment of officers 
,Rnd serranta, should be reserved to the queen: — that the 
regent should not he empowered to dispose of the real or 
pcrsooal property of the hing, or to grant any office in re- 
version, or any pension or office, otherwise than during 
pleasure, except those which were required to be granted for 
life, or during good behavior ; or to bestow any peerage ex 
cept upon his Majesty's issue, having attained the age of 
twenty-one.' These limitaliona were suggested, he said, on 
the supposition that the king's illness would not he of long 
dnration, and might afterwards be revised by Parliament. 

The prince's reply to this communication was a most skil- 
Theprfnce'i ful composition, written by Burko and revised by 
"i^' Sheridan,* He regarded the restrictions as "a 

project for producing weakness, disorder, and insecurity in 
every branch of tlie administration of affairs, — a project 
for dividing the royal family from each other, for separat- 
ing the court from the slate ; — a scheme disconnect- 
ing the authority to command service, from the power of 
animating it by reward ; and for allotting to the prince all 
the invidious duties of government, without the means of 
softening them to the public, by any act of grace, favor, or 
benignity." And he repudiated as unnecessary, the restrio- 

1 Pari. Hist., itsvii. 903, UfiO. 

3 Tomlino's Life of Pitf, it. 422. pBrl. Hist., lutvii. 909. 

» Mpore's T.lfe of Slieridan, ii. 50. 
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&m npan his granting away ibe king's properly, — a power 
which lie liad shown no indinatiun to possess.' 

But before Mr. Fitt was able to bring hie proposals be 
fore PartiameDt, fresh discussions were raised by Fuitber in- 
the OppositioD on the state of the Iting's healili, S^rR'uI'J 
which resulted in another examination of his Uog'" n««itti- 
physicians by a select committee. The inquiry lasted for 
several days : but, while it disclosed much party spirit, in- 
trigue, and jealousy, it estnblisbcil ro new facts concerning 
the probable recovery of tlie ro3al patient.' The least hope- 
fill physicians were popular with the Opposition : tlie more 
sanguine found favor with the court and the ministers. At 
length, on the 19th January, Mr. Piit moved, in 
committee on the sinle of the nation, five resolu- luiiubn nn ihe 
tions OQ which the Regency Bill was to be found- "^'"^'■ 
ed. After animated debates they were nil agreed to, and 
communicated at a conference to the Lords, by whom they 
were also adopted ; but not without a protest signed by filly- 
B«veD peers, headed by the Dukes of York and Cumber- 

The next step was to lay these resolutions before the 
prince ; and to ascertain whether he would accept j^^^ i^etan 
the regency, with the conditions attached to it by ""'iiri'"*' 
Parliitment. The resolutions were accordingly presented 
by both Houses ; and the prince, out of respect for his 
father, the interests of the people, and the united desires 
of the two Housea, consented to underlake the trust, though 
he felt the dilficuliies which must attend its execution. The 
resolutions wei'e also presented to the queen, and received ■ 

Another technical difficulty was still to 
fore the Regency Bill could, at last, be introduced. 
Parharaent had not yet been opened, nor the si 
s declared, in a speech from the 

■s Life of Pitt, ii. 435; Pari. Hiat,, sjcvii. 9U 
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throne, — fortnalilies ulwuys held to be essential 
Parlininent to proceed wiih its legisliitive biisinusa. It waa 
Ju. SI, 1.89. now proposed, by a vote of both Houae:^ to author- 
ize the pu£«ing of letters-patent under the great seal, for the 
o|)<;tiiiig of Parliament by commiasion. The necessity of 
adopting (Ilia expedient had been already intimated, and had 
Ijeen <Iescrit>ed aa a " phtinlom " of royalty, a " fiction," and a 
" forgery." It was now formally proposed by ministers, on 
the ground that tlie opening of Parliament, by royal aulhoiw 
ity, was eaaential to ihe validity of its proceedings; that 
dui'ing die king's incapacity sucb authority could only ba 
signified by a commission under the great seal ; that without 
the direction of both Houses, the Lord Chancellor could not 
venture to affix ihe seal ; but that the commission bebg once 
issued, with (he grent seal annexed to it, — ihe instrument 
by which the will of the king is declared — no one could 
question its legality.' It was nlso stated that the royal asaent 
would hereafter be signified to the Regency Bill by commis- 
sion, execiitfd in the same way. A precedent in 1754 waa 
further relied on, in which Lord Hardwicke had affixed the 
great aeal to two commissions, — the one for opening Parlia- 
mcnl, and the other for passing a bill, during a dangerous 
illneaa of George II.' 

It was contended on the other aide, with much force, that 
if this legal fiction were necessary at all, it ought to have 
been used for the opening of Parliament two months ago: 
that hitherto the time of Parliament had been wasted, — ita 
deliberations unauthorized, irregular, and fruitless. But 
this fiction waa also an assumption of royal authority. The 
Houses had already agreed to allot one portion of the pre- 
rc^atives lo the queen, and another (o the regent, and now 
they were about lo take another portion themselves : but, 
after all, the fictitious use of the king's name would be illegal. 
By the S3d Henry VIII., it was declared that 

1 Lord Caniilen'B Spoecli. Pari. Hist, jutvli. 1121. 
» Speeches of Mr. Pitt and Lord Canidiin. lu tho Imter 
TODeausly asnigiied to 1T30. 
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fi>r giving the royal asaent to a bill must be bj lettern-paienl 
under liie great Beiil, and signed by iLe king's own liand. 
Tlie great seal alone would not, thei-efore, miike ihe <'0In^li^| 
Eion legal ; and the Act for tlie Duke of Norfolk's allajnder 
had been declnj'ed void by Parliament,' becan^e tlie commi— 
uon for giving tlie royal as>eat to it liad wanted the king'j 
BJgn-manual, his nara« having been aUixed by means of a 
Btamp. The eouree proposed by miniarers, however, was ap- 
proved by both Housed. 

According lo invariable cuatom, tbe namen of all the royal 
dukes, having seals in the House of Lord.", had Them.viii 
been inserted in the proposed eoramission ; but (lie ul^b^nTh""" 
Duke of York desired tliat his own name and that i™"°''"''>i'' 
of the Prince of Wales might be omitted, as he " deemed the 
measure proposed, as well aa every other wliich had been 
taken respecting the same Bubjecl, as unconstitutional and 
illegal." The Duke of Cumberland also desired the omission 
of his name, and that of tbe Duke of Glouce.<iter. 

On the 3d February, Poriiaraent was at length ojiened by 
commission.^ Earl Bathurst, one of the comiuis- opsningof 
aionei-s who sat as speaker, in the absence of the P"iiM°"ni. 
Chancellor, staled that the illness of his Majesty had made it 
necessary that a commission in his name should pass ihe Great 
Seal; and when the commission bad been read, he delivered 
a speech to both Houses, in pursuance of the authority given 
by that commission, declaring the causes of summons, and 
calling attention to the necessity of making provision for the 
care of the king's person, and the adrainiatration of the royal 
authority. 

Meanwhile, it became necessary that the usual commission 
should issue for holding the assizes. Although tlie 
sign-manual could not then be obtained, the ur- tor boidiac 
gency of the occasion was so great that Lord Thur- 
low, the chancellor, afiised the great seal to a commission for 
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that purpofle, by TJriue of wliicli lliy judges went their 

■ After all Ihepe dclayp, Mr. Pill now brouglit the Regency 
Regimtij Biu ^''1 '1'" '''^ House of CoQimonB.* The provisioiia 
bnuijbt la. „|,i,.h ntiracled most observation were the noioi- 
naiioii of the queen's council, the restriction upon the crea- 
lion of peers, the power of the privy L-ouncil lo pronounce his 
Miijesly's restorution to health and capacity, nnd a clau.w by 
which the regent's authority would cease if he married a 
Boman Catholic. But, as the measure was not destined to 
pass, the lengthened debates to which it gave rise, need not 
be pursued any further. The bill had been sent lo the Lords, 
— its clauses were being discuMed in committee, — and poli- 
ticians, in expectation of ita early passing, were busily filling up 
the places in the prince regent's first administration, — when 
on the 19th February, the Lord Chancellor announced that 
his Mujesly was convaleatent ; and tiirther proceedings were 
, arrested. The king's recovery was now rapid : c>n 
nnUeurecoY- the 25lh, he was pronounced free from complaint, 
and on the 27th, furiher bulletins were discontinued 
by his Majesty's own coraniaad. On the 10th Marcii another 
commission was issued, authorizing " the commissioners, who 
were appointed 6y former leltei'S-palenl lo hold this ParUa- 
merit, to open and declare certain further causes for holding 
the same,'" tlius recognizing the validity of the previous 
commission, to which the great seal had been aiSxed in his 
name.* He thanked Parliament for its attachment to his 
person, and its concern for the honor of the Crown, and the 
security of his dominions. Loyal addresses were agreed to 

' Speech of Lord Liverpool, Jan. Blh, ISII. Hansard's Deb., lat Ser,, 
xviii. TS9. 

' eth February, 1739; see a copy of Iha Regency Bill ai paseed by tha 
Commons, Pari. Hist, xivii. 1368. 

■ Commons' Journ., xlir. 159. 

* Wbile llie proceedin|^ upna the Regency Bill were pending, several 
other bills wure introduced info both Houses of parliament, which received 
the royal assent afler his Msjcsty'a recovery. 
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I ty both Houses, nem. con,, as well as a message of c 
' " n to ihe queen. 

The 23d April was appointed as a day of publio tbanks- 
giving, when the king and royal family, attended The king g.™ 
by both Houses of Purlianient, the great officers of "" ^'* '°"'''- 
Hlate, and foreign ambassadors, went in procession to St. 
Paul's. It was a solemn and affecting spectacle : a naiional 
demonstration of loyalty, and pious gratitude. 

Thus ended a most painful episode in ihe history of this 
reign. Had no delays been interposed in the piog- ForiuBnta de- 
ress of the Eegency Bill, the king, on his recov- tj,^/;^^"* 
ery, would have found himself stripped of hia royal "'"■ 
authority. He was spared this sorrow, partly by the numer- 
ous preiiminaries which tlie ministers had deemed necessary ; 
and partly by the conduct of the OpjKisition, who though 
most interested in the speedy passing of the bill, had contrib- 
uted to its protnicted consideration. Jiy asserting tlie prince's 
right, they had provoked the minislers to maintain [he au- 
thority of Farliument, as a preliminary to legislation. Twice 
they had caused the physicians to be examined ; and they 
discussed the bill in all its stages, in fiill conlidcnce that his 
Majesty's recovery was hopeless. 

Many of the preliminaries, indeed, would seem to have 
been superfluous: but the unprecedented circum- 
Btancea with which ministers had (o deal, — the upus ttieso 
I entire want of confidence between ihem and the "^""^ 
I Prince of Wales, — the uncertainty of the king's recovery, 
[.— the conduct of the Opposition, and their relations to the 
E^rince, — togetlier with several constitutional consideralions 
Esf the utmost ditBculty, contributed to the embarrassment of 
Ltheir position. 

If it was necessary to authorize the opening of Parliament 
a commission under the great seal, this course ought to 
lave been at first adopted ; for the law of Parliament does 
it recognize tlie distinction then raised, between legialativo 
I' and any other proceedings. No business whatever can ba 
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commenced uotil the causi-a of summons liave been declared 
bj ihe Crown,' The king Laving been uiinble lo exercise 
this function, Parliament hitd proceeded wilh its delibera- 
tions for upnards of two monihd, without the accustomed 
8|>eecirfrom the throne. And if anj duubt e^.'^led as lo the 
validily of liiese proceed! ng.i, it is dilHcult to understand how 
the;^ could be removed by the commisHion. As the king's 
Buthorily could not in fact be exercised, and as the great 
seal, intended ta represent it, was affixed by direction of llie 
two Houscfi, why was the ficiion needed ? The only real 
authority was that of Pariiatneut, which might have been 
boldly and openly exercised, during the incapacity of the 
king. 

The aimpleitt and most direct coui^e would, undoubtedly, 
have been for both Houses to agree upon an address to the 
Prince of Wales, praying him to exercise the royal authority, 
subject to conditions staled m the addre'JS itself; and on his 
acceptance of the truat, to proceed to gi^e legal effect lo 
these conditions by a bill — to which the royal assent would 
be signified by the regent, on behalf of the Crown. Either 
in earUer or in later times such a course would probably 
have been followed but at that period, above all others, law- 
yers delighl«d in fiction, and Westminster Hall was peopled 
with legal " phantoms " of their creation,^ 

In proposing to proceed by address, the Opposition relied 
p™r«ii r ''P"" ^^^ precedent of the Hevolution of 1688. 
the Retoiu- On the other side it was contended, and particu- 
larly by Sir John Scott, the SoUcitor-General, — 

1 Even Uie election of b epcHkei 
PsrlUmBiit, «re not commented uwi 
lignifled. 

t See Cluipter on Law and Administrnlioa 
•all taji, ■'AllnaaonsbleraalricIionBniiglit 
I'arlJamoot, with the royal asaedt given by tb 
(till Crown." -"Mtm. of Fox, ii. 2fiS. He ridicalea the "absurd pbuntom 
of a nifal nueflnt given by tlie Houses of Parliament to their own act, bj a 
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by whose advice the Government were mainly guided,— 
tliat afler Ihs throne had been <IeL-lart^ vatnnt. Parliament 
solicited the Prince of Oriinge to assume the royal powers ; 
but here the righrs of the lawAiI .sovereign could nut be 
passed by, and superseded.' His name mii-:| be used in all 
the proiieeditigs: his great seal alAxeil by the chancellor of 
his appoiiitrneut, to every commission ; and his nuilioriiy rec- 
ognized and represenied, ihougit his personal directions and 
capacity were wanting. It is obvious, however, that what- 
ever empty forms were observed, the royal authority was, of 
necessity, superseded. As the throne was not vacanl, no 
stranger was .nought to fill it ; but all parties concurred in 
calling upon the heir apparent to exerci.^e his faiherV royal 
authority. The two occasions ditfered in regard to the per- 
sons whom Pariiamenl, in times of neaily equal emi'rgency, 
proposed to invest with the supreme power: but why a sim- 
ple and direct course of pn>ce<-ding was not as appropriate 
in the one ca^e ub in the oiher, we need the subiilly and 
formalism of the old school of lawyers to perceive. 

As regards the conduct ot' political parlies, it can hardly 
be questioned that, on the one hand. Mr. t'oK 
and his party incautiously took up an indefensible piuitraipw- 
position ; while, on the other, Mr. Pitt was unJuly 
tenacious in asserting the auihoriiy of Parliament, — which 
the prince had not authorized any one to C|uestion, — and 
which his broiher, tlie Duke of York, had admitted. Yet 
the conduct of both is easily explained by the circunislancea 
of their respective parties. The Prince had iduntilied him- 
self with Mr, Fox and the Whigs ; and it was well known 
to Mr. Pitt, and offensively announced by his opponents, that 
the passing of the Regency Act would be the signal for his 
own dismissal. To assert the prince's rights, and resist all 
restrictions upon his authority, was the natural course for his 
friends to adopt ; while to mainiain the prerogatives of the 
Crown. — to respect the feehngs and dignity of the queen, 
'I'MhWinC-SLXVii. 8-A'i; Twiwi-B Uli; of EldJn, lOi 
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Bfii] at liie ssme time to vinilii'nt« the ptiriimount auiliuritj 
of Purl i 111 lien t, — was the bei-omin^ policy of ihe king's rain- 
iril<^r. Mr. FiU'e view, being favorable to popuiiir righls, was 
supported by tbe peopled Mr. Fox, on the oilier hand, com- 
mitted himself to the assertion of prerogative, Had inveighed 
iigaiDst the diBCj*elionary powers of Parliament. Well might 
Mr. Piit exultingly exclaim, " I'll uowhig tbe gentleman for 
the rest of his life." ' The proceedings on tbe regency con- 
finned the confidence of the king in Mr. Pitt, and hia dis- 
trust of Mr. Fox and his adherents; and the popular min- 
ister had a long career of power before him. 

While these proMedings were pending, the Parliament of 
PmwUnn Ireland, adopting the views of Mr. Fox, preseiiteil 
mtnTof'to^ an address lo tbe Prince of Wales, praying him to 
'"^ lake upon himself " the government of this realm, 

duiing the continuance of bis Majesty's present indiapoaition, 
and no longer, and under the style and title of Prince Re- 
gent of Ireland, in the name and on behalf of his Majesty, 
to exercise and administer, according to the laws and con- 
stitution of this kingdom, all regal powers, juj-isdictionii, and 
prerogatives to the Crown and Government thereof belong- 
ing." The lord-lieu tenant, the Marquis of Buckingbam, 
having refused to transmit this address, the Pnrbiunent 
caused it to be conveyed directly lo hia Boyal Highness, b» 
some of their own raemberB." 

To this address the piince returned nn answer, in wliit-h, 
after thanking the Parliament of Ireland for their loyally 
and affection, he slated that he trusted tbe king would soon 
lie able lo resume the personal exercise of tbe royal author- 

' Adolphns'e Hist., iv. 336, n. : Monre> I.ifa of Shsridan, ii, 38. Lort 
tirey, Bpeakine in 1810 of UiB prauedeul of 1788, was of opinion, " now [h» 
tile diScrancej wbich clien subsisted are no more, that sll the preliminarj 
Etept taken . . . were wise and prudent, and confamiable to (he diclalei 
uf ■ sound and well-eseidsed discretion. " — Batuaiifi Debata, lut Ser., 
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render utineoes^ary any fiiriliei' aii-Hcr, 
1 of bid Iliankij.* 
Soon after his recovery, the king Baid to Lord Thurlow, 
"what lias liappened may happen again : for m^ftmnighi 
God'a sake make some permanent and immediate "' "'° '""'■ 
pi-07i«ion for such a regency as may prevent the counlry 
I'rom being involved in disputes and difliculiiea siniihir lo 
ilioae just over." Lord Tliurlow and Mr. Pitt agreed ns to 
tlie expediency of such a measure; but dilTered as lo llie 
mode in which it should be framed. The foi'mer wad i'ooii 
af'terwHi'ds out of office, and the latter thought no mure 
about the matter.' It is indeed i^ingular that the king's 
wise foresiglit* should have been entirely iieglecied ; and 
that on three subsequent occasions, emburraspmenls arising 
from the same cause, should have been experienced. 
. In February, 1801, the king wa» again seized with an 
tiOne^ of the same melancholy character, as that f 
by which he liad previously been afflicted.' J 
not caused, it was at least aggnivated by (he excitement 
of an impending change of ministry,* in consequence of his 
difierence of opinion with Mr. Pitt on llie Roman Catholic 
question.' 

This illness, though not involving constitutional difficul- 
ties eo itnportant as those of 1783, occun-ed at a HinisturUi 
mimeDl of no small political embariassraent. Mr. "'"'"*■■ 

iHuisatd'aDabatex, lit Ser., KviN. 183. 

> Lonl '^lalineebury'a Diarr, iv. 93. 

•Lord Malniesbury^s Di»ry, Feb. 17th, 1801: "King sot a bad cold; 
taken Janiva's powder; Uoit Turbid lie Blii>uld be ill ! " ieti. IHIb : ■' Tbia 
Ibc tint 9viii|>rmn of the king'a Krioiis illnean." Nslni. Cor., iv. 11, 13. 
Feb. 92d: '■' Kiirg niuch warM; Dr. J. Willia aUended him all las) niKhl, 
ud Bajs be was in the height of ■ ftvnzy-tbver, as bad u the worat 
period wh«D he saw him in 1TS3." Ibid., 16: Evid. of Dr. KeyDolda, 1810. 
San*. Deb., xviii. lU. 

* He had been chilled by remaining very long in church on the Fast Day, 
Friday, Feb. 13, and an his return home was eeized with cnmipa. — Loi-i 
Mabna. Dim-j, Iv. SB. 

iee supra, p. 85 a scj]., and Chapter XII., on Civil and Keligious Lib- 
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Pitt had tendered his resignation ; and was holding offite 
nnly until [lie appaintment of his i;ui£essor. Mr. speaker 
Addington bad received the king's commanda to form an 
adniinii*lration, and Lad, conseijuemly, resigned tbe chair of 
the House of Coinmona. The arrarigeinents for a new min- 
istry were in progress, when Ihey were interrupted bj the 
king's indisposition. But, believing it to be nothing more 
than a severe cold, Mr. Addington did not think fit to 
wait for bis formal appointment ; and vacated his seat, on 
the 19ih February, by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
in order to expedite his return to his plate in Parliament. 
In the mean time Mr. Pitt, who had resigned office, not 
only continued to di.<cliarge the customary official duties of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.' but on the 18th February, 
brought forward the annual budgei,' which included a loan 
of 25,500,000t,and new taxes to ibe amount of l,750,000t* 

Mr. Addington had liilly expected that hiti formal ap- 
pointment as First Lord of tbe Treasury and Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer would have been completed before hia 
reelection ; but this was prevented by the king's illness, 
and as his election could not legally be postponed, he took- 
his seat again on the 27th, not as a minister of the Crown, 
uut as a private member. 

On the 22d the king's condition was as bad as at the 
worst period of his attack in 1788.' Towards the evening 
of the following day be came to himself, and indicated the 
causbs of disturbance which were pressing on hi$ mind, by 
exclaiming: " I am better now, but I will remain true to the 
Church;"' and afterwards, " the king's mind, whenever he 
came to himself", reverted at once to the cause ot^ his dis- 
quietude." ° At the beginning of March his fever increased 

> Lord Malinesb. Diary, xiv. 23. 
a PbjI. Hial., XXIV. 9T2. 

* IL aeema that he spnke fh>m Qin thinl bench, on the rij^ht band of Ih* 
chair. — Mr. A&bvCt Diary ; L'/e of Lord SidiaoaUt, i. 345, a. 

• Lord Mulmcsb. Diary, iv. 16. 

s Ibid.. W ' Jtiid.. 28. 
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i^in, snd Tor a lime lib life was de5paji«l of;' but about 
the i>th, B tavorsble torn look place ; and tbongfa oM allowird 
to engngie in anj busioe^ts, he was from ihis time grailoallj 
iwovering.* On ihe lOlh. he wrote a letter a|>provin« of a 
minale of the cabinet; and on the 11th he saw Mr. Addiog- 
ton and the Cluuicellor when be was pronounced, — some- 
what prematurely. — to be quite wetL' 

Od the 24th Ft-bniary. the bill for repealing the absurd 
Brown Bread Act of the previous session was awaiting the 
royal a-i^enl, and it was thought very dMirable that no de- 
lay should occur. Mr. Addingfon declined prt^^nling the 
ion for hi j Miijesty's signature ; bat the Chancellor, 
Xiord Lou gli borough, wailed up«Mi the king, who signed the 
commir^on, i^aying it was a very good bill.* 

Meanwhile, who was minister — Mr. Plit or Mr. Adding- 
lon ? or neither? Both were in communication with tbs 
Fi-ioce of Wales on tlie probable ne#es^iiy of a regency ; 
both were in otiicial communication with the king him.ielf.* 
The embariM^menl OFf such a position was relieved by the 
fbrbearaticc of ull parties in both Houses of Parliament ; and 

I at length, on the 14th March, the king was sufficienlty re- 
covered to receive the seals from Mr. Pitt, and to place 
them in the hands of Mr. Addington. This acceptance of 
office, however, again vacated his seat, which he was unable 
lo resume as a minister of the Crown, until the 23d March. 
The king was still Tor some time obliged to ab>t]iin fi-om un- 
necessary exertion. On Ihe loth April, he Irarisferred the 
great seal (rorn Lord Loughborough to Lord Eldon ; but 
Ibongh several other things were required to be done, Ihe 
ininisters were unanimous that he should only perform this 
nngle act on that day.* 



'IiOrd Malmob Qiaiy, iv. 27. 

■ I6id^ 30-33, et leq. 

*Lord Usliuesbuiy'sCor., iv. 44i Lord Riilmoiitli'; Life, 1 

* Life of LoHSidimmfh, i. 308; !,or,i MBliu»*biirv's Diary, 
>l Lonl Siilinoulh, i. 318. 350; SEalmi'^l). [liary. W. 2 

* UCe or Lord Siitmoulb. i. 4Ut. 
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Bill even after l)ie king liad transacred busine^ and his 
recovery had been tbnnally announced, hia heallh conlinucc] 
to iiMuee grt-ai anxiely lo his fiimity and mini.-iters. Appre- 
benpions «en; enierUineJ lesi "liis intellectual raculiii: 
ebuuld be impaired ^ much as never to recover iheir tiir 
mer lone."' Writing in August, 1801, Mr. T. Grenvili.' 
euya : " The king liaa seen the chancellor for two hours, and 
tbe minLsiers give out that the king will hold a council in u 
day 01' Iwo at farthesL" * 

On thia occanion his Majesty's illness, however alarming, 
jwfised over wilhout any serious bindr-.ince to public buM- 
ncis. It oci'urred while Parliament whs silling, and at a time 
when the per^mnal exercise of the royul auilioi-iiy wa.s not 
urgently requii'ed, except for tbe pnrpoacs already noticed. 
The coni^titulional questions, therelbre, which hitd been 60 
fully ai^^ued in 1788, — though gj-avely considei-ed by tho.-* 
more immediately concei-ned. — did not come agtiin under 
dintusaion.' It must be admitted Uiat the king's speedy re- 
covery affbrda fome justification of the dilatory proceedings 
adopted regarding the regency, in 1788. Too prompt a 
measure tor supplying the defect of the i'oy:d authority, 
would, on the king's recovery, have been alike cmliarrass- 
ing to his Majesty himself, the ministers, and Parliament. 

In 1804 tbe king was once more stricken with the same 
Th* Una'! Ill- grievous malady. In January he was attacked 
BMinUM. „;,!, rii^u^uiic gout, and about the I2th Feb- 
ruary, his mind became affected.* He gniduaily recovered 

1 Lord MiilmesbUTy-9 Diary, 20lli Marcli: CoireBpondente, iv. 51. 
* Court will Cabiiieta of Gwi. 111., iii. 107. 

leiitlv In ITS8 uj>uii Ibe qu««liiiD of a rei^ncv, ulioitlil mivr makt mutiitl 
conceutumi. and, it puaailile, av-uid Ili« discussion of llieir i^oiiHiuiintr opi * 
loM. In tliin view, it Beem«, Lnrd Speiiter, tlie Duke of PurtlKnd. Sir. T. 
Unorlllx, and Mr. T. Petbain coiK^urred; but Mr. Pill appears not to bave 
■ntlrely acquieiced in It. — Lard Mulmtt. Cor., iv. 19. 

1 council bold about the 
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lalad; cfinlin<ie<l, 
uke it requisite lo 
epare him all iiiini'<»?3.-aty exertion of mind, till the 23d 
April, when he [ii'csided at n council. He remaitied un<ler 
medical care and control until the 10th June.' For a tiinM 
his life was in danger ; but his mind was never so com 
pleiely Hlieiiated aa it had been in 1788 and 1801.' 

On tho 2Gth Februiiry the arehhishop offered ii ihanks- 
giving for the happy piospect of liis Majesty's speedy re- 
overy ; and on the siime day, the physician.-t issued a bu) 
etin, announdng that any rapid aiuciidment was not to be 
ixpected.' 

Meanwhile, the ordinary busine^ of the session was pro- 
ceeded with. On ilie 27th February, the king's iltnc.ts wiis 
adverted to in ihe House of Commoua : but milliliters were 
of opinion ibat :i formal communication lo the House upon 
subject was not required, iind could secure no good ob- 
ject. Mi'. Addini^tun slated that there was nol, at tbut 
time, Buy necessary suspension of such royal funciions ns it 
might be needful for his Majesty to discharge,* Tlmt very 

tday the cabinet bud examined the king's pbysicians, who 
were unanimou-ly of opinion that bis Majesty was perfectly 
competent lo understand the effect of an instrument lo which 
his sign-manual was required ; hut tbut it would be impru- 
dent for him to engage in long argument, or fatiguing 
AscussJon.* The delicate and responsible position of llic 
minister^, however, was admitted. Tlie king having already 
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C-r. W. 29S. But it appears from Lord SldmoullrHlifb, llial theltine'i 
i1 atTecHid unlit ulium Itie l*li of Fslin ary. — Lord SiJiui 

> Lord Sidiiioulli's Life, ii. US, el teq. 

■ EvidEiice at' t>r. licticnien, 181U. He had otlirrHiee been liulis;- 
r kmnath praviuiuly, witti ayniptoms of tiis otd uiutady. Lurd Muti 
ilry'a Cor., iv. SWi Fui's Mem., Iv, 24, 85, 37. 

■ Lord Malmesbuiy's Diary, iv. 293. 

* Lord 8idmoulli-B Life, ii. 250. 

• Binnard'a Dat)., 1st Ser., i. 3IJ7, Ii36, 530. 
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been ill for a fortnight, — how much longer might Lhcy ex- 

ercLJe all ihe esecuiivu powers of the state, without calling 
in Bill tlie aulhorily of Parliament ? At pre^nt Ihej ac- 
cejitt-d the reirpon^ibility of declaring that the inierference 
of ParliHinent was unnecessary. On (he l«t Murch, )>imilar 
Hssuranced were given by Loid Hawkeslmiy in the [louse 
uf Loi'Ud: the Lord CJianu^lUir al^o declared that, at thai 
moment, there was no suspension of the royal funi^tion^ 

On the 2d March, the matter wa^ again brought forward 
by Mr. Grey, but elieited no further expliination.* On the 
5lh, ihe Lord Chancellor slated that he bad hail interview^ 
on ihut and the previous day, with the king, who gave his 
consent to the Duke of York'^ Estate Bill, so far as his own 
intei-est was concerned ; and on the same day the physicians 
were of opinion " tliat his Majesty was fully competent to 
transact business with bis Piirliameiil, by commission and 
message," * On the 9ih, Mr. Grey adverted to ihc fact that 
fifteen bills had just received the royal assent, — a circum- 
stance which he regarded with "uneasiness and apprehen- 
eion."* Among these bills were the annual Mutiny Acts, 
the passing of which, in the midst of war, could not have 
been safely postponed. On this day al^o, the Lord Chancel- 
lor assured the House of Lords, " that not satisfied with the 
reports and a^urances of the medical attendunis, he had 
thought it right to obtain a personal interview will) the 
sovereign, and that at that interview due discussion had 
taken place as to the bills offered fur Ibe royal assent, whiuh 
had thereupon been fully expressed." In reference to this 
interview. Lord Eldon slates in his Anecdote Book, that the 
king hod noticed that he was stated in the commission to 
buve fully considi^red the bills to which his assent was to be 
signified ; nnd that to be correct, he ought to have the bills 
lo peruse and consider. His Majesty added, iliat in the 
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esriy part of his reign lie had alwajs had ihe bills tliem* 
selves, until Lord Tliurlow cea.sed to bring them, i^ayiug: 
"It was non^cD^ Lis giving himself (he Iroubit; to I'eail 
them." If there was somewhat of the perverse iiuuteiiess of 
insanity in [lle^e remarlts, there was yet sufficient self-posses- 
aion in the royal mind, to BHtisfy Lord Eldon that he was 
justified in laltiiig the sign-manual.' On the 23d Mnrch, 
eveoteeo other bills received the royal a^^eut ; and on the 
i6th Mai-eh, a mes^ge from the king, signed by himself, 
was bi-ought to the House of Commons by Mr. Aiidington : 
but no observation was made concerning his Majesty's heuhh. 
Thera is little doubt that his Majesty, though for some 
jDoniha aAerwards strange and disordered in his family cir- 
cle, was not incapacitated from attending to necessary busi- 
neHs with his ministers.^ The Opposition, however, and 
particularly the Garllon House party, were disposed to make 
the most of the king's illness, and were confidt^ntly expect- 
ing a n-gency." 

Before hia Majesty had been restored to hia accustomed 
health, the lall of liis favorit*; minister, Mr. Ad- chmne» of 
djpgton, was impending ; and the king was en- Sj.'l'tb'^y^i 
gaged in negotiations with the chancellor and Mr. f"™""'/. 
Pitt, for the formation of another administration.* To con- 
fer with his Majesty upon questions so tbrmul a^ his assent 
to the Mutiny Bills, had been a matter of delicacy : but to 
discuss with him so important a measure as the rei-onslruc- 
tion of a ministry, in a time of war and public danger, was 
indeed embarrassing. Mr. Pitt's correspondence discloses 

IBS; T»iKa-9 Lifa of F.ldcm, i. 41S. 
Lord Mahiie-bmy'B Cor., is. 317, Safi, 
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1 Hsnnird'a DebBtef, 1st Se 
» TwiBB'i Life of Eldon, i. 
V, aU; Lord Sidmnulti-g Life, ii. US, ttuq, 
■ Mr. Piit, on lieing told IhaL the I'rince of W 
king's iltneas must laM for cereral nioiillu, sul 
' H«iT7, to Ibat tlinuglit." —Lard Matmaburi't Cor., Iv. S»8, 313, 31ft. 
' The cli«icellur'i conduL'I, on thin occuiun, in negotiatln); for Mr. Pitt'i 
itnm to office, uiikiiowii luMr. AJdioKlon uid bis ut1lea|[iie«. hiu expoaed 
Im to Ibe »evare»l ujiniulveniluiia. — />W O'miiliilfi liea vf Um ChiM 
[ tMnt. Til. IM; Uw KevIvw. Km. ii. and li. 
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bid tnit'givings ai to the slate of the king's mind.' But <hi 
the 7th Mny, he wus with him for three houra, and was 
amaxftd iit the cool and collected manner ia which hi^ 
Klftje^ty liad carried on the conversation.' It was probably 
from this interview that Lord Eldun relates Mr. Pitt to have 
come out ■' not only saiislied, but muu-li surprised with the 
king's abilily. He aniil he had never so baffled bini iu any 
Gonver^lioEi he h:id had wilh liim in hU life.'" Yet, on 
tlie 9ili May, afier another interview, Mr, Piit wrote lo the 
chancellor : " 1 do not think there was anything poaitiTely 
wrong; but there was a hurry of spirits and an exceosive 
love of talking." . . . . " There is certainly nothing in whal 
I liave ob:^erved Ehtit wuuld, in the sraatleiJt degree, justiiy 
postponing any oiher steps that are in progress towards ar- 
rangement." Nor did these continued misgivings prevent 
thu minislcrial arrangements from being completed, some 
time before the king uas entirely relieved from the care of 
his medical attendants. 

The eunduct of the Government, and especially of the 
ImjiDtBtiniii Lord Chancellor, in allowing the rojal I'unetions 
ducI'Df nan-' '"^ bs esercised during this period, were sevei"al 
■■""■ years afterward:! severely impugned. In 1811, 

Lord Grey had'not forgotten the suspicions he Imd expressed 
iu 1804 ; and in examining the king's physicians, he elicited, 
especially from Dr. Heherden, several eii-euni^ lances, pre- 
viously unknown, relative to the king's former illnesses. On 
the 2Slh January, forlified by this evidence, he arraigned the 
Lord Chancellor of conduct "little short of high-ii-eason," — 
of" treason against the constitution and the country." He 
pHi-ticularly relied upon the fact, that on (lie 9tU March, 
1804, ihe Chancellor had affixed the great se^il to a commis- 
sion for giving the royal assent lo titWn bills ; and accused 
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of that day of "* baviog culpably innde u:ie of 
tlie king's name without the kin>!;'d sanction, and criininully 
'Ud the rayal ruQfitioiia, wbon the Eoverei^ ra.^ under 
a moral incajuicity to aoiharize such a prxxM-'eding." ' Loi'il 
Sidrnoulh and Loi'il Eldon, the ministers H'liu.~e conduct wa-i 
ly impugned, defii[ided them<<;lvu(4 from tlie^ imputa- 
tions, aiid expresred llieir a-'tonijlinient at Dr. Heherdun's 
eviduuce, which, thtsy Bald, was at variance with the opinions 
of all the physicians, — includini; Dr. Heherden himself, — 
expressed in 1804, while in attendance upon the king. Thvy 
stated that his new version of his Majesty's former illness 
hud surprised the queen, not less than the ministers. And 
it is quite clear, from other evidence, IJiat Dr. Hebei'deu'a 
Account of the duration and continuous character of the 
king's malady, vas inaccurate.^ l>ord Eldon, oddly enough, 
tiffirmed, thai on the 9th of March, tliQ king understood the 
4uty which the Chancellor had to perlbrni, bultiT tliaii he 
did himself. This he believed he could j)rov('. A motion 
was made by Lord King, lor omitting Lord KIdon's mime 
from the Queen'^ Council of Regency ; and lis rejection was 
the cause of a protest, signed by nine peers, — including 
Lords Gi'ey, Holland, Lauderdale, and Ei-ekine, — in which 
they affirmr^ his unfitness for that office, on tlie ground that 
he had improperly used the king's name 
iiig his incapacity in 1801.' In the Hou> 
Whitbread made a similar charge agains 
the Lord Chancellor complained, — not 
that he had been hardly dealt with by his 
defended by his friends.' 

In I8U4 ilie propi'iety of passing a 
vide for any futui-e illness of the king, w 
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tubjuct or grave consideralion iimong the Btalesmen of Ibe 

^period;' bul, — as in 1789, so now again,— no 

napony Act aooner did itie king recover, ihan all rurther care 

appears lo liave been caat ai^ide. Six j'ears laieT 

this want of foresight again led to serious embarrassment. 

Tlie king's last mental disorder commenced in the autumn 
KiBg'i "I-— "^ 1810. His kingly career was lo close forevi-r. 
la iBio. Bereft of reason and nearly blind, the poor old 
king, — who bad ruled for fit\y year^ with so high a. hand, 
and so sb'ong a will, — was now tended by physicians, and 
BonlroUed by keepers. IIi3 constitutional infirmity, a^ra- 
vated by political anxieties and domestic distresses, had over- 
come biin i and he was too far advanced in years, to rally 
again. It was a mournful spectacle. Like King Lear, he 
was 



But ai) physicians will dispute at the bedside of the dying 
patient, — so the hopes and fears of rival parties, and the 
rude collisions of political strife, were aroused into activity 
by the sufferings of the king. The contentions of 1788 
weivi revived, though the leaders of that age had passed 
awiiy. 

Parliament stood prorogued to the 1st November, and a 
Hntiiw or proclamation had appeared in the "Gazette," 
Piriisownt, declaring the king's pleasure that it should be 
further prorogued by commission to ihe 29ih. But before 
this commission could be signed, his iVIajesty became so ill 
thai the Lord Chancellor, unable to obtain his signature, did 
not feel justified in afliicing the great seal ; and in this view 
of his duty, statesmen of ail parties concurred.' Following 

1 1.ora Hatiaesbiuy'B Cor., iv. 315. 

' Lord Campbeli, liowever, saya, " It woulj tuiva been hiit a smnll lihenj 
to have passed ttiia comraisHion, for (hare had been an order made a( a coun- 
cil, at nhich (he king presided, to promgne Parliament fruni the let to itie 
S9lb November, and to prep:ire a coram issioE fb' Iliis purpose." — IJtei uj 
tkt CAoMtUon. vii. 242. 
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Ihe precedent of 1788, bolh Houses mel on Ine Isl No- 
eember ; and on being informed of the ci^cum^^[nnces uiidei 
which they were aaaenibled,* Bdjonmed until the lotli, — 
(burteen days being the shorlest jieriod within wliich Pnrlin- 
ment may, by law, be summoned for de.'^patcli of bu>ines« 
Circular leCterd were directed to be sent, summoniag thu 
members of both Houses to attend on thnt day. Strong 
boties had been enierlained by the physicians, of his ilny 
eaty's speedy recovery ; and in the interval they wei-e con- 
lirmed. Bolh Houses, therefore, on these represeiilaiiona 
being made, again adjourned for a fortnighl. Before iheir 
next meeting the king's physicians were examined »dt.3B. 
by the privy council j and aa Ihey were still confident of his 
Majesty's recovery, a further adjournment for a fortnighl 
was agreed upon, — though not without objections to so long 
an interruption of busijies:<, and a division in both Houses. 

No longer delay cuuld now be suggested ; and at (he next 
meeting, a committee of twenty-one raenibers was Dm- IS- 
appointed in bolh Houses, for the exiimiiiation of the king's 
physicians. They still entertained hopes of his Mjyesiy'a 
ultimate recovery, in spite of his age and blindne^; but 
could not form any opinion as to ihe probable duration of 
his illness. 

Continuing lo follow generally the preeedenl of 1788, 
ministers proposed, on the 20th December, in a pFwednDi of 
committee on the state of the nation, three resolu- ' " " 
tioos, — affirming the king's incapacity, — the right and duty 
of the two Hou.^es to provide for this exigency, — and the 
necessity of determining hy what means the royal absent 
fihonld be signifled to a bill for that purpose. 

Again the question of proceeding hy bill, or by address 
was argued, Tlie proceedings of 1788 were exposed to a 

1 Id the Cominunii, )lie Spoakor 

ibet^ll.—HlKU'KlF, IhbOrt. M I 

id Ills IIdui* iImi Ilh IiuiI I« 
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st^arcliing criticism, nnd all tlie proceilenU of coni^titutional 
history, presenting nny analogy to ibe present cir- 
uiuiuUtkt cum.iiance.', learneilly inveciti gated. The expe- 
dients which had delighted Loi'd Eldon in his early 
cnreei-, fbiind little favor with tlie more philosophic lawyers 
of a later school. Sir S. RoraiHy regarded them " in no 
oilier light but as a fraudulent trick," and asked what would 
be snid of " a set of men joining together, and making a con- 
tract for another in a stale of insanity, and employing a per- 
son as his solicitor, to affix liis seal or his signature to such 

Considering the recency and complete application of the 
precedent of 1778, it is not surprising that both ministers 
and Parliament should have agreed to follow it, instead of 
adopting a more simple course ; but to most minds of the 
present age, the ai'guments of those who contended for an 
address, and against the " Phantom," will appear the more 
conclusive. The iiiyal authority was wauling, and could be 
fiapplied by Parliament alone. So far all were agreed ; but 
those who argued for proceeding by means of a bill, accepted 
a notoriously fictitious use of the king's name, as an equiva- 
lent for his real authority ; while those who supported a di- 
rect add i-ess, desired that Parliament, — openly recognizing 
the king's inability to exercise his royal authority, — should 
from the necessity of the case, proceed to act without it. 
Of all the speeches against proceeding by way of bill, the 
most learned, able, and argumentative, was that of Mr. 
tVaneis Horner.' Comparing the proceedings of 1788, 
with those of tlie Revolution of 1688, he said : " It is im- 
possible not lo contrast the virtuous forbearance of all par- 
lies at the lievolutiou, in concurring to provide tor the pub- 
lic interests, with the struggle that was made for power in 
the other instance; and, above all, to contrast the studied 
di'hiys by which power was then so factiously retained, with 
[he di'sjialL-h with which our ancesiors Wnished, in one short 

I ilanaard'a Dcbntea, Ist Ser., xviii. 299. 
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month, iheir task of eatabltshing at once ibe toicL'es.iiuD to 
the Crown, reilucing its prerogatives within limilftiions by 
law, and founding the whole structure of our civil and re- 
ligiouB liberties." * 

But inijependentlj of precedents and legal fornix', tlie min- 
isters espeeling, like ibeir predecessors in 1788, 
to be dismissed by the regent, were not disjKised «ui» cf ir 
to simplify the preliminary proceedings, and ac- ''' 
celerate iheir own fall ; wbile the Opposition, impatient tor 
office, object ed to elaborate preliminaries, — as much, pei- 
haps, for the delays which they occasioned, as for ibeir hol- 
low subtlety and useless ness. 

The resolutions were agreed to, and comniunicated to tho 
Lords, at a conference. There an umenduieiit ^^ 
was moved by Lord Holland, to the third resolu- "giwiuiDte- 
lion, by which an address to the Prince of Wales 
was proposed (o be substituted for the proceeding by bill, 
inviting the prince to take upon himself the exercise of the 
powers and autboritiea of the Crown, but lo abstain finm the 
exercise of such powei's as the immediate exigencies of the 
state shall not call into action, until Parliament hnd pn^sed 
a bill for the future care of his Majesty's per.«on, and se> 
curing the resumption of his autlioriry.^ Tlie Dukes of 
York and Sussex spoke in favor of ilii^ amenilnient, and all 
the seven dukes of the blood royal voted for it : ' but the res- 
olution was carried by a majority of twenty-rix. The royal 
dukes also signed protests against the rejection of the amend- 
ment, and against the thit^ resolution.* The chancellor dif- 
fered widely from the royal dukes, declaring Cliat an address 
Irom the two Houses to the Prince of Wales, pi'iiying him 
to exercise the royal prerogatives during the king's life, 
would be treasonable." 

1 Hanaani'a Debatcfl, lut Ser,, xviii. 306. 
» Ibid., US. 

* York, ClarencB, Kent, Cumlxirlanil, Suisux, Caiiiliridgu, a id GloucMtar 

* Buigard'B DEbalfs, 1st Ser., xvill. 47 1. 

* Ibid., tragus. 
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The next step waa to propose, in committee on the stjit« 
of the nation, resolutions to ihe effect tliat Ihi; Prince of 
Wales sliould be emjiowered, aa regent of llie kingdom, la 
exeicise the royal anihority, in the name and on behalf of 
Ills Majei^l}', subject to sueh limilatimis a-4 shall be provided : 
that for a limited time the regent should not be able to grant 
any peert^e, except for some singular naval or military 
achieveraent : ' nor grant any office in reversion : nor any 
office otherwise llmu during pleasure, except such offices hs 
are required by law to be granted for life or during good be- 
havior : that his Majesty's private property, not already 
vested in trustees, should be vested in trustees for the bene- 
Hl of his Majesty : that Ihe care of the king's persoo should 
be committed lo the queen, who for a limited time, should 
have power lo appoint and remove members of the royal 
household ; and that bei* Majesty should have a coundl, 
with power to examine the king's physicians, upon oath, 
from time to time. It was explained, at the eame time, that 
twelve months would be tlie period to which tlie proposed, 
limilatinns upon the regent's authority would extend. 

Four of these resolutions were agreed lo in the Com- 
mons by small majorilies,' and not without strong ftrgumenta 
against any restrictions upon Ihe authority of the regent. 
The fifth was amended on a motion of Earl Gower, in such 
a manner as to leave the queen meiely " such direction of 
the household as may be suitable for the care of his Majes- 
ty's person and the maintenance of the royal dignity." * 

The resolutions were communicated to the Lords at a 
conference. There, on ihe motion of the Marquis of Laos 
downe, the first resolution was amended by the omission of 
the last words, viz., " subject lo such Umitations and restric- 



I This exception was subseqaently omitted. 

* The first nssolution waa carried by a minority of 2-1, the seci 
be IMid by IB. 

' Voted by a mnjnrity nt 1.1 nyainsi the Govcranion!, aud llie 
a ■mtuidEd agrueJ ta by a niaJuriLy of 3. 
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tionH tift shnll be provided"' — ihua njipointing the re^eni 
generally, williont reslriciions upon his auihoiity. But u 
ilie two next Twolulions imposing limii))iion<! upon tlie grant 
of peerages, place.", and pension.", were immedlnlely sfter* 
warda sgi'eed lo, the words were restored lo the first resolu- 
lion. Anii thus the reslriciions proposed by the Commona 
were ultimtiiely agreed to without attemllon. 

Tlie next step, ns in i7n9, was lo liiy these resolutions 
before the Prince of Wales, and lo bea: him to „ 
Kccept llie trust, subject to the projiojeil reslric- t^dbcdm 
tions ; and in reply, he cignilied his iieceplance. 
Tlie queen was also attended in regard lo the direction of 
the royal household. 

Again, it was rei'olved hy both Houses that a coramis^ioil 
should issue under ihe gre«t pnil for opening V«r- ^^ 

liament; but warned by the precedent of 1788, fcroiHiilng 
ininiFlerB had token the precauiion of coni'ulling 
the royal duke.s and by their desire omitted their names 
trom the comniia.^ion. On tlK 15[h January, Parliament 
was opened by virtue of this comraission ; and the Regency 
Hill was brought in by the Ciiancellor of the Kxcliequer, on 
the same day. The bill, though slill 'he Bubjecl Th,R,g™r 
of much discu.'U'ion, wss rapidly passed through ^'" l"™*- 
both Hiinsea, with some few nmendmenlH. Resoliilions were 
agreed to by both Houses, authorizing the issne of letters* 
patent under the great seal, for giving the royal assent br 
<;omini*sion ; and on the 5th February, the bill received ilie 
royal assent by virtue of ihal eommi.s.^^ion. 

It is worthy of note, lliat both this commission and t'int 
for opening Parliamenl, deviated materially from rnnn of the 
the usual form of such commissions, and instead '■"""''"i"" 
of being issued by ihe adviee of the privy council, ii wns 
expressed thus; "by the king himself, by and with ihe ;ii- 
vice of Ihe Lords spiritual and temporal, and Commons io 
Parliament assembled." 

1 Hy a iiiainrity nf 3. 
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During th(-ae procec^inge, an unexpected ililliuully had 
i«i> of fab- Hrisen. Certain sums of money had already been 
"^ "'"*''* granlLiI, and appropriaitd by Parliament, for Ibe 
senice of the army and nary ; but in i.'ons<:qiience of the 
kinfj'a incapacity, the usual warranto under the priiy seal, 
could not be prepared, directing issues lo be made from the 
Exchequer, for Kuch services. The Loi-d Keeper of the 
privy seal was willing to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility of affixing the tieul to such a warrant,' although by 
the lerma of his oath he was restrained froTU using it " with- 
out the king's special curaniand : " * but the deputy clerks 
of the Privy Si'al held themselves prei/luded by their oaths 
of office, from preparing letters to pasd the privy seal, until 
a warrant had been «igned by the king himself, for tluit pur- 
pose. The nece^ities of the public service were urgent ; 
and the Treasury being unable ti> obtain the money accord- 
ing to the usual otfidal routine, prepared two wiirrants ad- 
dressed to the auditor of the Exchequer, directing him lo 
draw one order on the Bank of England for oOU,000£, on 
account of the army, and another to the same amount, for 
DfiBPuitta I'^t' navy. The auditor, Lord Grenville, doubting 
Lmd'o'lMi- 'he authority of these warrants, desired that the 
Tiiie. ]jn^ officers of the Crown should be consulted. It 

was their opinion that the Treasury warrants were not a 
BuBicitnt aulhorily for the auditor, who accordingly refused 
to issue the money; and although the Treasury expressly 
assumed the entire responsibility of the issue, he persisted 
ill his refusal. 

It was now necessary to resort to Parliament to supply 

lieKDiuUon or 'h^ defect of authority which had been discovered ; 

•l""'"""™ and on the 4th January tiie Chancellor of ilie 

iMunof Exciiecjuer moved a resolution in committee of 

the whole House, by which the auditor and offi- 

1 Speech o! Mr. Pertwval, itli Jan., and of LonI Wentniorland, Sth .Ian,, 
nU. — llitninnt-i /WitM, 1*1 Ser., xviii. T60, 798. 
a Spaech of Eurl Spoiicer, Sth Jan., 1811 — H-tnmr<fs Dtb^tes. let Ser. 
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oere of the Excliequir were " authorized and comranniled " 
to pay oht^ience to Treasury warrants for ihe issue of sucb 
as had been appropn^ited for the Eerrices of tlie army 



a vote of credit 
i ohji'Cted, that it 



8-nry by iLe iin- 
terposed, in provid- 



nnd nnvy, as well ae money issuable i 
for 3,000,000/. To this resolution it i 
involved a further assumption of the i 
the Crown, and was only rcndured ne 
reu^niible delays which miuisiers hud ii 
ing for the exercise of the royal authority : hut the iininp- 
diute neLt;$^ity of the occasion could not be denied ; and 
the resolution was agreed to by bolh Houses. A protest, 
however, was enteied in the Lords' journni, Kignc-d by 
twenty-one peers, induding six royal dukes, whicii ufflrmed 
that the principle of the resolution would justify [lie assump- 
tion of all the executive powers of the Crown, during any 
guspen.uion of the personal exercise of the royal authority ; 
and that tliis unconslitulional measure might Imve been 
avoided without injury to the public service, by an addreu 
to the Prince of Wales.' 

Happily there has been no recurrence of cireumstancea 
similar lo those of 1788 and 1811: but Pai'lis- ^^ ^ ^ 
ment has since had occasion lo provide for the Si^n-MBniut 
exercise of the royal auilioiiiy, under other con- ' 
tinf^nciea. From nn early period in the reign of George 
IV,, his Majesty's health had excited appi-ehensions.' In 
182fi bis life waa said not to be worih a month's purchase i ' 
but it was not until within a few weeks of his death, that he 
suffered from any incapacity to exercise his royal fiinctione. 
In 1830, during the last illness of the king, hU Majesty 
found it inconvenitnt and painful to subscribe with his own 
hand, the public instruments which required the sign-man' 

1 IIiauril'R Dfllintes, Ist Ser., xvlii. 801. 

■Duke of Buikm^'haiii's Oiurl nf Obotko [V., 1. 3ia, ;m, 44'; Ibid., il 
87, ai7. Sir Willimn Kiilgl.ton'B M>.|n. KB, &c. 

» Mr. Plum«r Wurd lu DukB of llutlii„yti«,|j, \pd\ 21, I33C. Ciurt oi 
GKirgelV.,ii.£)7; Jl/Ul., 3M, SOI. 
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unl ; ant] nccordinglj, on the 24th of May, & messuge wa» 
M!iit to bolli Hou,''ei>, desiring tlini provision sliould be made 
lur tlie [en)^>orHry discharge of this duty.' Tbe message 
y/M acknowledged by suilnblc addresses ; and a bill was 
passed rapidly Lhroup;]) both Houses, enabling lii^ Majesty 
to eiDpower by warrant or commission, under his i>ign-inan- 
unl, one or more pet-sona ro afRic, in his presence, and by bis 
command, signified by word of mouth, the royal signature 
by means of a stamp. In order to prevent the possibility 
of any abuse of this power, it was providt^d that the stamp 
should not be affixed to any instrument, unless a memoran- 
dum describing its object hud been indorsed upon it, signed 
by the Lord Chancelloj-, the President of tbe Council, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the Fii-st Lord of the Treasuiy, and the 
Seeretaiies of State, or any three of them. The seal was 
directed to be kept in the custody of one of these officers, 
and when used, was required to be attested hy one or more 
of them. 

The coui-se thus adopted n-na not without precedent 
Pn«d a Henry VIIL had issued a patent, atiihorizing the 
wMch ibuDd- Archbishop of Canlerbuiy, the Lord Chancellor, 
and other persons to apply a stamp, beanng the 
impreKs of the royal signature, to warrants for the payment 
of money out of the royal treasury; and had also issued 
several proclamation 8 and other instruments, on which his 
Bign-manual had been impressed by means of a stamp, 
His signature to the commission for signifying the royal 
n^r^ent to ilie bill lor the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk 
had been giveji by meiins of a stamp, aRixed,— not by hia 
owti hand, but by that of a clerk, — and was on that ac- 
iiiunt declared by Parliament to be invalid. Eduard VI. 
h'ld issued two proclamations, to which his signature was 
atGxcd by means of a stamp. Queen Mary had issued a 
procliimalion, in the same form, calling for aid to snppreaa 
the insuri-eciion of Sir Thomas Wyatt. The same queen 

1 llmisard'B DcliWes, New Scr., itiiv, 98(j, lOUl. 
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iiaJ itisiieil a patent, in the fifth anil dsih years of her reigii, 
stHting [hut in consequence of the great hil)or which sbe 
sustained in ihe government and defence of ihu kingdom, 
she was unable, without much danger and inconvenience, to 
sign the commiasions, warranls, and other inelniments wiili 
liei" own hand; era]K)weHng certain persons to affix a seal 
in hci' presence ; and declnring that all instruments so sealed 
should lie ila valid and effectual in law, as if signed with the 
hand of the queen. It appears also that King Willinm III^ 
being on the point of death, and no longer able to Hgii his 
own name, afRxed a etamp to a commission, in presence 
of the Lord Keeper and the clerks of ihe Parliament, by 
which the royal assent was MgniGed to the Bill of Ahjum- 
tion, and the Malt Duly Bill. 

But notwithstanding these precedents, — which proved 
thai in former times tlie kings of England had been acctrs- 
tonied, by their own authority, to delegate lo otlicra the 
right of affixing their sign-manual, — it was now laid down 
by ministers, and by all legal authorities, that such a right 
could not lawfully be conferred, except by the sanction of 
Parliament. This sanction was readily given in this par- 
ticular ease ; but not without warnings (bat as bie Majcsty'i 
present indisposition was merely physical, the proceedings 
Ihen adopted should not hereafter be drawn into a prece<lmit, 
if the mind of any future king sbould become affected. Jn 
such an event, the power of affixing the royal sign-manual 
to instrunienLo, would inve.st the ministers of the day wiih 
nil the auiiiority of Ihe Ci'own. On more than one occasion, 
during the late reign, such a power might have been liablt- 
to abuse; and it would not again be conferred upon minis- 
ters, if there should be any doubt as to the menial capacity 
of the sovereign.' 

When William IV. succeeded lo the throne, he was nearly 

1 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will. IV. c. 23 ; Hanfuird's Delmtea, New Ser., nxlv. 
BSe, 1062, 1132, lUS, 1193; Rvmer'B Ficdera, x. ZSli Coltun, bBi: Ilur 
«t> Own Time, iv. 6Wj Hume'e Uib) ii. 328; SmnlMl's HS<I., i. 411. 
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aixly-fi »e yews of ap?, and his lieirew presumptive was a prin- 
QiMtinB or ■ "t^** ■*•' eltiven. It was, ilierefore, necessary to pro- 
SIT ww'ion ^"^^ '"'"' * regency ; but the minisiera were of 
•(William IV. opinion that they tiiiy;ht safely cJufer this measure, 
until Hfter llie nBscmliling of a new Parliament. Even this 
brief Ufluy was represented as hazardous. It was said that 
if the king should die suddenly, the crown would devolve 
upon an infant princess, — subject, perhaps, 1o the claims of* 
a poBllmmoua child of his Majesty. This risk, however, the 
minister wei-e prepared to encounter. The law did not ree- 
Ognize tlie incapacity of an infant king; and, in the event 
of a sudden demise of the Crown before a regent liad been 
appointed, the infant sovereign would be able to give her 
assent to un act of Farliamifnt, appointing a guardian for 
herself, and a re;rent for the kingdom. Henry III., Richard 
II, and Henry VI. had succeeded to the throne, without any 
previous parliamentary provision for a regency ; and after 
their accession, Parliament appointed persons to govern (be 
kingdom during their minority. 

The Lord Chancellor said : " On the accession of an infant 
to the throne, the same course would be adopted as if (be 
sovereign were of mature years : a declaration, similar to that 
which many of their lordships had witnessed a tew days ngo, 
would be made. The infant would have the power of con- 
tinuing or changing his ministers, anil the snme rei^ponsibility 
would exist as at present" * And this doctrine of the law 
was thus explained by Lord Eldon : " If an infant sovereign 
were to be on the throne, whose head could not be seen over 
the integument which covered the head of his nolile and 
learned friend on the woolsack, he would, by what the Scotch 
called a fiction of law, and by what the ^English called pre- 
lumptiun, in favor of a royal infant, be supposed to liave as 
much sense, knowledge, and experience, as if he had reached 
the years of threescore and ten." * 

This abstract presumption of the law was not denied ; bul 

I HnnMrd'8 Debnlea, ad Ser., xxv. 733. » Jbid., 7*2- 
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jued that to rely upon it in practice, woulil luiiig inio 
oontempt ihe prerogatives of ihe Crown, and might be IVuuglit 
wilh dangers to the state. An infant sovereign might inileed 
appoint her own guardian, and a regent of the kingdom ; but 
she would scarcelj be more compettrnt to exercise the dis- 
eriminating judgment of a eortreign, than was George III. 
when the rojal assent was given, in his name, to the Begency 
Bill, by a phantom commission. I'hat neeesaary act had 
atruck a blow at royalty : it had shown how Parliament couli 
make law^ without a king : it had exhibited the Crown an 
a name, a form, a mere Scliou of authority ; nnd to allow a 
princeat of eleven lo assent to another act of regency, would 
be » dangerous repetiiion of that precedent. But there were 
olber dangers wbicb ongbt lo be averted. It waj> eacy, b«- 
fiire the denbe of the Crown, to appctint a regent wbu migbt 
■ever be caUed npon lo exercue hu power ; but lo appoint, 
— poawbly Inm aoiangrt maDy daJmaut*, — a rrgcni wbo 
wooU at OBce at—e all ibe awluinly of the Crown, iiii;^( 
be iF^f" and enbamstin^ StiU pcaier would be li>« 
caAvnaineaa, if ifae rigbt of tittmramtm ^ovld be rendered 
4mkAi, bf ibe fMv^teclire ibiw «f «■ iMboni ehild. An 
a the king 
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would Iw iiecersary to oonlrul ihe ainbilion and influence 
It itgeni, bj Bueli a council ; but here liie regent coutd 
succeed to llie throne; ber interests weie identifiiid with 
lh(»e ol' ibti future sovereign, to wiiom she was united by the 
teiiderest lies ; and she could have no object but to uphold, 
in good faith, ihe aulhorit; of the infant i)ueen. Her Royal 
Hi{,'hnesB would, therelbre, be lefl to adminisier ibe govern- 
ment of the country, by means of ih« re.''ponsible ministers 
nf the Crown, and to act upon their advice alonn. 

Another que.'tiian of great constitutional delicacy was also 
wisely dealt with. No precedent was lo be found, since Ihe 
Norman Conquest, of ntiy provision having been made foT 
the exercise <if the royal prerogatives, between the demise of 
the Crown, and the birth of a poslhutnoua child. Tlie law 
upon this important question was not settled ; but reasoning 
from the analogy of the law of real properly, as well as accord- 
ing to thn dictated of common sense, it was clear that an un- 
born cliiid could not be seized of the Crown. Thei'e could be 
no abeyance or Tocaney of the Crown. The king never dies. 
The Clown must, therefore, devolve at once upon the heir pre- 
sumptive ; and be resigned, if a child should be boru, entitled 
to inherit it. If Parliament interposed, and appointed a regent 
to administer the governmcDt until the birth of a posthumous 
child, such a regent would not be govei-ning in the name and 
on behalf of the sovereign, but would be a parliamentary sov- 
ereign, created foi' the occasion, under the title of regent. 
And, in the mean time, if no child should bo born, the heir 
presumptive would have been unlawfully deprived of her 
right to the throne. Upon these sound principles the regency 
was now to be established. If the king should die during the 
minority of the Princess Vietoria, she was to be proclaimed 
queen, subject to the rights of any issue of his Majesty, which 
might afterwards be born of his consort. The Duchess of 
Kent would at once assume the regency in ihe name of the 
Infant Queen, and on her behalf; and should a postbunie'ia 
cJiild be born, her Majesty Queen Adelaide would forthwith 
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assume llie vegei)cy,on belialf of her own child. These prin- 
ciples were accepted by statesmen and lawyers of every 
party ; and ihe Regency Bill, which had been propareU hy 
the government of the Duke of Wellington, was adopted iiiid 
|«ipsed hy (he government of Lord Grey.' It was a wi-e 
provision for contingencies, wEiich fortunately never aro-c. 
When King William IV. died, in 1837, afier a sliort hiil 
eventful reign, her most gracJoiiB Majesty had, le^s than » 
month before, completed her eighteenth year ; and ascended 
the throne, surrounded by happy auguries, which have since 
been fully accomplished. 

On the accession of her Majesty, the King of Hanover 
became heir presumptive lo the throne; and as _ .-^ 
he would probsbly be resident abroad, it was *>■( "i ttumm 

■ , 1 . . Vlotortn. 

thought necessary to provide that, in the event 
of her Majesty's decease, while her successor waa out of (he 
realm, the administration of the government should be car- 
ried on in his name hy lords justices, until his arrival.' But 
the queen's marriage, in 1840, required provision g^^^ji^ 
to be made for another contingency, which, though ^™/ Act, 
more probable, has, happily not arisen. Follow- 
ing (he precedent of 1831, Parliament now provided, (hat in 
the event of any child of her Majesty succeeding to the throne 
before the age of eighteen. Prince Albert, as the surviving 
parent, should be i-egent, without any council of regency, or 
any limitation upon the exercise of the royal prerogatjvea, — 
except an incapacity lo assent to any bill for altering the 
cession to the throne, or affecting the uniformity of worfi)ti|> 
in the Church of England, or the rights of the Church 
Scotland. And, founded u|>oii these principles, the bill 
passed with the approval of all pai'ties." 
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CHAPTER rV. 



I 



Civil List, Expenditure, and DebU of tieort'e 111. : — Civil List o! tha 
Regency, ■id of tlie Reigns of George IV., William IV., and Her M»j- 
esty ! — Duchess i>f Lancaster and Cornwall : — Private Property of the 
Crown. — Provision for the Koyal Family : — Management of the Land 
Ruvenuea, on behalf of the Public : — Civil List Pbiisiuris. — Preraek- 
tiveii of tha Crown, in relation to the Hoyal Family. 



The hifilorj of the land revenues of the Ci^wn presents 
TnKpowie- a^ many vicissitudes, and varied furtuues, aa are 
cJ^n'iii'^- *" ^'^ 'ound in ihe domestic annals of any family 
Ij tliDM. i„ the kingdom. 

The entii'e lande of the realm were originally held of the 
Crown, hy various feudal tenures! and the royal revenues 
were derived from fines, fees, first-fruits, and tenths, and 
other profits ari.-iing fi-om these lands, and from the rents of 
the ancient demesnes of the Ciown. To support the bar- 
barons mngni licence of his househuld, — his numerous re- 
tainers, and rude hospitality, — was nearly the sole expense 
of the king ; for, as feudal superior, he commaniled the ser. 
vices of liis tenants in the field, who fought by his side with 
an array of men and horses, equipped and maintained at their 

By tneans of escheats and forfeitures, there was even a 
Biter iivotbr- danger of the Crown becoming the absolute pro- 
"""■ prietor of all the lands of the realm. But vast as 
were die king's possessions, they were not vast enough to 
satisfy the rapacity of his followers ; and in every succeed- 
ing I'eign, the grants and alienations of crown lands ex 
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oeedtjd ihe eacheaU and forfeitures. The esiales of the 
Crown were further diminished by wrongful appro- (j„nu«nd 
priations and encroachments. Rapcnling their *'''™''™'- 
liberality, kings frequently resumed theii" former grants ; and 
alienations improvidently made, were unjmlly and violently 
revoked. Tet such had been the waste of ihe once ample 
revenues of the Crown, that Henry III. complained that 
they had become too scanty to furnish his royal lable ; and 
the needy monarch was reduced to the necessity of giving 
tallies for tlie supply of beeves and grain far his household. 
An extensive resumption of grants, however, and the for 
feiture of (lie estates of rebel baivns, retrieved his fallen 
fortunes. Such was the liberality of Edward II. tliat an or- 
dinance was passed by Parliament prohibiting the alienation 
of trown lands, — which was repealed, however, by a Par- 
liament at Yoik, in the ISili year of his reign. But the 
profusion of this king was nupplied by pixxligious forfeitures. 

Richard II. again, was not less profuse in his grants, noi 
less prodigal in his confiscations. The Wars of the Rosea 
were so fruitful of forfeitui-es, that a large proportion of the 
land of the realm liecame the property of the Crown, Had 
it been retained, there would have been no monarchy in 
Europe so absolute as that of England : but the spoils of one 
&ction were eagerly grasped by the other ; and the Crown 
gained httle by ihe lands wliich it won upon Ihe field of bat- 
tle, or wrested from llmir owners on the scaffold. In Ilie 
reign of Henry V. the esialea of the Crown were consider- 
ably augmented by the appropriation of the Alien Priories, 
one hujidi'ed and ten in number. Yet the income of Henry 
VI. was redu(;ed so low as 5,000i a year ; and in his reign, 
several general resumptions of grants were authorized by 
Parliament, in order to supply his necessities. 

The rapacity of Henry VII. was needed to retrieve Ihe 
revenues of the Crown ; and his exactions and thrifl re- 
paired the waste of former reigns. His acquiitiiiona, how- 
i as Dothing compared with ihe wholesale plunder 
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of ihe motuiateriea, and otht^r religious and charitable foun- 
daiions, by Honry VIII., which has been valiietl 
t^n^uo- flt upwards of 30,000,000/. alerling.' Yet socb 
Vii. und were the magnificence and prodigalilyof thia king, 
that at liis deiitli, his treasury waa found to be 
entirely empty. The Crown was as poor as ever : but the 
greHt nobles, who were enriclied by grants of the Church 
liinds — more provident than tlieir n)ya! master — held them 
fast for their descendants. In the Bevenlh year of the reign 
of JaiDcs I. the entii-e land reveiiuea of the Crown and 
Duthy of Lancaster amounted to no more than 66,870t a 
year, while the king's debts exceeded a million.^ During 
bis reign he sold lands to the extent of 775,000/., and left 
debts of about an equal amouiiL 

But more evil days ware at "hand for the bind revenues. 

lion Clliarles I., unable to obtain supplies fi-om Parlis- 

arinDtircn- meni, and gaining litile from his illegal exactions, 

tbn oomuiDQ was forced to sell and mortgage the property 

"'"'■ of the Crown. The Parliament, after his death, 

completed the spoliation, of which he had set them the ex- 
ample ; and sold nearly all the royal estates, in oi'der to pay 
the arrears due to the Parliamentary tbi'cea, and discharge 
the debts of (he new Government.* At [he Restoration, 
these sales were declared void ; and many of the estates of 
the Crown wei'e then reeovered. But they were recovered, 
Their rdcoT- — lo be again squandered and dispersed. In 
^iUnt'" ' three years, Chai-les 11. had reduced the income 
«««. ^f ,1,^ g,.g„jj i^njg f^y^ 217,900i lo 100,000/. a 

yhiir. In the first year of his reign he surrendered the 
Court of Wards and Liveries, and the mililai-y tenures, in 
exchange for a settlement of certain duties of excise; * being 
(be tirst instance of a surrender by the Crown, of itf inleresi 

1 9L Jobn 00 tbs Land Kevenues of the Graim, 68. 
» /i. 79. 

• Scobell, part ii. 51, 106, 227, &c. 

* 18 Car. II c. 24. 
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ill any pnrt of tbe beredilary revenues. During thia reign, 
a large proportion of the fee-fiinn rents belonging lo (be 
Crown, was solJ by Act of Pai-liaraent ; * and further grants 
of these rents were made during the reigns of William III. 
and Queen Anne. Tbe libei-aliiy of Wiliinni 111. to his fol- 
lowers, provoked remonBtninces fram Pucliamenl. He was 
even obliged lo reea.ll an enormous gi'ant to the Earl of 
Portland, which conveyed to ihiit nobleman four filths of the 
county of Denbigh, with a re^f^rved rent of 6t. Sd., payable 
to the Crown:' but be compensated tbe Earl wi[h other 
lauds and manors.' 

So jealous Here tbe Commons, at this period, of the con* 
li'iual diminution of the hereditary revenues of ilie Crown, 
tliHt several bills were brought in to resume all grants made 
by Charles II. and Jiiraes II.,* and to prevent furrber alien- 
Htions of crawn lands,' At ihe end of William's reign. 
Parliament haviDg obtained aceonnts oi' the stjite of Ihe 
land revenues, found that they had been reduced by grants, 
alienations, hicumbrances, reversions, and pensions, until 
ihey scarcely exceeded tbe rent-iull of a squire." 

Such an abuse of tbe rights of tbe Crown eoulJ no longer 
be tolerated; and on tbe settlement of the civil .. 
list of Queen Anne, Parliament at length inter- Ccown landi 
posed to restrain iL It was now nearly too late. 
The sad confession was made, " that ihe necessary expenses 
of supporting the Crown, or llie greater part of them, were 
formerly defrayed by a land revenue, which had, I'rom time 
to time, been impaired by tbe grants of former kings and 
queens, so that Hei' Majesty's land revenues could then 
afford very little towards tbe support of her GovernmeuL" ' 

I 23 Car. II. c 6 ; 22 and B3 Car. II. c. 24. 

* IBib Par). Hist. v. 979 ; Com. Jaum., xi. 3BI, 395, 409. 
« Com. Joura. li. 808. 

• In 1667, 1099, ITDD, 1703, and 1703 : Cam. Joucn. xii. 90 ; Jb. siti. 208 
160 ; lb. xlv. 96, 2SB, 3Ufi, &c. 

I and loes, Cum. .[Qum. xij. 90 ; /b. kIIl. G2. 

lourn. xiii. 473, 4U8 ; Sc John on llie l^nd Revenues, 99 

J, c. 7, s. 5. 
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Yet til prosRrvu wimt was still left, it was now provided tlial 
no future luase (except h building lease) should be granted 
for more than thirty-one yeai-s, or three Uvea ; and that a 
reasonable rent should be reserved. If such a law as thin 
hud been parsed immediately after the Kesiomtion, ihe 
land revenues would probably have provided for the entire 
churge of the dvil hat of Queen Anne. But at least the 
small remnant of crown lunds was saved ; and in lh:it and 
the next two reigns, some addiiiuns were miule lo the ruyal 
entales, by escheats and foi'feitures.* 

While this waste of the crown pvojierty had been inju- 
OoMiituiiaa- rious to the public revenues, it favored the de- 
tL'TIn'pMTt- Tt^lopraent of the liberiiea of ihe people. Kings 
J^™ "^ with vast hereditary revenues, — husbanded and 

improved, — would have been compaL-ativuiy in- 
dependent of Parliament. But their improvidence gitidu- 
ally constrained iliem (o rely upon the liberality of their sub- 
jects; and their own necessities, and the increasing expen- 
diture of the slate, at length placed them entirely under the 
control of Parliament 

No constitutional change has been more important in 
imparuiiD* securing popular control over the executive Grov- 
tte^i*r"S« emmeni, than the voting of supplies by the House 
reiouuMor of Commons: nor has any expedient been belter 

cakulated to restrain the undue influence of the 
Crown, than a strict settlement of its revenues by Parlia- 
ment. In the reign of Charles II., the principle of appro- 
BamiaMDf priattdg supplies to specific services by alalule, — 

which had not been without previous recognition, 

— was formally established as one of the condi- 
tions, under which Parliitment granted money for the sei^ 

1 MochcariuuB Teaming !i to 1h fiiund consertilni; lUe land KvsnuH of 
the Crown in Wrigln's 'I'eiiurea ; Harh'ravB-B Nutoa to Ci)ke on l.iltlBHni ; 
t'uks'B l>t lust. ; Speliu&n-B Works (of Feuda) ; Urd llale'D llutury of 
tlui CommoQ l.*w ; (lilbrrt's ilisL of Ihs Kxitlieigui^r j MiuUlox's Hul. of 
tlia l!xcbsc|uflr ; Uavuimit on lieiiuitiptiuns ; Uugdalp's AluiiHEticuii . Ky- 

OI.-™uli.n« on iJie l.nnd Ki.v™uw iiP Ili« Cmwii. 4tri. I JH?' 
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vice of the sinte. But until the Kerolution, no limitation 
had been imposed upon the pei«oiml expenditure of the gov' 
ereigD. It had been cuBtomarj' for ParlinmeDt lo gi-ant to 
ilie Icing, at the commencement of eath reign, ihe ordinary 
revenues of the Crown, whicli were estimated to provide, in 
time of peace, for the support of Hia Majesty's dignity 
and civil government, and for the public defence. To thess 
were added, from time to time, special grants fcr extrnor* 
dirmiy occasions. Tlie ordinary revenues were derived, firiii, 
from the hereditary revetmes of the Crown itself, and, seu- 
ondly, from the produce of tajces vot«d to the king for life, 
The hereditary revenues eonsiaied of the rents of crown 
lands, of feudal rights, the proceeds of the post-office, and 
wine -licenses ; and, after the surrender of feudal tenures by 
Charles II., in 16G0, of part of the excise duties. 

In the reign of James II. the lieredilary revenues, to- 
gether with the taxes voted for the king's lite, amounted on 
BD average lo l,500,9(i4i. a year.* Whatever remained of 
this annual income, after the payment of the necessary 
expenses of the Govenmient, was at the king's absolute 
disposiil, — whether for the support of hi:; dignity and in- 
fluence, or fur hia pleasures and profusion. Not saiisfitd 
with these resources for his personal expenditure, there is 
no doubt that Charles II. applied to hia own privy purse, 
large sums of money which liad been specially appropriated 
by Parliament, lor carrying on the war.* 

To prevent such abuses in future on the accession of 
William and Mary, Parliament made a separate ^^ . . 

urovision for the king's "Civil List," — which "wet'" 

r ^ -» Lilt" of Wll. 

embraced the support of the royal household, and ibun and 

the personal expenses of the king, as well as the 

payment of civil offices and pensions. The revenue voted I'ur 

V Firl. Dixt. V. 151 ; Hlllain, Can«L Hi<I. iil. IIA. 

" L<nl ClsreiiduH'n Life, iii. 181 ; Pep.vs'n Diary, Sept. 23(1, and rJao. 
lUlh, IUS6, wlieni» it appeals tliat iImivu -100,0001. liad goov into iLu I'rivT 
Hurac aiuiiti tile War. — Mcmiirt, iii. 47. IOi>. 
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tlie support of the Crown in time of peace, wa^ 1,200,0007. ; 
or wliicli the Civil List amouiited to about 700,000^, being 
derived FroiD the faervdiiary revenues of the Crown, eisti- 
Diaied at 400,0007. a year and upwurds, — and from a part 
Tho Ct.il 1J« "*' '''^ excise duiiea, producing about 300,000i* 
nnnipriwi TliB E^i'tetn tlius introduced was continued in 
tino.! kipMi- Buceeefliiig reigna: and llie Civil List still com- 
prised not only the expenses of tlie sovereign, 
but a portion of the civil expenditure of the state. 

The Civil List of Queen Anne was settled by Parliament 
CWiLlrtof '" '^e same form, and computed at the same 
'i"™"'"- amount as that of William JII.' Her Majesty, 
while she feared the revenue granled to her would fall short 
of that enjoyed by the late king, promised that 100,00071 a 
year should be applied lo the public service.* So far, how- 
ever, from fulfilling thia promise, — during the twelve years 
of her reign, she incurred debls amounting to l,200,000i, 
which were paid off by Parliament, by way of loans charged 
upon the Civil List itself. 

The Civil List of George I. was computed at TOO.OOOt a 
OfOHXTgiUw year; and, during his reign, debts were incurred 
""'■ to the extent of 1,000,000/., which were dis- 

cliarged by Parliament, in the same manner.' 

The hereditary revenues were continued to Geoi^ II., 
OfOMrg.tha"''*' a proviso that if ihey should produce less 
**"'"'■ than 800,000/. a year, Parliament would make up 
llie deficiency. The king, however, was entitkd lo any sur- 
plus above that Gura.' This was an approximation to a defi- 
nite Civil List, as l4ie minimum at least was fixed. For the 
last five ^ears of bis reign these revenues had risen, on an 
average, to 829,155/. a year: but during the whole of hia 

X. S4, 438 ; SinuUcIt onJ Ilallon 
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reign. Ihej' amounted to leg? than 800,000^* In 1716 s 
dehl of ■I56,000(. on the Civil List was discliarged bj Par- 
liament. This debt wai staled by the king to have be^n in- 
curred in consequence of the hereditary revennea having 
fallen short of 800,000/. a year ; and parliament was, there- 
fore, bound by the terms of it* original conti-act, to make np 
the deficiency. 

On the accession of George III., the king consented to 
make such a disposition of his interest in the he- o^i liii or 
reditary revenues of the Crown in England, a^ swrgaiii. 
Parliament might think fit. Hitherto the Crown had en- 
joyed certain revenues which were calculated by Parliament 
to produce a sufficient income ; but now the king agreed to 
accept a fixed amount as bis Civil List, " for the support of 
his household, and the honor and dignity of the Crown."* 
This was the firet time that the direct control of Plirliament 
over the personal expenditure of the king barf been acknowl- 
edged ; and it is not a little curious that so important ■ 
change in the relations of the sovereign to Parliament, 
ehonid have been intiodueed at the very period when he 
was seeking to extend his prerogatives, and render himself 
independent of other influences in the stale. It soon ap- 
peared, however, from the debts incurred, that his JIajesly 
was not inclined to permit this concession to diminish the 
influence of the Crown. 

The money arising out of the hereditary revenues, secured 
by various Acts of Parliament to the king's preilecessorB, 
was now carried to the " aggregate firnd," out of which the 
annual sum of 723,000t was granted to his Majesty, during 
the continuance of the existing annuities to the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, (he Duke of Cumberland, and the Prin- 
ceaa Amelie ; and as the:^e charges ceased, the amount of 
the Civil List was to be increased until it reached 800,000/. 
■ year. He thus accepted the minimum Civil List of bis 

1 Report on Civil LiKt, 181B, p. 4 ; Burke's Works, ii. 810. 
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predecessor ; and relinriuished all clBim to the surplus, whidi 
for the firat eight years of his reign amoanted, upon an aver- 
age. 10 lO0,000t a year.' 

But ihe king enjoyed other sources of income, indepen- 
oti»r»otBw dent of Parliamentary control. He derived a 
o( nimiu. (lonsidenible anionnt from the Droits of the Crown 
and Admiralty, the 4j per cent, duties, and other casual 
eourees of revenue in England. He was in possession of 
the hereditary revenues of Scotland ; and of a separate Civil 
List for Ireland. He retained the rich Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster. Mr. Burke estimated the total annual in- 
come of the Crown, from tiiese various siources, at little less 
than a million ; exclusive of Ihe revenues of Hanover, and 
the Bishopric of O^naburgli.^ During this long reign, tbe 
Droits of the Crown and Admiralty, and the casual revenues, 
which were wholly withdrawn from the cognizance of Par- 
liamenl, amounted lo the large «um of 12,70.5,461?. : out of 
which, however, he voluntarily contributed 2,600,000^. to the' 
public service; while 5,372,834/. were appropriated as the 
expenses of captors, and payments (o persona concerned 
in taking prizes. The surplus actually enjoyed by the 
Crown, after making these deductions amounted, therefore, 
to 4.732,627/.' George IH. also succeeded to 172,60a(. 
which lie late king, — more frugal than any prince since 
Henry VHL, — had saved out of his Civil List.* 

But grn.it as were these revenues, the burdens on them 
chnritw on were still greater. Places and pensions were 
'*"'^''"'-'* multiplied, until the royal income was inad- 
equate to pi'ovide for them. On the accession of George 
HI., tbe greatci" part of the late king's household was re 
fained ; and, at the ^me lime, numerous personal adherents 
of his Majesty were added lo the establir-hment.' But while 

1 1 Geo. in. c. li Rep. on Civil List, 1815. 

9 Preunl DiEcontents, Burke's Works, ii. 2S1. 

» Report on the CivU List, 131S; Haua. Deb. 3d Ser., 143. 

* GreDvilk Papers, iii. lU; Wroxoll-B Mem. ii. 55. 
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expendittire of the Civil List vaa incresi^i'i], llie king Hnd 
liis fumily were living, Dot only wiih eronomy, but even wiib 
unkingly parsimony. In 1762 he pun-liHsed Buckingham 
H(iu>*, Rnd settled it on the queen ; " St. Jamea's " iiccording 
to Horace Wal pole, "not being a pmon slrnit enough."' 
Here he lived in privacy, attended only by menijil servants, 
■nd keeping up none of the Bplendor of a Court.' " In all 
this," said Burke, " the people see nothing but the operations 
of parsimony, attended with all the conpeqiiencea of pro 
fusion. Nothing expended — nothing snved. . . . They 
do not believe it to be hoarded, nor percelte it to be 

While practising this apparent economy, the king was en- 
gaged in that struggle to increase the influence, p^riiannmu- 
ud establish the ay^cendency of the Crown, which t idHu™ 
has been descn'bed elsewhere.* The Inrge expen- <i» '"i'li u* 
diture of the Civil List could not fail, therefore, 
to be associated with the fidelity and subserviency of the 
court parly in Parliament. The Crown was either plun- 
dered by its servants ; or Parliamentary support was pur- 
chased by places, pensions, and pecimiary corruption.* 

In Febninry, 1769, before the king had yet been nine 
years upon the throne, the arrears of the Civil List ^ 
amounted to 5I3,.'ilW. j and his Majesty was th' ci.ii Utt, 
obliged to apply to Parliament to discharge them. 
This demand was made at sn untimely moment, when the 
people were esaspernled by the persecution of Wilkes, — • 
when the policy of the court was odiouJ", and the king hini- 

1 Walp. Mem, i. 1B». 

* The kirj|! i-onlinueil ttiia plain sItIb of living throughout liis reiRti. — 
IVraxalti Hem., i. 8-10. Mr. Addinglon, writing to liin brnllier, 291h 

Dec, 18W, SRiii he hud jnat psrtsken of the kiiig'n diorer, " which con- 
«i»ted of motton chop* and pudding." — Life of SUmmUA, ii. 343. Siml- 
lu- examples are to ba found in Twiu'a Life of Lord Eldon, and in Madmna 
D'Arbla^-s Memoin. 

* Present Discontents, Works, ii. 380. 
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kV unpopabr. Bat if ili« Mxnttrj was discontented. I*arti» 
men! wu b«Id in nfe »ibjectioo. Inquiry was demanded 
into the emxL'ea of Uie debt, and esplanaiorj accoants « 
wiaglit : bat all ioTestigatioa being resisted bj ministers, ifae 
amount wa.a granted vilboot iDformation. In the following 
jear. iDotions for inquirj' into the expenditure of t)i« Ciril 
Li^i wei-e renewed, witli no better auccese.* Lonl Chatliam 
avowed his conviction that the Ciril Li-t revc 
expended in corrupting members of Parliament : ' ai>d the 
Ciril Li^ expenditure, — and ibe wiihbolding from Parlia- 
ment euch an explanation of iis canines, as had been cas- 
lomary in former reign^ — formed a prominent topic in Mr, 
Burke's celebrated pamphlet on " The Caii^'es of the Present 
DtMonlenis." 

But the same cau-^es of excessive expenditure, — what 
fnthw d(M ^^^1* '''^7 "^''7 have been, — continued without a 
ta iTm. check ; and after the lapse of eight years, the king 
was B^in obliged lo hnve recourse to Parliament, not only 
[o discharge a debt of l>18,U40f., but to IncreHse bi^ nnnoal 
Civil List to I'OO.OOU^ a year. On this occasion, accounts 
explanatory of the arrears were laid before Parliament. 
Ministers no longer ventured to withhold them : but they 
were not deemed ^ti^fautory by the Opposition. Again the 
causes of increased expenditure were freely animadverted 
i:pon in Parliament. The income of the king was compared 
with that of his predecessors', — the large amount of secret- 
service money, and the inci'eased Pension List were noticed, 
— and insinuations made of covert influence and corrup- 
tion.' Bui Parliiim>^nt acceded to the demands of the 
king. When the speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, addressed 

tParl. Hi«t ivi. 843,328; Walp. Mem. iii. 313; Rorkingham-s Mem. 
li. !KI, 187. The Duke of KicbtHDad, writing lo Lord Rockiugliaiii «s to a 
divifioD in Iha Lords, saj-g; " The division of twenty-aix on so courtly ■ 
point as pifinK bia Majesty's debts, and enabling bim to btibe liigber, ii, 
1 think, a very Strang oiia." — Jiock. Mim. ii. 89. 

" Pari. Hist. xvi. 8J9. 

X. 1C3, 180, 187; Walp, Mem, iv. 92. 
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Ilifl tlirone, on presenting [he bill for ihe rojnl asacnt. he said, 
(he Commons "have not only granted to your Mujesty a 
large present eopply, but also a very great additional reve- 
nue ; great beyond example ; great beyond your Majesty's 
highest expense." The apeakei^'s uncourtly address became 
the subji'Ct of remark and censure in tlie House of Com 
mons ; but his friend Mr. Fos, having come to the rescue, 
he was thanked for expressing with "just and proper en- 
ergy, the zeal of this Mouse for Ihe support of the honor 
and dignily of the Crown, in circumstances of great public 
charge." ' His conduct, however, was not forgiven by the 
conrt i nnd in the next Parliament, he was punished by (he 
loss of the speakei-'s chair.^ 

Promptly as these demanda of the Crown were mel, they 
yet exc-iied lasting dissal infection. The public p„^,„ „„,„ 
expenditure and the national debt had been pro- '5? '^'•'i t^ 
digiously increased by the American War, when 
the abu.oes of the Civil List were again brought under the 
notice of Piirtiament, In 1779 the Duke of Richmond 
moved an address to Ihe Crown praying for the reduction 
of the Civil List, which was rejected by a majority of more 
than two to oni-.' But a few days afterwards Mr, Burt*"! 
Mr. Burke gave notice of his raolion on Economic Bronmiic b» 
Reform, with which his name has since been hon- '""'■»"»- 
ornbly associated. On the lllh of February, 1780, being 
fortified by numerous petitions, he propounded his elaborate 
scheme. This embraced a considerable reduction of offices, 
a diminution of expenditure, and improved administration 
and accounts in the various departments of the Slate ; and 
in his masterly review, the expenditure of the Civil Li^t 
attracted a large share of his scrutiny. Describing the royiil 
household, he pointed out (he social changes which had taken 
placi!, and the obsolete character of many of the offlc-es which 
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were still rctaine<l, " The royal household," he said, " lia^ 
lo!>I all I hat was sialely -and venerable in ihe antique man- 
ners, wilhout retrenching anything of the cumbrous charge. 
of a gothic establishment." * Examples of [irofuaion and 
aliiise were given, — useless office?, and offices performed by 
deputy, — the king's tumspit being a membev of Parlia- 
ment,' — jobbing, waste, and peculation in every depurtment, 
without restraint. He proposed the reduction and consoli- 
dation of offices, the diminution of the Pension List to 
G(>.(H>0/. a ytar, and the pajmenl of ail pen.sions at the Ex- 
Mr. Biii'ke obtiiiiied leave to bring iu Sve bills to carry 
out these various objects: but his Bslablishinent Bill'waa 
the only one whidi was di^cus^ed in that sc-tsion. it was 
read a second time, and several of its provisions were dis- 
cussed in comtniltee; but it v/aa ultimately defeated by the 
Government.* Tlie discussions, however, led to a proposi- 
tion Irom Lord North, for a Commission of Public Accounts. 
In the following year Mr. Burke resumed his efforts, and 
Hr, BuriiB'i again obtained leave to bring in his Establishment 
^nS", Bill- In advocating liiia measure he was boldly 
''*'• supported by young William Pitt, who then first 

offered himself to the nolice of Parliament. The Bill was 
lost on the second reading.* 

But a Sudden change soon took place in the prospects of 
Hcncniraor this question. Lord Rockingham's administration 
tam'M^nS?" acceded to otfice, pledged to economic reform, and 
try, Ii82. resolved 10 cari'y it into effect. Lord Rocking- 
ham, in laying his plan bt-tbre the king, explained " that not 
a single article of the expense to be retreuched (ouches any- 
tiling whatsoever which is personal to your Majesty, or ta 
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your Majeely's royal family, or which in ih'; leasl mnlributes 
to the splendor of your court ;" aod that in (kel he only in- 
tended to reduce the patronage and influence of the minis- 
ter^.' On the 15th April. 1782, a message from the king 
was eent to both Houses, recommending economy in all 
branches of the public expenditure, and staling that he had 
nlrrady considered the reform and regulation of his civil es- 
tabii^hment. Well might Mr. Burke congriiliilule ihe Housp 
ot Commons and the country oil so t'avoi'able a cljange ir 
ihe |)oliuy of the Govi^nimenl, and on the iittilude of llie 
king towards his people. In Ixith Hou-^eH this communica- 
lion was conlially received and acknowledged.' It wua soon 
followed by another, which tliough not ho aaliii^factary, at 
least alfbrded convincing proof of the necessity of that econ- 
omy which had been already recommended, 

The king was now obliged to announce to Parliament 
another debt ufion his Civil List ; but instead of cwii Llat 
proposing lliat it should be di,<charg«!d, as on pre- "^'^ 
vious occa.4ionB, out of the general i^evenues of the state, he 
JDtimated that its liquidation was to be secured by intended 
reductions of the Civil List establUhment. Notwithstand- 
ing thu recent additions to the Civil List, the arrears now 
amounted to 295.877/.; and the proposed savings, instead 
of being available either to the king or to the country, would 
thus become immediately mortgaged for the payment of a 
debt, by annual instalments. 

The Civil List Act of Loi^ Rockingham, though falling 
short of Iilr. liiirke's original pi-ojio-^al, was never- cirii Uti a<ii 
thelesa a considerable measure. Many useless "' '"^^ 
oflices wei-e abolished, restraints were imposed upon the 
issue of secret-service money, the Pension List was dimin- 
ished, and securities were provided for a more effectual 
eupervision of the royal exfienditNi-e. And now, for the 
6n=t lime, the Civil List expenditure was divided into 
/™ ii 477. 
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clasaes, eight in nuinlier, which led to more important chtuigef 
hei-eafler.' 

Rut dL'bl coniinutid to be the normal condiiion of the 
Civil Lbt throughout the reign of George III. 
4i-bu Id Ui1< Again and again ajiplieations were renewed to 
Parliiimtnt j and ihe debts discharged at different 
periods after 1782, exwtded 2.300,000i From the begin 
niag to the end of this reign, Che several arrears paid off 
by Parliament, exclusive of ibe dfbt of 300,000^ cliargec' 
on the Civil List in 178-2, amounted to 3,398,000/.' 

In defence of these continuiid excesses it was urged, thai 
they were more than delVayed by the surplus of 
iioradttary the hereditary revenues, whidi the king bad sur- 
rendered : and which, in 1815, exceeded by up- 
wards of G,000,000;. the entire expenditure of the Civil 
List since the accession of tlie king, — including all the 
debts which had been paid off by Pai-!iamenl, and ihe chaises 
from which the Civil List had been relieved.' 

Meanwhile the Civil List continued to comprise charges 

ctuintM rr- ^'''olly unconnected with the personal comfort 

u^'i'i' imT """^ dignity of the sovereign, — the salaries of 

judges, ambassadors, and other officers of state, — 
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giHnted for |rablic services, — all of wbich were more fuirlj 
chargeable lo the slate ix'venues, than to tho Civil Li^t of the 
Crown. From many of ihese cliargea the Civil List wa', 
from time lo lime, relieved, — ftmountiog, between the ac- 
cession of George III. ntid 1815, to 9.561,396/.' 

On the expiration of the first year of the R^-gency, in 
1812, the Civil List was increased by 70,01K)/. a B«ui.tioaM 
year, and a special grunt of 100,000/. whs voted ^J'^jj,'^"" 
to the Prince Regent." In 1816 the Civil List «"«J'' 
was settled at 1,083,727/., including thu establi-hment ol 
the king; and ila expenditure was, at the same time, sub- 
jected to further regulation. It was relieved from some of 
the annuities to [lie royal family : the jHtymenCs on aceoiinl 
of the several classes of expenditure were defined and con- 
trolled i and llie expenses of the royal household were sub- 
jected to the supervision and audit of a treasury officer, the 
auditor of the Civil List.' 

King George IV., on his accession, enpecied a lai^r 
Civil List than he had enjoyed as Prince Regent ; 
but yielding to the persuasion and remonsti-ance.i utbuIdii ot 
of his Tuinislers, he staled in his speech from the 
throne, that so far ixxim desiiing any ari-sngement which 
would lead lo the imposition of new burdens upon his peo- 
ple, he had no wish to alter the settlement adopted by Par- 
liament in 1816.* 

The Civil List being now free from the expenses of the 
liite king, was fixed by Parliament at 845,7-27/. 
But during the whole of this reign the king en- du>«< or ib* 
joyi'd, in addition to this income, the hereditary ^"""'' 
revenues of Scotland, amoutiiing on an average lo 100,000/., 



'■ Life of t:ldoa, ii. 3S3i Hanwird'i Debatei, Sd Ser., <. 1 
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and the Civil List for Ireland of 250,000/. He also re 
ceived ihe Droits of the Cruwn oikI Admiralty, the 4j- |ier 
cent, duties, the West India duties, and other ca-^ual ri^v- 
enues, wliich were still vested in the Crown, and indepen- 
dent of Parliament.' 

King William IV^ on bis acc^Bsion, for the first lime sur- 
rendered Che intei'est of the Crown in all these 
rariMJj.1^ Bourcea of revenue, and ai^cepled a Civil List of 
51(1.000/. The t'uiui'e expenditure of ihiBumouiit 
was divided into five different classe.-i, to each of which a 
specilic annual sum was appi'opriated, including a Pension 
List of 73,000/. At the some lime, the Civil List whs -^till 
further relieved from charges, whicii more pro(«rIy belonged 
to the eivil government of the Siiite. These charges ineluded 
judicial salaries, — which had been paid partly out of the 
Civil List, partly out of the Conrolidated Fund, and partly 
out of the fees of Ihe Courts, — the salaries and pensions of 
the diplomatic iiervice, — and nuineruus miscellaneous ex- 
penses.' 

These arrangements were not concluded until tlie accounts 
of the Civil List expenditui'e had been referred lo a select 
coramillee of tlie House of Cotnmons, and freely invesli- 
gHted. The Wellington ministry resisted this investigation, 
and fell : when the settlement of the Civil List was left to 
the Whig ministry of Lord Grey.' The committee, in their 
in<)uiries, not tliinking it consistent with the i'es|iect due to 
his Mnjerty to scinitinize the details of his domestic house- 
hold, nevertheless recommended several rediietions in the 
salaries of the ofilcers of state, amounting in the aggregate 
to 1 1,529/.* The king, however, remonstraled with his 
ministers agiiinst the proposed reduction, saying: — " If the 
jieople, aceortling lo the new (retiirm) bill, are really lo gov- 

' Report on Civil (iiTernmeiit Chargen, XSSI; 1 Geo. IV. c. 1. 
■ Report on Civil Goverument Cliarges, 1831) Report on Civil Lilt 
CbRrtte*, 1S33. 
i Hans. Di^b., Sri Ser., i, 429, 526. 
< Ecputl uii Ili« U'-il List Amuiila. Murcll Slat, 1831. 
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*rn llic Hou^ of Commons, and the House of Commons h 
bi decide upon the amount of iwlarj I am to give to my 
Btrvanls. then tlie prerogiitivea ol' the Crown will in realiij 
pass lo the people, and the moniirchy cannot exisL" The 
Riinister.'i jielded lo this remoniitrance, and induced tlie 
House of Commons to restore the Civil List to ihe amount 
originally proposed.' 

The Civil List of Queen Vit-toria was settled on the 
same principles as that of William IV^ anJ otrti y.tdf 
amounted to 385.OU0/.: the only material varia- ■*" "'^'^i'' 
lion being that in lieu of the Pension List of 75,00(1/., her 
Majesty was empowered lo grant pensions annually to the 
extent of l,iOQl. The Crown was thus finally reairicted lo 
H definite annuity for the support of its dignity, and for the 
personal comfort of the sovereign.* 

It may be added, as at once a proof of the wisdom of 
these arrangements, and of llie improved admin- jfg ^i,„ „p. 
istration of our later sovereigns, that neither in J^t'^Tniini' 
the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty, nor in ""rcB reigm. 
the reigns of George IV. and William IV., has any ajiplica- 
tion been maile lo Parliament lor -the discharge of debts 
upon the Civil List.* 

While the Civil List has been diminished in amount, its 
relief from charges with which it bad formerly im-ortancB 
Itt-en encumbered has placed it beyond the reach of °'™"J]S'* 
misconstruction. The Crown repudiates the indi- flu™ 8«'rHn»- 
rect influences exercised to former reigns, and is 
free from imputations of corruption. And the continual in- 
crease of the civil charges of the Government, which ivas 
formerly a reproach to tlie Crown, is now a matter for 
which the House of Commons is nlone responsible. In this, 
as in other examples of constitutional progress, apparent 
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eocrooclimenU upon the Civwn buve but addt'J to iU true 
dignily, and coD(;iliuU.-d, more than ever, the roafidenue and 
affeclioiis of the people. 

Until tlie acceH^ion of her Majesty, every previous sover- 
RrTtouMof s'g" "f hei" royal house bad also enjoyed the rev- 
«««•"■ enue of the Kingdom of Hanover, which was now 
d>!lachi-d from the Ci'own of England. Former sovereign 
bad also inheriled considerable personal property from their 
pi'i^decesMrs : but her Majesty succeeded to none whatever. 
The Crown, however, still retains the revenues 
LoDsniur of thc Ducliles of Lancaster and Cornwall. The 
' former are the property of the reigning sovereign ; 
the latter ilie independent inherilance of the Prince of Wales, 
as Uiike of Cornwall. The estates of both these duchies have 
been largely augmented by judicious management, und by 
vigilant attention to the interests of the Crown. 

At the coinmentwment of her Majesty's reign, the grass 
revenue of the Duchy of Lancaster amounted to 
ti» Uu.'Nr of 23,0^8/., and the charges to 14,130^., leaving a 
'*™'"" net revenue of no more than 8,912?. In 185S the 
gross revenue had increased to 45,349/., and the net reve- 
nue 10 31,349A, of which 2o,000;. were paid to her Majesty's 
Privy Purwe.' 

Wlien George, Prince of Wales, came of age in 1783, the 
income of the Duchy of Cornwall was less than 
ih"jT*i,°of 13,000/. a year. Oil the accession of her Majesty 
the gross income was 28,456/., and the payments 
were 12,670/.. leaving a net income of 15,786/. In 1859 
the gross income hud increaaed to 63,704/., atid the net reve- 
nue to 50,777/. ; of which no less than 40,785/. were paid 
over to the trustees and treusnrer of his Roj-al Highness the 
Prince of Wales.* And out of this ample revenue, accumu- 
lations exceeding half a million, are said to havebettn invested 
tor lite Allure benefit of his Royal Highness. 
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In addiiion to rbese public reTt^nuei", ibe rights of tlie 
Crown to ila own private property have been Be- 
aured. The alienation of the hind revenues of ert.v ot uu 
the Crown having heen restrained bj the l»t Anne, 
a doubt subsequently arose, whether the restrictions of that 
Act extended lo the private property of the sovereign, a& 
quired by purchase, gift, or devise, or by descent, from per- 
BODS not being kings or queens of the realm. But such 
restriclions being without any color of justice, an Aut vaa 
passed, in 1800, declaring that properly so acquired, could 
be disposed of like the properly of subjects.' On the acces- 
sion of George IV., however, doubts were suggested whether 
this Act applied to pj'operiy acquired, by the reigning sov 
ereign, before he had suceet'ded to the throne, which were 
Bet at rest by stnluie in 1S23.' 

While the Civil Li.^t has been ample for the support of the 
persona] dignity of the Crown, Parliament has „ ^ ^ 
aleo provided libenilly for the muititenance of the tbenjiiibm- 
various membera of the royal family. A separate 
annuity to ihe Quec^n Consort, with a large dowry in case of 
the death of the king, — annuities to the brother^ si.siers, and 
other relatives of bis Majesty, — estahlishments for each of 
his children on coming of age, and even allowances for their 
education and maintenance, — marriage portions for prin- 
cesses of the royal house, — such are the claims which have 
been made upon the liberality of Parliument, in addition lo 
the Civil List. To these must be added, in ibe reign of 
George III., the debts of the Prince of Wales. 

The prince came of age in 1783, — a time ill-suiled for 
heavy demands upon the public purse. The peo- ne^tjortta 
pie were slill suffering under the accumulated bur- J^"" "' 
dens of the American War ; and the abuses of 
the Civil List had recently undergone a rude exposure. But 
the prince's Whig /riencls in the Coalition Ministry, overlook- 

1 39 & 10 Geo. IIT. c. SB. 

^ 4 Geo. IV. t. la : llm.^ar^Vf nebuli^s. 3d Ser, vlli. Hi 
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■ng lliese cnn side rat ioo?, propo^ied a seltlemeni of 100,0001^ a 
yeur. Tliey were glad to have this op[>or(unity of Blrengtii- 
enin); their political coaneclion with the heir-apparenl. But 
■he king was more senfiible than ihey, of [lie objections to 
such a propoBal at that time ; and being tenacious of his own 
power, — loving his son but little, and hating hia ininiHters 
very much, — he declined an arrangement which would have 
secured the independence of ihe prince, and drawn him still 
more closely lo the party moat obnosioua to himself. He 
agreed, therefore, to make the prince an allowance of aO.OOOZ. 
a year out of his Civil List, which had aln^ady proved un- 
equal to his own expenditure, and limited his demand upon 
Parliament to an outfit of 60,000/.' To a prudent prince 
such an allowance would have been ample ; to the spend- 
thrift and Ihe gamester it was a pittance. The prince was 
Boon in difficulties ; and his " debts of honor " lo the blacklegs 
of Newmarket, and Ihe sharpers of St. James's, left little for 
the payment of the royal tradesmen. On the revision of the 
Civil List in 1786, another effort was made by the prince's 
friends to obtain for him a more liberal settlement ; but Sir. 
Filt was cold, and the king inexorable. The prince broke 
up his establish men I, jet failed to pay his debts. 

In 1787 his affairs had become desperate, when the heir- 
apparent was saved from ruin by the friendly intervention of 
a London alderman. Mr. Alderman Newnham ha* ing given, 
notice, in the House of Commons, of an address to Ihe king 
on the subject of the prince's debts, and being supported by 
iliB friends of his jKoyal Highness, the king thought il better 
lu arrange a compromise. This resulted in the addition of 
10,000t a year to the income of the prince out of the Civil 
List; and the voting of 161,000/. for the payment of bis 
deby, and 20,000/. for the buildings at Carlton House.' No 

ISBIh Jure, 17S3; Pari. Hist, xxlil. 1030; Lord J. Biusell's Lira and 
Times "fFoi.ii 8; Liird Au.klarid's Cor. i. M, 
■J Pari, Hist. xKvi. 1010, 1048, lOSI, 1207; Tomline'i Life of I'm. u 
aO; Lurd Auckland's Cor. i. 41S, 417. 
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less tlian 63,700/, were afierwards granted by Piirliament, 
Bt difforenl times, fitl- the completion of litis cosily palace,' 
which, afler being tlie scene of linsel splendor and bad lasle 
for liltle more than twenlj-flve jears, was razed lo the ground 
lo make room for metropolitan improvements. 

The king assured the House of Commons that the prince 
had promised lo confine his future expenses within hia iii- 
come; yet so little were these good inlenrions carried out, 
that in 1792 his Royal Highness eonfessed lo Loi-d Matmos- 
bury thai \>h debts then amounted lo 870.000i.» In 1795 
they had inci'eased to the exiriionjinary sum of f>oO,000/. ; 
when he was exlricjilcd from these enibarrassments, by hia 
ill-fated marriage with Caroline of Brunswick. To propoBu 
a grant for the payment of these debts, was out of the ques- 
tion ; bul an additional annuity of (S5,000/. was settled upon 
him, of which nearly the whole was appropiiated, for many 
years, lo the gradual discharge of his incunibranees." These 
were ultimately paid off; andihe ependthril't prince, — though 
eiill fond of building and enlarging palaces at the public ex- 
pense, — learned, in his old age, to husband his own resoui*- 
ces, with the caution of a miser. 

Parliament has since cheerfully granted every stiitablu 
provision for members of the royal family : but its libenilily 
has not been discredited by any further application for the 
payment of their debts. 

We have seen that the income arising fj'om the land reve- 
nttes of the Crown was surrendered lo the sliite, jn^jnig,. 
by George HI, in exchange for a Civil List ; bul KnS'rtE.liiini 
lor a long time the stale was deprived, by mis- ™ ''"''"^•^ 
management, of the greater part of the benefit to 
which it was entitled. Leases were im providently, if not 
corruptly, granted, — often without any survey of the prop- 

' Viz., 35,000/. in ITSB, 3,6tlOt in 1T9I, and 2T,500(. in 17BB. 
» Lord MaimesbuTy's Cor. ii. 41B, 418. 

• Kine'e Mdsenge, April Kth, 17Bfii Psrl. Hiil. xxxi. Hfl4, 1496; JUd. 
SUii DO, I3b; 35 Geo. III. c. 129. 
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trtj, and even wiiliout a copy or connlerpart of the leaae 
being rutiiined by the Survej'or-General, on bi-lmlf of tlie 
Crown : renewale were conceded Ht the plea.'^ure of the ten- 
atiU ; while extravagant fees, pRyable at public offices, in- 
stead uf being cliarged lo the Icnante, were deducted fium the 
fines, and became a grievous burden upon the revenues of the 
Crown. At lea^^t seven eiehihs of the value of the land were 
received in the shape of Unes, and one eighth only in rent ; and 
these fine?, again, were computed at high rales of inlercst, by 
which the payments to the Crown were further diminished. 

Encroachments and waste were permitted upon the royal 
demesnes, with scarcely a check. Such miarnQnagement, 
however, was not due lo any want of officers, appointed to 
guard the public interests. On the contrary, their very 
number served to fauiliiaie frauds and evasions. Instead of 
being a check upon one another, these officers acted inde- 
pendently ; and their ignorance, incapacity, and neglect went 
far to ruin the property under their charge. As an illustra- 
tion of the system it may he slated, Ihitt the land-tax waa 
frequently allowed twice over to lessees ; from which error 
alone, a loss was sustained of upwards of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year. Even without mismanagement, the wide 
diiipersion of the estates of the Crown multiplied the charges 
of superintendence and administration. 

From these various causes the noble estates of the Crown, 
for the first twenty-five years of the reign of Gieorge Ill- 
produced an average net revenue little exceeding six thou- 
sand pounds a year.* Some of these abuses were exposed 
by Mr. Burke in 1780, who su^ested as a remedy, a gen- 
eral sale of the Crown lands." In 1786 the king sent a 
message to Parliament, by the advice of Mr. Pitl, recom- 
mending an inquiry into the condition of the woods, forests 
and land revenues of the Crown ; and a commission was ac- 

1 Reports or Caininiisionpra of Inquiry inlo the Woods, foreste, and 
l^nd Bevenuei, under Act 26 Geo. lit. e. ST. 
3 Pari. Hi9t. sx). SS. 
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oonlingly sppointed by Act, to make that inquiry, and to 
Gu^gest improvements in the tiysti'm of management.' The 
recommendations of this commiatiiou led to the passing of an 
Act in 1794, by which an improved ad mi ni.'t ration of the 
htnd revenues was inlrodueed;' and means were taken for 
making thera more productive. This commission had re- 
ported (hai, in their opinion, tlie estates which hud hiiliei'ta 
yielded so insignificant a revenue mi^hl, under improved 
management, eventually produce no less than 400,0001. a 
year. Existing interests postponed for a time the realization 
of so sanguine an estimate: but in 1798 the Crown lands 
were valued at 201,250/. a year:* in 1812 they were valued 
at 283,160i:* in 1820 they actually yielded 114,8.52/.; in 
1830, Ihey produced 373,771*/. s and in the year ending 3Ut 
March, 18C0. they returned an income of 416,530/.' 

But when the land revenues of the Crown were at length 
becoming nearly an equivalent for ihe Civil List, ^.-roprt^ 
a considerable proportion of Ihe income was sltU '',^1^'^ 
diverted from the Exchequer. The land reve- "•■■ •■•^i "•- 
nues, and the woods and fbre^tB, were originally 
managed, each by a Surveyor-General ; but in 1810 the 
functions of these two otRces were combined in a Commission 
of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues.' In 1832 the 
superintendence of public works was added to the duties of 
rhis commission;' when it soon beoitne evident that what 
they received with one hand, they were loo ready to pay over 
to the other. The revenue derived fi-ora the property of Ihe 
Crown, was applied with too much facility, lo the eJcecution 
of public works and improvements: the Exchequer was de- 
prived of the funds which were due lo if, in eKohange for 
the Civil List ; and Parliament was denied its proper 

1 Pari. Hisl. xxvi. 18S, 202, 

* M Geo. III. c. TS. 
» liepon of Survcvur-Oencr*!, Com. -Toiirn. liii. 187. 

* Ist Kppoli uf 0,niin. nf \Vi»,cla mid Forests, 1812. 
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tnit ovei Nil importunl bmnch of ihe public expt:iidiiure. 
To arresi iLia evil another admin isi rati ve change was necea- 
Bary ; and in 1851 the departmenia of Woods and Forests 
and of Public Works wei'c again eniirely separated.* Hence, 
whale?er may be ihe net proceeds of the property of llie 
Crown, ihey form part of the public revenue ; and whatever 
sums may be needed for public works, are voted by Parlia- 
ment out of the general income of the state. 

A very important part of the expenditure of the Civil List 
cirii T.iit has been caused, in every reign but the present, 
by the payment of pensions. The grant of pen- 
sions by the Crown lias so oflen been the subject of political 
iiscussion, that a brief eKplanution of ibe law and ufage by 
which they were granted, and the funds from which they 
were payable, will not be devoid of constitutional interest 

Prior to the reign of Queen Anne, the Crown had ex 
u .J .1 erei*ed the ridil of chargine its heiedilarv i-eve- 
BpunnnDU lines with pensionii and annuities; and it had been 
ehunpia npon held that the king had power, in law, to bind hia 
Buc<*ssor8.* But on the accession of Queen Anne, 
in 1701, when alienations of crown lands were for ihe first 
lime refiiruined by Parliament,' it was also provided that no 
portion of the hereditary revenues* could be alienated for 
any lerin, longer than the life of the reigning king.' 

This act, however, being passed before the union with 

^^ Scotland, did not extend to the hereditary reve- 

ihi hunitiiH. nuea of the Scottish crown. Nor was any similar 

Act passed in the Parliament of Ireland, reslrain- 

iiig griuiU from ihe hereditary revenues of Ireland : neither 

I It & tfi \ia. G. 41. 

' BaukBri' Ciue, 1091 ; Slate Trials, xiv. 3-13. 

* Anpn, p. 18U. 

4 Tile JiFreilllBry revcnuoB xpeviHect in the Art were these: the hered 
Itiry duties on boer, ale, or other liquon, the piwl-ultlLe, tinit-IVuil& and 
teutbi, duea ou writ*, puet Biie«, wine llcenaea, thetiflg' prcu'eaaeu and cuiii- 
pOHtlluiu, and Mizures of untuntnintil and prxbibttcd (;ouda. 

* 1 Aane, it. 1, c. T> 
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did llie Acl of Anne extend to the 4| per cent. Juii< 
^equentlj to this Act, pensions on tlie hereditary 
af the Ci'Dwn in Englnnd could only be p'anted during lite 
life of the reigning sovereign ; but wtre praciically re- 
i^rnnled at the commencement of every reign. But penaions 
!;barged on the hereditary revenues of Scotland and Ireland, 
v)d on the 4^ per cent duties, continued to be granted ibr 
[he lives of the grantees. 

On the aeceaaion of George III., ihe laiger branchea ot 
the hereditary revenues of the Crown in England 
beine surrendered in exchanffe for a fixed Civil iiieWvii Unt 

T ■ . .1. ■ L- 1. 1 J ■ , L ■ . Of O-orm lU. 

Jjist, Ine pensions wntcli liad previously been paid 
out of the heredilai'j revenues, were hencefoi'tb paid out ot 
the Civil List. There was no limit to the amount of the 
pensioQB so long as the Civil List vould meet the demand ; 
and no principle by which the grant of them whs regulated, 
but the discretion of Che Crown and its iidviserri. 

No branch of the public expenditure wa^ regai'ded with 
eo much jealousy, as that arising out of the uni-e- 
Btricied power of granting pensions by the Crown, tin, Feuikw 
Not only did it involve a serious public bui-den, 

— being one of the principal causes of the Civil List debts, 

— but it increased the influence of the Crawn, and impaired 
the independence of Parlinment. Mr. Burke, in bringing 
forward his scheme of economical reform in 1780, dwelt 
ranch on the excessive amount of the Pension Lift, and Ihe 
absence of proper regulations ; and parliculxrly a<lverted to 
n custom which then prevailed, of gi'anling pensions on a 
private list, during pleasure, by which dangerous corruption 
might be practised. Mr. Burke proposed tlmt the English 
Pension List should be gradually reduced to 60,000/„ and 
that pensions should he reslricled 1o the r 
and "real public charity;" estraurdiniii'y t 
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in 1782,' llie power of gnuiiing pen-ions was considerablj 
niiiiiiiiii limited, h ws3 provideil Ilint until [he Pea-'ion 
JS^t^iM- LUi should be reduced lo 90,000/., no pension 
•ImuU i;S2. titMive 3U0t h jeat Bliould be granted: that th 
whole Kinounl of pensions bestowed in any year should not 
exceed 600/., a list of which wa^ directed to be laid before 
Parliament : that the entii-e Penrion List should afterwards 
be resti'icied to 95.000^ ; and that no pension to tuty one 
peiiton should exceed 1200/. This Act fully recogoized ths 
principles of Mr. Burke's plan: it affirmed almost in faia 
very words, that by the usage of granting secret pensions 
during pleasure, " secri^t and dangerous corruption may 
hereal^er be practised ; " and it directed that in future all 
pensions should be paid at the Exchequer. It i'urther ac- 
knowledged the principle that pensions ought to be granted 
for two causes only: — viz. as a royal bounty for persons 
in distress, or as a reward lor desert. 

So far, ihei-efore, the Knglish Pension List was regulated, 
irtah FnikiD and made subject to Parliamentary control. But 
'^'' the Crown still retained ample means, from other 

sources, of rewarding political or pergonal services. The 
hereditary revenues of the Cioivn, in Ireland, amounting to 
the net sura of 275,102/., were still at the sole disposal of 
the Crown, and were even alienable, so as to bind future 
'^>vereigns. It is natural that this convenient fund should 
have been largely charged with pensions. They had been ' 
granted in every form, — during the pleasure of the Crown, 
— for the life of the sovereign, — for terms of years, — for 
ihe lile of the gi-antee, — and for several lives in being, or 
in reversion. As there was no control whatever over such 
grants, the Pension List was continually increasing. Com* . 
plaints had long been made of the reckless prodigality of 
the Crown in bestowing pensions ; and so for back as 1757, 
the Irish House of Commons had unanimously resolved 
"that the granting of bo much of the public revenue In pen- 
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stons is an improvident disposition of the revenue, an injury 
to the Ci-own, and detrimenlal to the people." Yet ihe 
Pension List, which in 1757 had amounted to 40,000t, waa 
ti-ehled in the first thirty years of George III.; and, in 
1793, had reached the prodigious sum of 124,000/. But 
the abutte had now worked itself out, and could be tolerated 
no longer. In that year, therefore, the Government itself 
proposed a change, whieh was readily adopted by the ItisU 
Parliament,' The hereditary revenues were surrendei-ed in 
Ireland. — as they had previously been surrendered in Eng- 
land, — in exchange for a fixed Civil List of liafilMI., ex- 
clusive of pensions; and a Pension List of 124,000/., to 
be reduced to 80,000/. Meanwhile the Crown whs i-e- 
etrained from granting pensions in any one year exceeding 
1200/. : but still reiained and exercised the power of grant- 
ing peni'ions for life, and in revereion. It was not until 
1813 thiit the Irish Pension List was reduced to 80,000/., as 
contemplated by this Act. On the accession of Gieorge IV., 
this list was further reduced to 50,000/. : no grants exceed- 
ing 1200/. in one year, being permitted until that reduction 
had been effected.^ 

The hereditary revenues of the Crown, in Scotland, re- 
mained exempt from parliamentary control until g^oi^^ p„. 
1810. At that time, the pensions charged ujwn ''™ '■'"■ 
them amounted to 39,000/. It was then arranged l.y Par- 
liament that no amount greater than 800/. should be granted 
in any one year, until [he pen.sioris had been reduced to 
25,000/. ; and that no pension exceeding 300/. a year should 
be given to any one person.' 

There was still one fund left beyond the control of Par- 
liament, and of course amply charged with pen- 
sions. The ii per cent, duties were not surren- ihoiii^r" 
dered until 1830, when William IV. gave up his ""'"■•"'"" 
own life interest m them : the pensions previously granted 
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At this lime, (he three pension lists of Englnnd, Scotland, 
and Ireland, were consolidiited ; and the eniire 
•1 u» p«>- Civil Pension List for the United Kingdom waa 
''°""""* reduced from 145,700;. to 75,000/.; the remain- 
der of the pensions being charged upon the dmsolidated 

Finally, on the acce.s.-'ion of her present MHJusty, the right 
RhtdI I "'' ^'"^ Crown to grant pensions was resiricled lo 
^o',™° 1200/. a jear. Sucli pensions were now con- 
fined,* according to the terms of a resolution of 
the Houae of Commona of the 18th Feb. 1834, to '-such 
persona aa have just claims on the royai beneflcenee, or who, 
by their personul services to the Crown, by ihe performance 
of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in sci- 
ence and attainments in literature and the arts, have merited 
the gracious consideration of their sovereign, and the grat- 
itude of their country." ' At the same time an inquiry was 
directed by (he House of Commons to be made into (he ex- 
isting Pension List, which resulted in the voluntary surren- 
der of some pensions, and the suspension or discontinuance 
of others." 

The pensions (bus reduced in amount, and subjected to 
proper regulation, have since been beyond the reach of con- 
stitutional jealousy. They no longer afford the means of 
corruption, — they add Uttle to the influence of the Crov^n, 
— they impose a trifling burden on the people, — and (he 
names of those who receive the royal bounty, are generally 
such as to command respect and sympathy. 

Such being the pecuniary relations of the Crown and royal 

family lo Parliament, let us take a brief review of 

kiuKovur (b« the relations of the royal family to the reigning 

royal laailW. 

sovereign. 
Among the prerogatives of the Crown is to be reckoned 
K more than parental authority over the royal family ; and, 
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in 1772, the king sought the aid of Parliament in enlarging 
his powers. The Duke of Gloucester had been „ . - 
married for several years to the Countess Dow- jheDuk^of 
ager of Waldegrave ; but had not publicly ac- 
knowledged her as his consort, nor had she assumed hia 
title,' At court she was neither recognized as his wife, nor 
discountenanced a^ his mistress: but held nn equivocal posi 
tion between these two characters. 

But in the autumn of 1771, another of the king's brothers 
the Duke of Cumberland, announced to the king „,. _ . 
hia marriage with Mrs. Horton, whom he at once or uuiabn- 
called Duchess of Cumberland. By a singular 
coincidence, his bride was a daughter of Lord Irnbam, and 
a sister of the famous Colonel Lultrell, whom the court 
party bad put into Wilkes's seat for Middlesex. The mor- 
tification of the king, was only lo be equalled by the mali- 
cious triumph of Wilkes. The family which bad been made 
the instrument of bis oppression, bad now brought shame 
upon the king.* The Duke and Duchess were not only for- 
bidden to ap)iear at court themselves : but their society was 
interdicted lo all who desired to be admitted to the palace.' 
At first the king was not without hope that the validity of 
the marriage might be questioned. It had been solemnized 
without the usual formalities prescribed by the law : but the 
royal family had been excepted from Lord Hardwicke's 
Marriage Act, by the express command of George 11^ who 
would not allow restraints, intended only for his subjects, to 
, he imposed upon his own family .* Such restraints might 
now have postponed, or even prevented this hateful mar- 
riage. The alliance of the Duke of Cumberland with a 

1 WalpoU'9 Mem. iii. 402, 41)8. 

» Walpole says, " Could punishtnent be more aenen (ban to be thin 
scourged by their own instrument? And bow BingulBr thu fate of Wilkia, 
tlist new rerenge alwnja presenUd itaeir lo bini wlien he wu auuk 10 tba 
lowoat ebb ! " — Mem. iv. 35G. 
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•ubjecl, MSd foUoweil by ihe public avowal of his niarritiga 
b; ibe Duke of Gloucester, whose wife's pottition would have 
been eeriously compromised hy any longer concealment. 

The king was now resolved to impose such rei-triclions 
upon future marriages in his own family, us had never been 
eonteinplaled for his subjects. And, in truth, if alliances 
with per^ns not of royal blood were to be prevented, the 
king and his brothers had given proof enough of tlie dan- 
gers to whieb princeB are exposed. In his youth the king 
had been himself in love with Lady Sarah Lennox : ' the 
Duke of York had been attached to Lady Mary Coke ; 
and now his KLijesty was deploring the man'iages of bia 
brolhers. 

The prerogative claimed by the Crown, in matters con- 
Ktog'a iionr cerning the royal family, was already consider- 
able. In 1718, King Gieorge I., when in opeo 
le Prince of Wales, maia- 
lained that he had power, by virtue of his prerogative, to 
direct the education of his grandchildren, and even to dis- 
pose of them in marriage, to the exclusion of the pareulat 
authority of the prince. A question was submitted to the 
judges J and ten out of the twelve, led by Lord Chief .Jus- 
tice Parker, afterwards Lord Macclesfield, decided in favor 
of Ihe king's claim.* Even the two dissentient judges, who 
were of opinion that the education of the king's grandchil- 
dren belonged to their father, yet held, " that the care and 
approbation of their marriages, when grown up, belong to 
the king of this realm." • 

It was now proposed to enlarge this prerogative, and ex- 
tend the king's powers, by the authority of the law. Oil 

iMr. Grenrille relates In his Diaiy, that the king Bctiially pmpoied to 
marry her, and tliat her engagement with Lonl Newbottle was eonna- 
queotly broken off : bat she broke her leg while out riding, and dnrin|t 
her atiuiice, the match was prevented, by repreaentations that she contin 
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the 20th February, 1772, a message from the king was 
delivered lo bolh Houses of Parliament, staling 
thai he was desirous " that Ihe right of ajiproving rWn aci, 
all marriageH in the royal family (which ever haa 
belonged to the kings of this realm, a^ a matter of puMie 
concern) may be made efFectiial;" and recommending lo 
their consideration the expt^diency of guarding "the de- 
scendants of his late Majesty George II." (other than the 
issue of princesses married into foreign families), from mar- 
rying without the approbation of ihe king. 

On the following day, the Royal Marriage Bill was pre- 
sented to the House of Lords. The preamble of- prerojniiw 
firmed the prerogative, as claimed in the message, ^^J'J^J^^S 
to its fullest extent, and the wisdom and expedi- i™n4.g«. 
ency of the king's recommendation. The bill provided that 
no descendant of George II. (except Ihe issue of princesses 
married into foreign families) should he capable of contract- 
ing matrimony, wiihout the king's previous consent, signified 
under his sign-mitnual, and declared in council ; and (liat 
any marriage contracted wiihout such consent, should be 
null and void. There wtts a proviso, however, — which it 
seems had not been contemplaled, when the message was 
delivered, — enabling members of the roytd family above 
twenty-five years of age, to marry wiihout Ihe king's con- 
sent, after having given twelve months' previous notice lo 
the Privy Council, unless in the mean lime, both Houses of 
Parliament should signify their disapprobation of the mar- 
riage. This concession, it is said, was caused by the rcsig- 
nalion of Mr. Fox, who intended to oppose the measure, 
and by the disapprobation of some of ihe advisers of the 
Crown.* It was also provided that any person solemnizing, 
or assisting, or being pre^nt at the celebration of such pro< 
hibited marriages, should incur Ihe penalties of prcemtinire. 

This was unquestionably the king's own measure, and was 

reluclantly adopted by his ministers. His views tt' prcroea 

> Fox' ■ Mem. i. 7S lU. Wilpuk) 
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tive were exalted ; and in his own Tamily at leadt, 
reHolred that his authority should be Buprame. The abso- 
lute control which he now sought for, over members of hia 
family of full age, was not a tittle starthng. First, as to his 
claim of prerogative. Had it ever yet been asserted to the 
same extent? It had been recognized by the "grnnd opin- 
ion" — as it was calW, — of the Judges in 1718, so far as 
regnrded the king's grandchildren, but no farther ; and it is 
itu|iossible to read the arguments of the judges in that ease, 
without buing impressed wiih the slender grounds, strained 
constructions of law and precedent, and far-fetched views of 
expediency, upon which their conclusion was founded. As 
a matter of state policy, it may be necessary that the king 
should be empowered to negotiate alliances for the royal 
family, nnd for tbat purpose should have more than parental 
aurlioriiy. But the present claim extended to brothers of 
whatever age, — to uncles, and to cousins. So comprehen- 
sive a claim could not be at once admitted. Thifi question, 
Qnwaon to therefore, was put to the judges : " Is the king in- 
ihsjudgBi, tru.jie^ by law with the care and approbation of 
the marriages of the descendants of hia lale Majesty George 
II., other than his present Majesty's own children, during 
their minorities ? " As this question extended to all descend- 
ants of George II., whether within this kingdoiu or not, 
nine judges unanimously answered it in the negative ; and 
to another question, more restricted, they replied, " that the 
care and approbation of the marriages of the king's children 
and grandchildren, and of the presumptive heir to the Grown 
(other than the issue of princesses married ini f *g f m 
iltes) do belong to the kings of this realm ; but t wl t th 
branches of the royal family such care and a) p b u x 
tend, we do not find precisely determined." * I w pi 
that the bill declared the prerogative to be ra h x 

tensive, than that allowed by the judges. ^ t p f 
their opinion, the Lord Chancellor, Lord A[ 1 y w h ao 

J Pari. HiEt. ivli. 387. 
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efTrontErf worth; of Lonj Tbarlow, eaid iliat "be woald 
defend every claUEe, every «entenM^ erery word, every syl- 
lable, and every letter" in the biii ; and " wouUI not oonseni 
to any amendmeni what^ioever \ " Tbe prero<!auve, he as- 
serted, wss founded in its " importaiiL-e to the Biale : " an ar- 
gument which might be extended to any olher power cluimeJ 
by the Crown, on the i-anie ground. 

The arbitrary charactt^r of the bill wa^ conspicuous. It 
might be rea»«nalile to prescribe certain rules for . y,,^ 
the marriage of the royal family: aa that ihey in^iKipMi* 
should not marry a subject. — a Roman Caiholic, 
— or the member of any royal house at war with this coon 
try, without the con^wut of ibe king : but to prescribe do iMile 
at all save the absolute will of the king him^lf, was a vio- 
lation of all sound principles of legislaii'm. Again, to extend 
the minorily of princes and prince^^ses lo (wenty-five, created 
a harsh exception lo the general law, in regard to marriages.* 
The prohibition of a marriage might continue until the iige 
c^ twenty-#ix ; and required nothing but the vole of a Par- 
liament subservient to the Crown, to render it perpetual ; 
and this not by virtue of any general principle of law, — 
human or divine, — but by tbe arbitrary will of a superior 

But the perMjnal will of the ting triumphed over all op- 
position, whether of argumBUt or numttera ; and he was im- 
placable against those who opposed it' The bill was passed 
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rapiiil; through the Howe of Lords ; though not withoiil 
one protest, signed by fourteen peers, and another signed by 
seven, in which the most material objections to the measui'e 
were coneisely expressed. In the Cummons the bill met with 
a more strenuous and protracted opposition ; — the Lords' 
Journals were searched tor the opinion of the judges, — and 
the most serious argnnients against the measure were ably 
and learnedly discussed. But it was still carried with a high 
hand. The doors of the Hoo.^ie were closed against alt 
strangers, — peers in vnin sought admission below the bar, 
— and the Government even went so far es to refuse tliu 
printing of the bill, and supported their refusal by a large 
majority, No amendment was suffered to be marie, except 
one of pedantic form, su^;ested by the speaker, llint the 
king's con^nt to a mitrriuge should be signified under the 
great seul ; and on the 24th March the bill was pa.^sed. At- 
tempts have since been made, without success, to repeal this 
law;' and to evude its provisions ; but it has been inflexibly 
maintjiined. 

In 1785 the Prince of Wales contracted a clandestine 
SMretRisr- marriage with Mrs. Fiizhcrbert, a Roman Catho- 
p^Mo?" '■«■ Hia marriage being without the king's con- 
Wiiiia. ggn(_ gnd consequently invalid, the princely liber- 
tine ventured to satisfy the scruples of his paramour, and to 
indulge hia own passions; while he was relesised from the 
sacred obligations of the marriage lie, and saved fj-ora the 
forfeiture of his succession to the Crown, which would have 
lieen the legal eonsetiuence of a valid marriage with a Ro- 
ninn Catholic Even his pretended marriage, though void 
in hiw, would have raised embarrassing doubts and discus- 
sions concerning the penal provisions of the Bill of Rights ; 
and, if confessed, would undoubtedly have esposed him to 
obloquy and discredit The prince, therefore, denied the I'aci 
of his marriage ; and made his best friend the 
it of this falsehood and deception.^ 

7 Lord Holland, in 1820; Hnnurd'e Debllea, ^iev, 3e] 
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Tlie Dude of Sffisex was twice married witliout the con- 
lent of the CrowD ; first, in 1793, to Lady Augu-^ta 
filarray ; and, later id life, to Lady Cecilia Under- tiiJu^at 
wood. His first marriage having been solemnized 
abroad, a question wa:^ raised whether it was rendered invalid 
by tlie Royiil Marri^e Act, It vi&s again celebrated in Eng- 
land, where it was nnqueslionably illegal. 

The king immediately directed a suit of nullity of mar- 
riage to be commenced by his proctor, and it was adjudged 
by the Court of Ai-clies, that the marriage waa absolutely 
null and void.' 

In 1831 the law officers of tlie Crown were consulted by 
the government as to the validity of this mjirriage ; and their 
opinions confirmed the judgment of the Court of Arches. 
On the death of the Duke of Sussex in 1843, Sir Auguatua 
D'Este, the son of his Royal Highneaa by this marriage, 
claimed the dukedom and other honors of his father. The 
marriage had been solemnized at Rome in 1793, according 
to the rites of the Church of England, by a clergyman of 
that establishment, and would have been a valid contract be- 
tween British subjects but for the restrictions of the Royal 
Marriage A(^t ; and it was contended before the House of 
T^rds, that the operation of that Act could not be extended 
beyond (he Britifih dominions. But it was the unanimous 
opinion of the judges, — in which the House of Lords con- 
curred, — that the pi-ohibition of the stalule was pergonal, 
and tbllowed the persons to whom it applied, out of the 
realm, and beyond the British jurisdiction. It was accot'd- 

Priiic«, Dec lOlh, 1TB5, diuaiding his Ruyal HighnesB from the mBmiga. 
— foz'( Man. ii. 2T3, 2S4, 387. — Tlie prince canressed liis marriage td 
Lonl Greyi Ibvl 289. Urd J. Ruoseil's Life and Times of Fox, ii. 177. 
etttq. Lord Hollanil'B Hem. of (lie Wtiig I'arty, ii. 126, et teq. Lang- 
dale's Mem. of Mrs. FKzherbert. The general invidenCa of this discrediin- 
ble marriage do nut (all within the design of (his work; but a most ani- 
mated and graphic narrative of them will be found in Mr. Massey'i 
Hiatorv, vol. ili. 316-331. 

IHeaehina u. Lady A. Murray, Addain's Reporta, ii. 400; Burn's Eecl 
Uw. ii. 463; Ann. lte,(. ITM, p. S». 
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ingty ili-cided thtit the claiioBnt had nol made out hie 
claim.* 

The prerogalive of the king to direct Ihe education of hia 
WuMiicHiof grandchildren, which had heen e>tabli*hed in 1718, 
ofclSotU *'** again asserted in 1804. The king claimed 
teot. (he guardianship of the Princesa Charlotte ; and 

ihe Prince of Wules, her father, being [wrplexed with di- 
vided councils, was lung in doubt whether he Rhould concede 
or conteat the right." At length he appears lo have agreed 
that the king sliould have the direction of ihe princeaa's 
education. The understanding not being very precise, a 
miaap prehension arose as 10 Jta conditions ; and it was said 
that the prince had withdrawn from his engagement.* But 
Mr. Pitt ultimately arranged this difference by obtaining the 
removal of the princess lo Windsor, without excluding the 
prince from a share in the control of her education.* 



;i. 85-154. 



1 Clsrk and Finnelly's _._, 

aLordUiUmes^bun-eiiyB; " The twn fBctions pulled tlie prince different 
w>ye: Ladies Muira, Kutcbi[iagn, aiid Mra. Fitilierbert, wen for bia ced- 
ing tlie cliild to Ihe king; the Duke of ClBrenea and Devonshire Home 

lul. Id the Deionehire House Ciliel, Lady Iilelboume and Mis. Fox net 
conspitiious ftjU 80 Umt tlie alteniBtwe ti>r our fnture queen s 
whether Mis. Fox or Mrs. Fitztierbert Blmll bat-e ' 
Mulm. tiiar., W. U3. 

iLeftersofMr.T. Grei 
Dee. Utindlltli, 18U4;( 

' Ibid, i^b, ana. 



II bat-e the 



Marquesn uf Buckinghi.m, Nov. 3Stli, 
b. of Geo. lil., iii. 373 3B5, 38a, 3S1. 



CHAPTER V. 

riw HuuK of Lords: — ConeUnt additions to Its Number*: — ProroM ein- 
Miona in the Reign of George III. and since. — Reprenenlative Peer* of 
Seotland and Ireland: — Representative Cbsracter of tfae Peerage: — 
Life Peemges. — The BipliopB. — Politleal Position of the House of 
Lords: — lis Enlargement a Source of Tower: — Threatened crailion 
of Peers to carry the Reform Bill. — Tbe Aristocracy, snd Classes asso- 
dated with it. 



NOTHINQ- iti the history of our constitulion is more ru- 
!iiai'kable thH.ii the pertnunenue of tivery in^tituiion 
forming part of tha GoverDinenl of the country, d( Brituti lo- 
wbile undergoing continual, and often extraordi- 
nary changes in its powers privileges, and influence. The 
Crown, as we have seen, remains with all ita prerogatives 
undiminiNbed, and with its soui-eea of influence increased; 
yet in the exeruise of its great powers by responsible minis- 
ters, it has been gradually t^ontrolled by ParliameDt and public 
opinion, until the authority of the Ciown in government and 
legislation, hears tn little resemblance to the sway of the 
Tudor and Stuart kings, as to that of Louis XIV. 

So also the House of Lonls continues to hold its high 
place in the state, next to the Ci'own, and still Tbs uduh or 
enjoys the greater part of ita ancient privileges. ^°*"' 
Yet no institution has undergone gtiiater changes. In ita 
Qumbers, its composition, and its inlliieni:e, it is difficult to 
recognize its identity wilh the " Great Council" of a foiuier 
Bge< But the changes which it has unilergone have served 
to bring this great institution into Imrmoiiy with other parts 
of the constitution, and wilh the social condition of the peo- 
ple, U|Kin wliicU lime has u-orked equal mutations. 
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The continual act'litions which have been made to the 
number of temporal peers, aitling in Parliament, 
miioniiDiu have been so rcmai'kuble as to change the very 
constitution and character of the House of Lords. 
No more than iwenty-nine temporal peers received n 
dummona to the first Parliament of Henry VII. ; and Ihia 
number had increa^^ed at the death of Queen Elizabeth to 
fifty-nine. The Stuarts were profuse in their crealions,^ and 
raised the number of the peerage to about one hundred and 
tifty;« which William HI. and Queen Anne further io- 
crpased to one hundred and sixty-eight. In the latter reign 
iio lesd than twelve peers were created at once, to turn a 
majority in favor of Ihe court, which they did on the very 
RcpnMott- ^'^y "*" ^''^''' ' n "■<'<' ucti on.* In this same reign 
III pocrtof were also added, on the Union with Scotland, sii- 
teen representative peers, — a number scarcely 
adequate to represent an ancient peerage, little leas nuraer- 
ou:^ than that of England,* in a House of Lords, in which 
eat twenty-six bishops to make laws tor Presbyterian Scot- 
land. But if some injustice was then done to the Scotlish 
peerage, it has since been amply redi-essed, as will be seen 
hereafter. 

Thia rapid increase of ihe peerage had been regarded 

1 James I. created eisty-two; Charles I., fil^-nine; Charles 11., tactj- 
feur; and James II., eight; beinj; a tola! numl)«r of one hundreil and 
niliBly-lhree! but during these reigns ninety-nine peerages hecame es- 
linct, and thus the total adilitioa to the peerage was iiinely-four. Front 
returns deiivered to the House of Loiilsi in 1719. As many of these [ieei> 
ages were sold by James I. and Chsrles 11., it is surprising that the erea- 

« In 1881, one hundred and Uiirty-nine Inrds were summoned. In IBM, 
Ihe total number of temporal peers, exclusive of minors. Hitman Calliulics, 
and nonjurord, was about one hundred and iony. — MacavUiy's Hat^, W. 
GOO. 

S 2d Januarv, ITIl. Lords' Journ. lix. 363. aomerviUa'a Queen Anna, 
4S0. Smollelt's HisL ii. 224. 

* There was one hundred and filly-raur Scotlish peers at the time of the 
Uaien. The roll is printed in Lord^t' Journ. xviii. 4tiH. Lord tlavershani 

'd upwards of ODe hundred peecs would he disfVanchiaed. 
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witli much jeiiloosy by timt privileged body, who=e iiulividiiiil 
digniiy and power were proportionately dimin- ti,^ p^.^— 
ished. Early in the reigii of Georgel., peveralnew ^"''''^^'"'' 
creations further aroused ihe apprehensions of the peers ; atid, 
in 1719, partly to gratify their lortlahips, — but more, per- 
haps, to further party ohjeots,' — a bill was brought into Ihe 
House of Loi'ds by the Duke of Somerset, proposing an ex- 
traordinary limitation of the royal priirogiitive, — to whidi 
the king himself was induced to signify his consent. The 
Crown was to be restrained from the creation of more than 
six beyond the exisling number of one hundred and seventy- 
eight peerages, — the power being stili reserved of creating 
a new peerage whenever a peerage should become exiinci ; 
and instead of sixteen representative peers of Scotland, it 
was proposed that twenty-five heredilnry peers should have 
■ seats in tlie Flouse of Lords. This bill soon reached a third 
reading ; but not until it bad raised so much dissatisfaction 
in the House of Commons and the country, that its promoters 
thought it prudent to abandon it.' In the next session, how- 
ever, another bill was introduced, by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and sent down to the Commons ; where, after an effect- 
ual exposure of its nn constitutional character, — especially 
by Sir Richard Steele, and Sir Robert Walpole, — it was 
rejected by a majority of two hundred and sixty-nine voices, 
against one hundred and seventy-seven.' It was, in truth, 
an audacious attempt to limit the prerogative of the 
Crown, and discourage the gr,inting of just rewards to merit, 
fOr the sake of perpetuating a close aristocratic body, — 

' The Prince of Wales w«s (Uppoied not tn he friendiy to Iha Whig 
pari; tben in power, whicli was saii Id be Che reaaou why Lord Snoder- 
l*nd pcrsuadei! Ibe king (a cDiiHeal 10 Che bill. 
> Pari. His), vil. 689-69*. Coxb's Life of Walpole, i. 118, 
» Pari. Hist. vii. 606-827. Coxe'a Life of W.lpole, i. 11T-13B ; ii. 631. 
Sir Robert Walpole also opposed tbe measure in a pamphlet entitled, " Tha 
TboughCa of a Member of the Lower House in relation to a project fbr le- 
Btraining and limiting the power of the Crown in the future creation of 
Peers." Steele likewinB opposed it in " The I'lebcian," wIiiIb Addison 
winnij- iupported it in " The Old Wliii;." 
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independent of llie Crown and irrL'spon>ible lo Iht; peo 

The first two kings of the Houae of Hanover continued t4i 
NumtKiof make additions lo the peerage, which on tiieacces- 
KTSruS^"* ®''"' °^ Geoi^e HI. amounted to one hundred and 
nunt, 1760. seventy-four. Of this number, tliirleen minors, and 
Iwelvo Roman Catholics were incapable of sitting and voting 
ill Farlinmeni.> 

Great as had been the addition!i to tlii^ peerage since the 
PreTuM ciM- reign of Queen Ehzabeth, tiiej were desrined lo be 
nlirn of ' far exceeded in ihis and succeeding reigns. The 
;i of peers, having become an expedient for 
« of the Crown, and the strength of 
parties, was freely resorted to by successive ministers. In 
the first ten years of this reign forty-two peers were created, 
or raised to a liigher order in the peerage." i 

Lord North was liberal in the creation of peers, with a 
CwUcm. br view to strengthen his own position, and carry out 
LorJ.Nurth, ^^^ policy of the coui't. In 177G, before the con- 
tinued arrears of the Civil List were again brought before 
Parliament, ten new peers were created, one baron was raised 
to the dignity of a viscount, and three were promoted to earl- 
doms.* During his administration, he created or promoted 
about thirty Bi-itir'h peers.' In Ireland, he dislribuled hon- 
ors still more liberally. In 1777 he created eighteen barons, 
and raised seven barons and five viscounts to higher dignities 
iu the peerage. 

Mr. Pitt dispensed honors with greater profusion than any 
Crea-MoDsbj former minister. During the first five years of 
Mr. Pin. jjj^ admi nisi ration, he had created nearly fifty 
peers.' The influence he had himself derived from thus 

» Court «nd City Register for 1760. 
' Bwtson's Political lodex, i- 1S3- 
Lord North's Administration, 25T. 
Political ladex, i. 137. 
* In Ihe debates upon the Be^ncy, Mr. Fox >^d fbity-two, uid Hr. 
.iberidui for^-eiglit. From Bestton's Political Index (i. 140) tbe UttM 
>UL?menI appcnrs to be strictly accuTBtc. Pari. Hist. Exvii. OI>T, &c. 
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^mtirying his eupporCers, suggested to him the iiitoaiilion of 
redlrii^tin^ the regent in the exerdse of ihis prcrogalive, 
Thij re^triclioii he proposed to extend to ttie en- itescriFiiim 
tire period of the regency, which, however, he E"|I^^"'^ 
trusted would he of siiort duriition. Having ere- *™'> '"''*'** 
aled peers to cwn^olidat* his own power, he was unwilling lo 
li'ftce the same iniitniraeni in tJie handii of his opponenL-i. 
Had his propoi^il taken effect, such a restraint, — extending 
over the whole regency, — was open lo many of the objec- 
tions which are admitted to apply to the more extensive lim 
itation contemplated in 1719. It was said hy Mr. Pilt thai 
the exercise of the prerogative was required to reward merit, 
to recruit the peeiiige fixim ihe great landownei's and other 
opident classes, and to render tlie Crown independent of fac- 
tious combinations amongst the existing peers.' All these 
. grounds were as applicable to the regency as lo any other 
time ; while the fiict of a poweiful minister having recently 
made so large an addition to the House of Lords fram his 
own party, was the strongest argument against the pi'Ojio^ed 
restriction. To tie up the hands of the regent, Rairiction 
was to perpetuate the power of the minister. A rJ^'ncy'or 
similar condition was afterwards imposed upon the 
regent in 1810 ; but, being limited lo one year, was exposed 
to less objection. 

In 1792, when Mr, Pitt had bfen eight years in power, he 
had created between sixty and seventy peers,* the n ,, ^ 
greater part of whom owed their elevation to the croaiiooB bj 
parliamentary support which they had themselves 
given Co ihe minisler, or lo their interest in returning mem 
1 His tpeeeli on the IBth Jan., 17S9, is lo Imperfectly reported, Utat hii 
reaaaiiiDg can onl/ be gathered IVom tlie context or ttiB debate, iu wliicli 
hia observatioQS »re adverted lo. 

* Mr. Sfaeridaa'B Bpeech aa Parliamentary Rerorm, April 30t]i, 1T93. Mr. 
Courtensy, speaking in 1792, said: "It hitd been a matter of mmplaiul 
that twenty-eigbl peers bad been made In the reign of George I., wbich, it 
wai argued, would destroy tbe balance of power in ihe other branuliei of 
Uie conatitution." But Pitt " hud created three times aa inaiiy." Pari. 
HieL xxiK. 1^4. The Duniber of creations and promotions appnats to 
Imve been sixty-four. Beatson's Political Index, i. 1J4, 
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bers to the House of CummoDS. He created and promoted 
no less than thii-ly-flve peers, within Ihe Bpace of two years, 
in 17a6 and 1797.> And, in 1801, lie had created or pro- 
mated, during ilie seventeen years of his adminislration, 
upwai-ds of one Ijundred and forty peera, sitting by hereditary 
right.* He aU-o introduced as members of that body, in 18U1, 
the Jrisb representative peers and bishops, 
The peernge of Ireland, on the union of that coimlry, 
s dealt with, in some measure, upon ditfenmt 



principles from that of Scotland. The principle 
of representation was followed ; twenty-eight rep- 
reuentalive peers being admitted to seats in the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. But they were elected, not for Ihe 
Parliament only, as in Scotland, but for life. Again, no 
Scottish peers could be created after the Union; but the 
peerage of Scotland waa perpi^tuaied, as an ancient and ex- 
clusive aiislocracy. It wa.4 otherwise with Ireland. It was 
admitted that the peerage of lliai country was too numerous, 
and ought gradually to be diminished; and with this view, 
the royal prerogiitive was eo far restricted, that one Irish 
peer only can be created, whenever three Irish peerages, — 
io existence at the lime of the Union, — have become extinct. 
But the object of this provision being ultimately to reduce the 
nnmber of Iri^-h peers, — not having hereditary seals in Par- 
liament, — Io one hundred, it was also provided that when 
such reduction hud been effected, one new Irish peerage may 
be created as often as a peernge becomes extinct, or as often 
as an Irish peer becomes entitled by descent or creation, to 
a peerage of (he United Kingdom, 

Another peculiar arrangement, made on the Union of Ire- 
land, was the permission granted to Irish peers of 
Iruii pMn to sitting in the House of Commons for any place in 
House of Great Britain, — a privilege of which they have 
-oicmom, extensively availed themselves.' 

1 Beateou's Polilical Index, i. I-IT. 

• By Ihe Refonn Bill of 1860, it ivas proposed to extend tliu privilege Is 
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At ihe same time, an addition of four lords sjiirilual v 
made to the House of Lord-^, to represent the epis- 
copal body of li-ela,nd, and to sit by rotation of Mnuiln 
eessiotis ; of whom an archbishop of the Church in *"' 
Ireland is always lo be one. At the Union ihere were 
twenty bishopries and archbishoprics of the Church iu Ire- 
land i but provision was made in 1833, by the Church Tem 
poralities Act, for the reduction of that number to ten.* 

Since the Union, further additions have continually beei 
made to the peerage of the United Kingdom ; and 
an analysis of the existing peerage pi-esents some mi* UoImhI 
singular results. In 1860, the House of Lords '''"^'"™- 
consisted of four hundred and sixty lords, spiritual and tem- 
poral. The number of hereditary peers of the gumomry •* 
United Kingdom, bad risen to three hundred and «"»"'»" 
eighty-five, exclusive of the peers' of the hlood royal. Of 
these peerages, one hundred and twenty-eight were created, 
in the long reign of George III. ; ' forty-two in the reign of 
George IV. ; ' and one huuJred and seventeen since the acces- 
sion of William IV.* Thus two and hundred eighty-seven 
peerages have been created, or raised to their present rank, 

plHWB in Ireland, » well hb Grea' 
Lislowel, M.P. for St. Alb»n-B, bi 
tion of bis ionlabip m a peer of Ireland and a meinlier of the Huusa of 
Commona, was tlius adverted [n: "A peer, mid in your own riglit — and 
yat a peer wilhonl rightsi PosaeBsor of a name, of a dignity having iia 
better reality than in a soand. ■ . ■ True, you are at this moment a legia- 
iutor, but by nn right of birth, and only as a commoner; and, am'", Bs 
representative for an English town, not for one in Ireland. However ureal 
your Blake in that country-, you could not, though fifty pltii:es were held 
open tbryou. acwpl one; your raarrowlefls dij^ity gliding ghoat-like iu, 
to forbid the protTored eeat." 

1 3 & i Will. 17. c. 37, aohedula B. 

1 Viz., two duksB, thirteen marquesaea, Ihnly-eigbt earls, eight vis- 
counts, and sixty-seven barons. 

t One duke, two marqueBBeB, seven BBris, tht«e viscounts, tweDty-nini 

•Two dukes, five miirquesBea, twen^ Earls, six viwounis, eiyhty-foui 
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n of George III.; orvery nearly three-fourtht 

oTltie entire numb(.'r. But l\ue ineveaie is exhiliited by llie 
existing peerage alone, — notwitlistanding the extinction or 
iner^r of numerous titles, in the interval. Tbe ai^tual num- 
ber of creations during ihe i-vign of George 111. amounted Cu 
iliree hundred and eighty-eiglit ; or more than the entii'c 
preaenl uutnber of the peenige.' 

No more than ninety-eight of Uie existing peer^es cliiini 
AnUquitjof "I" earlier creation ihan the reign of George 111.; 

pwcugB, jjijj jijj^ jjj^j jj^ ^^ iuipeifect criterion of the an- 
tiquity of tbe peerage. Wiien the possessor of an anciciii 
dignity is promoted lo a higher grade in the peerage, Ilia 
leaser dignity liecomes merged in (he greater, but moi'e re- 
cent title. An earl of the fifteenth century, is traiiafbrined 
into a marquess of the nineteentii. Many of the families 
from whioh existing peers are descended, are of great an- 
tiquity ; and were noble before their adini-uiion to [lie peer- 
age. Nor must the ancient nobility of the Scottish peerage 
be forgotten in the periions of those high-born men, who now 
figure on the roll, as peers of the United Kingdom, of com- 
paratively recent creation. 

Great as titis incrf^ase of peerages lias been, it has borne 
no proportion to the demands made upon the fuvor of the 

1 The folluwiDg Table, prepnred br the late Mr. Pulman, Ctarencieux 
King of Arms, was plat^iHl at ni)* Jiqpu.'ial bv [lie kindness of hia eon: 
Slalemenl tkuaing Ihe Number of Peemgea created viilkai ptriodi ef 
Ticenly Yean, frum 170U (o 1821. 
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Crown. We find in Lord Malmesbury's Diiiry for 1807 this 
entry : — " Lord Wliitwortli and Mr. Healhcote 
(Sir WiUiani'd son) urged me to apply for peer- ei"iin« u 
ages. I (old thuio truly, there were uo less than 
flfty'thi'ee candidates for peerage, and lo none of whicli tlie 
king would listen."' And every minister eince thut time, 
has probably been obliged to resist the aolicitationa of not 
less than ten earnest claim:ints, for every peerage wliicL he 
has advised the Crown to bestow. When Lord Grey waa 
contemplating the creation of nearly one hundi'ed peerd in 
1832, there was no lni;k of candidates, aUhough the occasion 
was neither flattering lo their selt-eateem, nor free from ol- 
fensive imputations. And, moi'e recently, another minister 
discovered, in a single yeai', that upwards of thirty of hia 
Mipportei-s were ambitious of the peerage, as an acknowledg- 
ment of their friendship towards himself, and devotion to his 
party. 

With this large increase of nurabera, the peerage has un- 
dergone further changes, no less remarkable, in chsngM in 
its character and composition. It is no longer a yoVgriEeT'" 
council of the magnates of the land, — the terri- P«rasa. 
torial aristocracy, the descendants or re pi'eaenta lives of tlie 
barons of the olden time ; but in each successive age, it has 
assumed a moi'e popular and representative character. Men 
who have attained the first eminence in war and diplomacy, 
at ihe bar or in the senate, — men wisest in council, and 
most eloquent in debate, — have taken their place in its dis- 
tinguished roll; and their historic names represent the glurlu.'< 
of the age from which they sprung. Men who have amasseil 
fortunes in commerce, or who^e ancestors have enriched 
themselves by their own industry, have also been admitted 
to the privileged circle of the peerage. Men of the highesi 
intellects, achievements, and wealth, the peerage has adapted • 
and apprApriated lo itself: men of secondary pretensions, it 
Kas still left to the people, ■ 

I Luril M»li.i. DUry, iv. 39T. ■ 

^ ^ J 
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A body 80 eoiistnmly chmiged, and recniiled from all 
classes of society, loaea much of its diatinciive 
uuirt chMM- lierediiary character. Peers sitliiig in Parlia- 
raenl by virtue of an hereditary right, share their 
privilege with so many, who by personal pretensions have 
recently been placed beside (hem, that the hereditary prio' 
ciple beeomeu divested of exclusive [xiwer, and invidious 
distinction. 

At Ihe same time, the principle of representation has been 
Biiciiiioii Df largely introduced into the L-onslitucion of llie 
uu»epriDd- House of Lords, The sixteen represenlalive 
••'■■ peers of Scotland, elected only for a Parliament ; 

the twenty-eiglit representative peers of Ireland, elected for 
life; and llie four Irish representative bishops, — Jbrm a 
body as numerous as the entire peerage in the time of 
Henry VIII, And when lo these are added the twenty-aii 
English bishops, holding their seats for life, — the total num- 
ber of Lords not sitting by virtue of hereditary right, be- 
comes a considerable element in the constitution of (he 
Up(«r House.' 

Ill analysing these numbers, however, ihe growing dispro- 
Dts roportioii P**''''"" lielween Ihe representative lords, and the 
beiwMn ho- hereditary peers cannot fail to be apparent. If 

mllcrj and . ^. . , , ■ . , 

niinwDta- sixteen Seollish peers were deemed an niadequato 
representation of the ancient peerage of Seotland 
in the reign of Anne, — whiit are ihey now, when the peer- 
age of the United Kingdom has been trebled in numbers? 
Bm this inequality, — apparently excessive, — has been oor- 
Bmtiish PBBH reeled by tiie admission of Scottish peers to he- 
woiwit'Xu- rediiary seata in the British House of Lords. At 
**"" llie pi-esent time the total number of Scottish 

peers amounts to seventy-eight," of whom no less than forty, 

four lords at PBiliiment not utting by hiimliUry 
peeresses, and tlie Priiuv. of WbIl-s, wlio is [Juki 
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— or more than imlf, — sit in Pai'lianient bj virtue of British 
peerages, created in their favor sliict: Ihe Union. 

Gi'eat was the jealousy with whii^h the House of Lord^ at 
first regai-ded the admission of Scottish peers to Tbair rjghcto 
the peerage of Gi-e.it liriiain. In 1711, the Duke '^'^•^■ 
of Hamjhon was created Duke of Brandon, of the peerage 
of Great Britain: when the lords declared, by a majority of 
five, tliat no patent of honor granted to any peer of Grenl 
Ui-itain who was a peer of Scotland at the lime of (lie Union, 
entitled such peer to ait and vole in Parliament, or lo sit 
u(>on the trial of peers,' 'I'he undoubted prerogative of tlie 
queen was thus boldly set aside for a time, hy an aJveriW 
determination of the House of Loi'ds. 

At the time of this decision, the Duke of Queensberry 
was Bitting by virtue of a British peerage, creaied „ ^^^ 
since the Union. The determination of the Lords smt.t.h iw. 
prevented, for many years, the direct admission of 
any oilier Scottish peers lo the peerage of Great Brilain ; 
but this restriction was clevei'ly evaded by frequent ciea- 
lions of their eldest sons, who, having obtained seats in the 
House of Lords, succeeded, on the death of their faihers, to 
their Scottish peerages.^ At lengih, in 1782, the question of 
the disability of Scottish peers to receive patents of peerage 
in Great Brittun, was referred to (he Judges, who were 
unanimously of opinion that no such disability had ever 
been created by the Act of Union. The Lords, therefore, 
reversed the decision of 1711; and henceforth Scottish 
peers were freely admitted to the ranks of the British 
peer^e.» 

In 1787, another important question arose, affuctiiig the 
rights of the Scottish peerage. It had been the phiiti in- 
tention of the Act of Union, that the peers of Scotland, 

1 Lords' Joiim. xix. 3-16: Peere Williams, i. 5^; Bunii 
UB; Somerville'B Qut:en Adiif, G13. 
1 Walpole'a Mem, ol' lieo. III. ii. ;i3. 
«SthJuae,178a; l.onb* .liiurn. xsxvi SIT- 
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whil wore denied a seal in Ihe Parliament uf Greiii Britain, 
wb BritWi *''*">''' ^^ entitled lo representation by members 
fmm. ihdc of tlieir own body, subject (o the same (lolitiaal 
)nn> ac 3«i- conditions ns themselves. Tlic ri^iit of the Crown 
to admit Scottish peers to the peerage of Great 
Britain having al length been reco^iized, the king exercised 
the right in favor of tlie Earl of Abercnrn niid the Duke of 
Qucensbi-rry, — both of whom were sitting, at that time, in 
the House of Lord:!, as repre^^entntive peer^ of ScoilaniL 
That these nubtemeD, who now sut by hereditary right, 
should continue to be the repre^'enliitives of the Scolli-h 
peerage, was a conrititutional anomiily which could not easily 
be maintained. As well might it have been contended that 
a member of the Lower House continued lo represent the 
consliluenia by whom he bad been elected, uotwithatimding 
his elevution lo a sfat in the Hon^ of Peers. In 1736, 
indeed, the Duke of Atliol had inherited the Barony of 
Sli'ange, and Imd coiiiinued lo i^it as a representative peer, 
without any decigion of the House of Lords, or any question 
being raised coneeming his legal position. But now I^oi-d 
Stormont brought the matter hetiire the House of Lords, in 
a dear and unanswerable argument;' and though he was 
lioldly opposed by Lord Tbui'low, the House resolved that 
the Earl of Lauderdale and the Duke of Queensherry bad 
ceased to sit as representatives of the peerage of Scotland.* 
The two peers thus disqualified from sitting as repreoent- 
Hlives, immediately proceeded to vote as Scotti-h peers tor 
their sufc-esaore, in contravention of a resoluaon of the 
House of Lords in 1708. An attempt was mudc to defend 
ibeir riglit lo vote, and to cast doubts upon the former de- 
termination of the House ; but the Lords were i-esolute in 
maintaining the indcjiendent rights of the Scottish peerage, 
according lo the spirit of Ihe Act of Union ; and directed a 
copy of the resolution of the Hist of Jim. 1708-9 to he 
transmilled to tlie Loi-d Rt-gistrar of Sratland, willi jin " in- 
1 l.otda' Join-ii, xxxvii. Sll-t; Pari. Hial. itsvi. 5!W. 
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junciion ro liiiii iliiit lie ilo conform thereto;" and since ihai 
lime iliis deci-iim lia^^ been iiivHriiibly respected.' 

Meaiiwliile, the H(]iiii.-Blon of Bwttiah pet^i-s to hereditary 
Beats ill* the Houde of Loiil^, is lending lo a Rin- prF>enCiH»i- 
gular re^iill. At no distant period, ihe Scottish s°^^ii'mp. 
pei^rage will pivibably bi^come absorbed in that of "K"' 
the Uniled Kingdom. One half their number have already 
been absorbed : more may liereafter be admitted to the 
House of Loi-ds ; and. a< no new creations can be made, we 
iniiy foresee the ultimate exlindion of all but sixteen Scot- 
tish peers, not embraced in the Biitinih peerage. These 
sixteen peerti, instead of continuing a system of self-election, 
will llieti probably be created hereditary peers of Parlia- 
ment. The Act of Union will have worked it^lf out; and 
a Parliamentary incorporation of the two couniries will be 
consummated, — more complete than any which the most 
sanguine promoters of the Union could, in their visions of 
tlie future, have loreshudowed. 

A similar absorpiion of the Irish peerage into the peei 
age of the United Kingdom has ai^o been ubserv- 
able, though, by the terms of the Act of Union, lion of cbs 
the full number of one hundred Irish peers will P™™*"- 
continue to be maintained. In I860 there were one hun- 
dred and ninety-three Irish peers,' of whom seventy-one 
had seats in Parliament, as peers of the United Kingdom. 
Thus, the peers of Ii-eland sitting in Parliament, — includ- 
ing the representative peew, — amounted to ninely-nine. 

By this fusion of the peerages of the three kingdoms, tin- 
House of Lords has grown at once more national, ciminn ui u.c 
and more representative in it^ character. As ii^1^„ 
different classes of society ha*'e become repi-e- '''"K'''""'' 
jilted there, so different nationalities have also ncquired a 
'ider representation. Nor ought it to be overlooked that 



I Pari. Hist. xivi. 1158 (Hny ISih, 1787); Lords' Journ. Kxxvi 
iTIierciBHlsooiiepeertfaB; aad the KiD);or H>DQV«r i? Earl u I 
the peeraRe of Irtluid. 
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Scotland and Ireland are further repi-esenti-d in ibe House 
of LortU by the numerous commoners, of Scotlish and Irish 
birth, who hnve been raised lo the dignity of the peerage 
for dislingui>lied services, or other eminent qualificaiions. 

But all temporal peers, — whether English, Scottish, or 
Irish, and whether eilting by hereditary right or 

■Minrof by election, — have been ennobled in blood, and 

f™"**- transmit their dignities to their heirs. Hereditary 
descent has been the characteristic of the peerage, and — 
with the eiceplion of the bishops — of the constitution of 
the House of Lords. 

In I806, however, Her Majesty was advised to introduce 
DelKti Id the among Ihe hereditary peers of the realm, a new 
^^'S^J^i class of peers, created for life only. Weli-found- 
*''"'^- ed complaints had been made of the manner in 
which the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords had 
been exercisfd. The highest court of appeal was often 
without judges, thetr place being dlled by peers unlearned 
in the law, who sat aa members of the court, without affeet- 
ing lo participate in its judgments. This had been an evil 
of long standing; though it had not, until lately, aroused the 
vigilance of suitors and the public. For some years afler 
the Revolution, there had not been a single law-lord in the 
House, — Lord Somers having heard appeals as Lord Keep- 
er. When that distinguished lawyer was at length admit- 
ted to a seat in the House of Peers, he was the only law- 
lord. During the greater part of the reigns of George II. 
and George III., appeals had been heard by Lord Hard 
wicke, I>ord Mansfield, Lord Thurlow, and Lord Eidon, 
silting in judicial Bohtude, — while two mule, unlearned 
lords were to be seen in the background, representing the 
collective wisdom of the court. In later times a more dec- 
orous performance of judicial duties had been exacted by 
public opinion ; and frequent changes of admin isii-aiiim 
having multiplied ex-c!iancellor)i, the number of Ian-lords 
was greater than at foi'mer periods. But in an age i'l njiicl. 
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refirms in the ad mini miration of justice had become fin im- 
ponaot deparlment of legislation, and a subject of [lopuliir 
interest, theoretical iraprovemeDls, at least, were demaiidtil 
in the constitutioa of the Snt court of appeaL 

As an expedient for adding ro the Judicial strengili of 
the House, without a permanent increase of iisuh-pnntw 
namliers, it was puggesled that t!ie most eminent jud^frs 
might be admilted to the privilege of sitting there, for life 
only. The practice of granting peerages for lite was not • 
constitutional novi'lly, but liad long fallen into desuetude. 
Between the reigna of Richard II. and Henrv VI., sev(>nd 
precedents were to be found of the creation of lile-pet^nifre^ 
Some of these, however, had been made, — like many oilier 
peerages of that perio>), -~- in full Parliament : some liitd 
been granted to peers already entitled to sit in Parliament 
by hereditary right : fome peers ijo created had never ml 
in the House of Peers: one litul been a foreigner, who oould 
not claim a seat by virtue of his title : and, far upwards of 
four hundred years, there was no instants on recoi'd, in 
which any man had been admitted to a scat in tlie Hou^ 
of Lords, a:i a peer for life. But there were ui^pabng^ 
many Inter instances, in which ladies had re- '" •«"""■ 
ceived life-peerages. Charles II. had created the beaiilit'id 
Louise de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth for life ; 
James II. had created Catherine Sedley a baroness, by the 
same tenure; George I. had raised Madame de Schulem- 
berg to tlie rank of Ducliess of Kendal for life, and had 
conferi-ed a Ufe-peemge upon her niece;' and Geoi'ge II. 
h»d made Madame Walmoden, Counte.ss of Yarmouth fur 
life. Between the reign of Jamea I. and that of George II., 
peerages for life had been granted to no less than eigiitecn 
ladies. But aa the fair sex are unable to sit in Parliament, 
this class of peei'ages could not be relied upon, in support 
Tif the right of the Crown to introduce life-peers into the 
House of Lords. 

1 Ur reputed daiighlcr, Ihc C:>uiaeas of \Valsin{;liniD. 
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'Xli'-re wa*. howerer, another clas? of peerages, wl 

a strong arsument was derived in favor of tba 
rsBiudai rojal prerogative. riioQgn peerages in their gen- 
eral chanu-ter have been hereditary, — des<%nding 
like eslales to the elder »on, — yet peerages have been con- 
tinually granted to persons, with remainder lo collaivral rel- 
ativi^ or to (he elder son of ilie peer by a second wife, or to 
the son of a younger brother, or other relative not in the 
direct line of snccession, as heir at law. All grants of this 
etas." — being governed, not by the geneml law of descent, 
but by the special limitaiioos in the patent — wei'e excep- 
tions from tlie principle of hereditary succession. The first 
gnuitee was, in effect, created a peer for life, though the 
second grantee became eniiiied to ihe jwerage, subject to 
the ordinary rights of succession. But the grant of a peer- 
age of ihis class was plainly disiinguit^hable fi-om a peerage 
for life, ad it provided — though in an exceptional manner 
— for (he duration of the dignity beyond the life of llie Grst 
grantee. It was indeed mninlaincd that such peerages af- 
forded further evfdencc against the legality of life- peerages, 
as they had been constantly granted, without objeciion, wliile 
none of the latter had been created fur centuries. 

But if these precedents and analogies were obsolete, or of 

doubtful application, the legality of life-pcerageH 

■uppoT'oF had been recognized by nearly all constitutional 

'**"*'^ aulhorities. Lord Coke had repeatedly affirmed 

llie doctrine, that the Crown may create peert^es " for life, 

in tail, or in fee ; " the learned Selden had referred to the 

ancient custom without comment ; Chief Bnron Comjns and 

Cruise had accepted the authority of Coke as unquestioned 

law ; the popular Black^tone bad repeated and enforced it ; ' 

and, lastly, Lord Eedeadale's committee " On the dignity of n 

' " For a iDBQ or woman m»y be created nnlile for (heir own Itves, and 

Ihe dl^vnily not dSBceiid to tbnir heini at all, or diHceiid only lo some par- 

liculur h«lrs, a9 where a peerage n limiled to a man and the heirs male o( 

hia lioily, by Eliiabeth, hia present lady, and not to su.b hr.irs by any tun 

mer or fulure wife." Stivb. Blsf knlone. ii. 5)t». 
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Peer," in 1822, had acknowledged it without resiTve.' But- 
ler was the only eminent writer who hnd expressed any 
doubt upon the subjecL' The doctrine had also been gener- 
ally received among iitatesmen a» well as lawyers. Loi'd 
Liverpool's administralion, impressed wilbJhe neeesiiitj' of 
improving the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords, had, at 
one time, unanimously resolved lo create life-peere. In 
1851, the government of Lord John Kusiiell had offered a 
life-peerage to Dr. Lushington, the distinguished judge of 
the Admiralty Court, who, by a late statute, had been de- 
nied the privilege of sitting in the House of Common?. In 
the Devon peei-age case. Lord Brougham had i;laled from 
the woolsack, as Chaucellor, that the Crown had not only 
the power of creating a peerage for the life of the grantee 
himself, but for the life of another person ; and upon a more 
recent occasion. Lord Campbell had laid it down in debate, 
that the " Crown might create, by its prcrogalive, a peerage 
for life, but not a pceiiige during a man's continuauce in 
office : that wmdd reqmre an enactment of (he three branches 
of the legislature." ' 

Belying upon these precedents and authorities, the minis- 
ters advised her Myjesiy, befbi-e the meeting of in„ Wtnnicj'- 
Parliaraent in 1856, to issue letters-patent lo Sir ''"'• •*■"«•■ 
James Parke, lately an eminent haron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, creating liim Baron Wensleydale for life. The 
letters-patent were issaed ; but the peers loudly protested 
against the intrusion of a life-peer to eiC amongst Uie heredi- 
lary nobles nf tlie realm. An untimely lit of the gout dii'- 
abled Lonl Wensleydale from presenting liimselli with his 
writ of summons, on the first day of the session ; and on 
the 7th of February Lord Lyndhurst proposed, in a ma-,- 
terly speech, to refer his exceptional patent to the Commit- 
tee of Privileges. 

1 3d Rep. 3T, 38. 

» Coke's In»t.. 19tli edit., by HarBTsTB and Butler. 

• Hn^ifiard's Ucliates, Jnne STth, 18.11, 3d Senea, cxvii. I3IB- 
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Throughout Ibe lenrneil debate which followed, llie ab- 
prerogHlive of the Crown to create a IJfe- 
As- 

'*"'™"" nied that such a peerage conferred any right to 
ait ID Purliameni. . It was treated as a mere title of honor, 
giving rank and precedence to its possessor, but not a pliire 
in an hereditary legislative chamber. The precedents and 
authorities in enpport of life-peerages were exposed to a 
searching criticism, which failed, however, to shake the posi- 
tion that the Crown had, in former times, introduced life- 
peers to sit in the House of Lords. But it was admitted on 
all sides, that no such ca^e had occurred for upwards of four 
hundred years. Hence aro»e a most ditiRcult question of 
constitutional law. Had the ancient prerogative of the 
Crown been lost by desuetude ; or could it be exercised, if 
the Queen thought fit lo revive it ? The ministers, relying 
upoD the legal maxim, " nullum temptis occurrit regi" ar- 
gued that there could be no loss of pi'erogative by lapse 
of time. But their opponents forcibly contended that the 
Ci-own could not alter the settled con ," I i tut ion of the realm. 
In ancient times, — before the institutions of the country 
had been established by law and usage, — the Crown had 
withheld writs of summons from peers who wei-e unques- 
tionably entitled, by inheritance, to sit in Parliament: the 
Crown had disfranchised ancient boroughs by prerogative; 
and had enfranchised new boroughs by royal charter. What 
would now be said of such an exei-cise of the prei'ogative ? 
By constitutional usage, having the force of law, the House 
of Lords had been for centuries a chamber consisting of 
hereditary councillors of the Crown, while the House of 
Commons had been elected by the suffrages of legally qual- 
ified electors. The Crown could no more change the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords by admitting a life-peer to 
Parliament, than it could change tlie repi-eseiita- 
lion of the people, by issuing writs to Birkenhead and Slu- 
leybridge, or by lowering the franchise of electors. 
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Passing beyond Ihe legal righls of the Ci'own, the oppo- 
nents of life-peerHges diluted upon the hazardous con.se- 
([uences of admitting this new class of peers. Was it prob- 
able that BUeh peerages would be eonfltied to Inw-lord;^ 
If once recognized, would they not be extended to all per 
eons whom the minHlers of the day might thiuk it con 
venient to obtrude upon the House of Lords? Might not 
the hereditary peers be suddenly overpowered by creatures 
of the eseciilive government, — not ennobled oo account of 
their public services, or other claims to the favor of Ihe 
Crown, but appointed as nominees of minislers, and ready 
to do iheir bidding ? Nay I miglit not the Crown be here- 
after advised lo discontinue the grant of hereditary peerages 
altogether, and gradually change thb constitution of the 
House of Lords from an hereditary assembly, to a de- 
pendent senate nominated for life only ? Nor were there 
wanting eloquent reflections upon the future degradation of 
distinguished men, whose services would be rewarded by 
life-peerages in8lea4 of by those cherished honors, which 
Other men — not more worthy than themselves — had en- 
joyed the privilege of transmitting to their children. Sit- 
ting as an inferior caste, among those whom they could not 
call their peers, they would have reason to deplore a need- 
less innovation, which had denied tliem honors to which they 
were justly entitled. 

Such were the arguments by which Lord We nsley dale's 
patent was assailed. They were ably combated i^^wannr 
by ministers; and it was even contended that"'"'™''^ 
without a reference from the Crown, the Lords had no right 
to adjudicate apon the right of a peer to sit and vote in their 
House; but, on a division, the patent was refen'ed to the 
Committee of Privileges by a majority of thirty -three.* Af- 
ter an inquiry into the precedents, and more learned and 
ingenious debates, the eommittee reported, and the House 
" that neither the letters-patent, nor Ihe letters-paU 

> Content, 138; not conteat, 103. Hatiaunl'ii Debater, 3d 3er., cxI. MS. 
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eat with the uanM writ of suminotis issued in pursuanca 
thereolj can entitle tbe grantee to eit and vole in ParliMf 

Some hereditary peers, who concurred in this coticlusioo, 
mity h&ve been animated by the Mime spirit of jealousy 
which, in 1711, had kd their ancestors to deny the rigjit of 
the Crown lo admit St.'oitiah peers amongst them, and in 
1719 had lavored a more extensive limitation of the royal 
prei-ogative ; but with the exception of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, — by whose advice the patent bad been made out, — all 
the law-lords of both parties supported the resolution, which 
has iiince been generally accepted as a sound exposition of 
constitutional law. Where insiiiuiions are founded upon 
ancient usage, it is a safe and wholesome doclrine that they 
shall not be changed, unless by the supreme legislative au- 
thority of Parliament. The Crown was forced to submit 
to the decision of the LonU ; and Lord Wensiejdale soon af- 
terwards took his seat, under a new patent, as an hcrcdilary 
peer of the realm. 

But the question of life-peerages was not immediately set 
rurUierpra- St rest. A committee of the Lords having been 
^clmta appointed to inquire into the appellate jurisdiction 
life-l«rag«. oc ,|jat House, recommended that her Majesty 
should be empowered, by statute, lo nrnfer hfe-peeragea 
upon two persona who had served for five years as judges, 
and that they should sit with the Lord Chancellor as judges 
of appeal and " deputy apeakera." A bill, founded upon 
this iTJcommendalion, was passed by the House of I«rds ; 
but after much discussion, it miscarried in the House of 
Commons." 

In reviewing the rapid growth of the temporal peers sit- 
L«a»«piriu "'"S in Puriiaraent, it is impossible not to be 
"^- struck with the ahercd proportions which they 

nansard'B Debalee, 3d Ser., ckI. 1152 tl seq. ; Report of Cammittee of 

rilegea; Clarli's Hoaso of Lords' Cases, v. 958. 

Han-iird-B EtdMtea, 3d Ser., cxlii- T3D, Say, ia5»: im., cxUii. 428, 
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bear to the lords spiritual, as compared with formei- times 
Before the f^uppres-ion of the monasteries by Henry VIII., 
in 1539, when the abbots and priors sat with the bishops, the 
lords spiritual actually exceeded the temporal lords iii num- 
ber. First in rank and precedenee, — superior in atlain- 
menls, — and exercising high Iruats and extended influence, 
— they were certainly not inferior, in political weight, to 
the great nobles with whom they were associated. Even 
when the abbots and priora had been removed, the bishops 
alone formed about one third of the House of Lords. But 
while the temporal lords have been muliiplied since that 
period about eight-fold, the English bishops sitting in Parlia- 
ment, have only been increased from twenty-one to Iwenty- 
six, — to whom have been added the four Irish bishops. The 
ectlesiastical element in our legislature, has thus become rel- 
atively inconsiderable and subordinate. Instead of being a 
third of the House of Lords, as in former times, it now 
forma less than a fifleenth part of that a^{:^erably : nor is it 
likely to receive any accession of strength. When the 
pressing demands of the Church obtained from Parliament 
the constitution of the new bjshopnc of Manchester, care 
was taken that not even one spiritual lord should be added 
to the existing number. The principle of admitting a new 
bishop to ait in Parliament was, indeed, conceded ; but he 
was allowed that privilege at the expense of the more an- 
cient sees. Except in the cn?e of the sees of Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, and Winchester, the bishop last ap- 
pointed receives no writ of aummons from the Crown to sit 
in Parliament, until another vacancy arises.' The principle 
of (Ilia lemf>oniry exclusion of the junior bishop, though at 
first exposed to objections on the [«rt of the Church, has 
since been found to be not without its advantages. It en- 
ables a bishop recently inducted, to devote himself witbont 
interruption to the labors of his diocese, while it relieves 
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him from the expenses of a residence in Lomlnn, at a time 
when they can be least conveniently borne. 

But, however small their niimbers, and diminished their 
ence, the presence of the bishops in Pai'lia- 
HTiud. biflh- meni has otleu provoked opposition and remon- 
Honneof slnince. This has probably arisen, more fi*oni 
feelings lo which episcopacy has been exposed, 
Ihun from any dispassionate objections to the participation 
of bishops in the legislation of the country. Proscribed by 
Presbyterian Scotland, — ejecttd from Parliament by the 
English Puritans,* — repudiated in later times, by every 
seel of dissenters, — not regarded with too much favor, e 
by all tlie members of their own Church, — and obnoxious, 
from their dignity and outward })omp, Co vulgar jealousies, 
— the bishops have had to n>niend agiiln^t many popular 
opinions and pi-ejuitices. Nor has their political conduct, 
generally, been such an to coneiliute public lavor. Oi-di- 
narily supporting (he government of the day, — even in its 
least popular mea^^ures, — leaning always to authority, — as 
churchmen, opposed to change, — and precluded by their po- 
sition, from courting popularity, — it is not surprising that 
cries have sometimes been raised against them, and efforts 
made to pull them down from their high places. 

In 1834, the Cumjnona refused leave (o bring in a bill "for 
relieving the bishops of their legislative and judicial duties 
in the House of Peers," by a majority of more than two to 
one.* By a much greater majority, in 1836, they refused to 
affirm " that the attendaiice of the Bishops in Parliament, is 
prejudicial to the cause of religion."* And Hgain in the fol' 
lowing year, ihey denied, with equal emphasis, the proposi- 
lion that ihe siding of the bishops in Padianient " tends to 
alienate the affections of the people from the Established 
Church." * Since that time, there have been no adverse 

1 IB Car. 1. c. Z!. « ISlh March, 1834. Aj-es, 58; Noes, 135. 

iasrh April, 1S3G. Ayes,6S: Noiis 180, 

* lUlti Felimarj-, 1837. Avcs, 99; Noes, 197. 
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motions in Pariiaiiient, and few unfrterniiy criticisms else- 
where, in itlulion to the Parliamenijiry funttioiis of iho 
bir'hops. 

Their place in our venerable constitution has liitherto been 
upheld by every siatesman, and by nearly all cirmmsuo- 
political parties. At the eame time, the liberal ™[S'„'hSbI' 
policy of the legirilature towards Roman Ciitholics "V- 
and Dissenters, has seived to protect the bishops from much 
religious animosity, formerly directed against the Chuivh, of 
which they are the most prominent representatives. Again, 
the Church, by the zeal and earnestness with which, during 
the last thirty years, she has followed out her spiritual mis- 
sion, has greatly extended her own moral influence among 
the people, and weakened the assaults of those who dissent 
from iter doctrines. And the increased strength of the 
Church has forliRed the [position of the bishops. That they 
are an eitception to the principle of hereditary right — the 
fixed characteristic of (he House of Lords — is, in the opin- 
ion of many, not without its theoretical advantages. 

The various changes iu the constitution of the House of 
IfOrds, which have here been briefly sketched, have poimnii paai- 
considerahly affected the political position and in- Ho^'trf"" 
fluencB of that branch of the legislature. Lonu. 

It is not surprising that peers of ancient lineage should 
have regarded with jealousy, the continual enlai^ement of 
their own privileged order. The prond distinction which ihey 
enjoyed lost some of its lustre, when shared by a larger body. 
Their social preeminence, and the weight of their individual 
votes in Parliament, were alike impaired by the increasing 
number of those whom the favor of their sovereign had 
made equal to themselves. These effects, however, have 
been rendered much less extensive than might have been 
anticipated, by the expansion of society, and by the operation 
of party in all political affairs. 

But however the individual privileges of peers may have 

en affected by the multiplication of their numbera, it it 
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scarcely to be questioned thRt the Hoate of Lordd has gninud 
Ui«. 'oipoOance, as n [Kiiiiicat instilutioti, by its enlarge- 
BHiitBBDumi meiil. Lei us suppose, for a moment, ihat the jeal- 
ousy of tlie peers liad led either to each a legal 
rp^Iraint upon tlie prtruguiive, as that proposed in the reign 
of Geoi'ge I., or to so sparing an exercise of it, rhitt the peer- 
age had remained wilLout material increase since the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover. Is it conceivable that an 
order eo limited in number, and so exclusive in chai-acler, 
could have maintained its due authority in the legislature ? 
With the instinctive aversion to change, which cbaracCerizes 
every close corporation, it would have opposed itself haugh- 
tily to the active and improving spirit of more popular in- 
stitutions. It might even have attempted to maintain some 
of its more invidious privileges, which have been suffered to 
fall into desuetude. Hence it would necessarily have been 
found in opposition to the House of Commons, the press, and 
pubhc opinion ; while its limited and unpopular constitution 
would have failed to give it strength to resist the pressure of 
adverse forces. But the wider and more liberal constitution 
which it has acquired from increased number.-, and a more 
representative character, has saved the House of Lords from 
these political dangers. True to the spirit of an aristocracy, 
and to its theoretical uses in the state, it has been slower 
than the House of Commons in receiving popular impres- 
sions. It has oi^en checked, for a time, the progressive 
policy of the age ; yet, being accessible to the same sym- 
pathies and influences as the other House, its tardier convic- 
tions have generally been brought, without violence, into 
harmony with public opinion. And when measures, de- 
manded by the national welfare, have sometimes been in- 
juriously retarded, the great and composite qualities of the 
House of Lords, — the eminence of its numerous members, 
— their talents in debate, and wide local influence, — have 
made it too powerful to be rudely overborne by popular 
clamor. 
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Thua the expansive giowih of llie House of Lords, — eon 
curring with ihe inei'cased authority of the House ii^ t« 

of Commons, and the enlarged influence of the •oin pnpniu 
press, — ap|«arfi to have heen necessai'y for the 
safe development of our free inslitulious, in which ihe pop- 
ular element has been continoaUy advancing. The same 
cause has also tended to render the peere more independent 
of the influence of the Crown. To that influence they are 
uaturally exposed : but the larger their number, and Iho 
more various (heir interests, the less effectually can it be ex- 
ereised ; while the Crown is no longer able to secure their 
adherence by grants of iand, offices, and pensions. 

These chsmges in the constitution of the House of Peera 
must further be considered in iheir relations to The pwmgB 
party. The general object which successive min- ^"^J^ "*■ 
isters have had in view in creating peers, — apart p*"'- 
from the reward of special public services, — lias been to fa- 
vor their own adherents, and strengthen iheir Parlianienlary 
interest. It follows that the House of Lords has undergone 
considerable chimges, from time to time, in its political 
composition. This result has been the more remarkable 
whenever one party has enjoyed power for a great length 
of time. In such cases the number of creations has some- 
times been sufficient to aJter the balance of parties ; or, if 
this cause alone has not sufliced, it has been aided by political 
conversions, — the not uncommon fruit of ministerial pros- 
perity. The votes of the bialiops have also been usually re- 
coi'ded with that party, lo whom they owed their t-levalion. 
Hence it was that, on the accession of George Bnarechnn™ 
IH., — when the domination of the great Whig "' p"'-" '''" 
tiimiiiea had lasted for nearly half a century, — diifenntpe- 
Hoiise of Lords was mainly Whig. Hence it 
that, on the accession of William IV., when the Tory rule 
— commenced under Lord Bute, strengthened by Lord North, 
and consolidated by Mr. Pitt — had enjoyed ascendency for 
longer period, the House of Lords was mainly Tory. 
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Under such coruliiions aa llie^, when a. mitiiatry, hgving 
DuinrfViMa **''''*1''*''*^ * sure majonly in llie House of Lords, 
tiiiiounor is overthrown by nn Opposition commanding a 
twnecLtba mtijority of llie House of Com inoii.>, the two Houses 
are obviously in danger of being brauglit into col* 
tision. A dissolution may suddenly change the political chai^ 
Hl^te^ of the House of Commons, uiid Inuisfer power from one 
party to another ; but a change in the political character of 
tlie House of Lords, may be the work of half a wntuiy. In 
the case of Whig administrations since the Reform Act, thu 
creaiioQ of a majority in the Upper Houiie, has been a mat- 
ter of peculiar difficulty. The natural sympathies of the 
peerage are conaervalive ; and are strengthened by age, 
property, and connections. A stanch Whig, raised to the 
Upper House, is often found a doubting, critical, fastidious 
partisan, — sometimes an absentee, and not unfrequently an 
opponent of his own party. No longer responsible to con- 
stituents for his votes, and .removed fjxim the liberal associa- 
tions of a popular assembly, he gi'adually throws off bia 
political allegiance ; and if habit, or an affectation of consis- 
tency, still retain him upon the aamn side of ilie House, or 
upon the neutral " cross-ben dies," his son will probably be 
found an acknowledged member of ibc Opposition. Party 
ties, without patronage, have been slack, and easily hro- 

While the mflueiice of the Crown was sufficiently great to 
Theinflutnce •'i'"'*^'' 'he polity of tile country ; and while a largo 
of the Crown proportion of the members of the Lower House 
lo iwoQciii were the nominees of peers, collisions between the 
two Houses, if not wholly averted, were at least 
easily accommodated. There had been frequent contests 
between them, upon matters of privilege. It was not with- 
out protracted struggles, that the Commons had established 
their exclusive right to grant supplies and impose taxes. The 
two Houses had contended violently in 167-j concerning the 
appellate jurisdiction of ihe Lords ; ihej hail couiended, with 
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not less violence, in 1704. upon (he jurisdiction of (he Coiii- 
mon^ in matlers of election i they Lad quarrelled rudely, it 
1770, while insisting upon the exclu.sjon of strangers. Bui 
upon general measures of publii; policy, their difi'ci'eucea Iiiiii 
been rare and unimportant. George III^ by inducing ilic 
Lords lo reject Mr. Fox's India Bill, in order to overthruiv 
the Coalition ministry, brought them into open collisiDii 
with the Commons ; but harmony was soon restoi-ed between 
them, as the Crown succeeded, by means of e dissolution, in 
obtaining a large miijoi-ity in the Lower House. In lalc' 
times, the Lords opposed themselves lo concessions lo the 
Soman Catholics, and to umendmeiita of the Criminal Law, 
which had been appi-oved by the Commons. For several 
years, neither the Commons nor the people were sufficiently 
earnest, to enforce tlje adoption of those measures : but when 
puhhc opinion could no longer be resisted, the Lords avoided 
a collision with the Commons, by acquiescing in measures of 
. which they still disapproved. Since popular opinion has 
been more independently expressed by the Commons, the 
hazard of such collisions has been greatly increased. The 
Commons, deriving their authority directly from the people, 
have increased in power ; and the influences which formerly 
(ended to bring them into harmony with the Lords, have 
been impaired. 

The memorable events of 1831 and 1832, arising out of 
the measures for extending the representation of ThaRcSinn 
the people, exposed the authority of the House of JljJ^^"^'^' 
Lords lo a rude shock ; and even threatened its "" '^'^^ 
constitnlion with danger. Never since the days of Cromwell, 
had that noble assembly known such perils. The Wliig min- 
istry having, by a dissolution, secured a large majority of the 
Commons in favor of their second Retitrm Bill ; its rejection 
by the Lords was siilt certain, if tlie Uppo^itiun should put 
forth their slrengih. For seventy years, the House of Lords 
had been recruited from the ranks of the Torv purty ; and 
was not less hostile to the Whig minutry, than to Parlivmfint- 
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afy reform. The people had so recently pronouDced tbeii 
jadgment in favor of the Bill, at the lale election, that it 
now became a queaiion, — who should prevail, 1 lie Lords or 
(he CommoDB ? The answer could scarcely be doubiful. 
The exciied people, aroused by a greal cause, and encsmraged 
by bold and earnest leader?, were not likely to yield. The 
Lorda stood alone. Tiie king's minister;, the House of Com- 
mons, and the peopk- wei'e demanding that the Bill should 
pass. Would Ihe Lords venture to reject it? If Ihey should 
bend lo ihe rising storm, their will indeed would be subdued, 
— their independent judgment set aside : but public danger 
would be averted. Should ihej brave the etorm, and stand 
up against its fury, they could still bo overconie by the royal 
prerogative. 

Already, before the second reading, no less than sixteen 
new peers had been created, in order to correct, in some 
measure, ihe notorious disprofnrtion between the two parties 
in that house ; but a majority was still known to be adverse 
to the BilL A fUrther creation of peers, in order to insure 
the success of the measure, was then in contemplation i but 
the large number that would be required lor that purpose, 
Ihe extreme harshness of such a course, and the hope — not 
ill-founded — that many of ilie peers would yield to the peril 
of Ihe tiroes, discouraged ministers from yet advising this last 
resource of power. The result was singular. The peers 
hesitated, wavered, and paused. Many of ihem, actuated by 
fear, by piudence, by policy, or by public spirit, I'cfrained 
from voting. But the bishops, — either less alarmed, or less 
sensible of the imminent danger of the occa.-ion, — mustered 
in unusual force. Twenty-two were present, of whom twen- 
ty-one voted against the Bill. Had they supported ministers, 
the Bill would have been saved : but now they liad exactly 
turned the scale, — as Lord Grey had warned them that 
ihey might, — and the Bil! was lost by a m^ority of forty- 

Tlie House of Commons immediately supported the 
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isters by a vote of confidence: the people were more ex- 
cited than ever ; and the reformers more deter- 
mined to prevail over the resistance of Ilie House ponni by uu 
of Lords. 

Parliament was prorogued merely for the piii'poie of in 
trodueing another Refoi-m Bill. This Bill was tor™ Bin o» 
welcomed by the Commons, wiih larger niajoriiies ^"'"'' 
tbitD the last; and now the issue bi-tiveen the two Houses 
bad become still more serious. To " swamp the House of 
Lords " had, at length, become a popular cry ; but at this 
time, not a single peer waa created. Lord Grey, however, 
ou the second reading, while he declared himself averse to 
BDcli a proceeding, justified its use in case of necessity. The 
gravity of the crisis bad shaken the courage of the majonty. 
A considerable number of " waverers," as they were termed, 
DOW showed themselves ; and the fate of the Bill was in 
their hands. Some who had been previously absent, includ- 
ing five bishops, voted for the Bill ; others, who had voted 
against the former Bill, abstained from voting ; and seven 
teen who bad voted against the last Bill, actually voted for 
this I From these various causes, the second reading was 
carried by a majority of nine. 

Meanwhile it was well known, both to the ministers and 
the people, that ihe further progress of the raeas- ibserbii. 
ure was expoi^ to imminent danger; and while the former 
were contemplating, with reluctance and dread, the immedi- 
ate necessity of a further creation of peers, the [wpoliir cry 
was raised more loudly than ever, that the House of Lordii 
must be "swamped." Such a cry waa lightly encouraged by 
reckless and irresponsible politicians; but the constitutional 
statesmen who had to conduct the country through this 
crisis, weighed seriously a step which nothing but the peril 
of the times could justify. Lord Brougham — perhaps the 
boldest of all the statesmen concerned in these events — bsa 
thus recorded his own sentiments regarding them: — "When 
I went to Windsor with Lord Grey, I had a list of eighty 
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creatiotid framed upon the prindple^ of making the leaM 
]>ossib1e permnnent addition to our House ntiil lo the ari» 
locrac}', by calling up pet^r^' eldest sons, — by choosing men 
wiilioui any families, — by taking Scotcli and Irish peers. I 
had B strong feeling of ihe necessity of the case, in ihe very 
peculiur circumstances we vrere placed in ; but such was my 
deep sen^ of the dreadful consequences of the act, that I 
much question whether I should not have prefi^rred running 
the risk of confur^ion that attended the loss of Ihe Bill as it 
then stood, — rather than expose the constitution to Bo im- 
minent a hazard of subversion."* 

No sooner was the discussion of the Bill commenced in 
committee, than the. ministers suddenly found 
(dTiwB Fran- themaelved in a minority of thirty-five.' Now, 
jwra. jjjgji^ ^gg jjjg time, if ever, for exercising the 
royal pi'erogative ; and accordingly the ministers unani- 
mously resolved to advise the king to create a sufficient num- 
ber of peers, to turn the scale in favor of the Bill ; and in 
the event of his refunal, lo tender their resignation. He re- 
fused ; and the resignation of the ministers was immediately 
tendered and accepted. In vain the Duke of Wellington 
attempted to form an administration on the basis of a more 
moderate measure of reform : the House of Commons and 
the people were firm in their support of the ministers; and 
nothing was left for the peei-s, but submission or coercion. 
The king unwillingly gave his consent, in writing, to (he 
necessary creation of peers;' but, in the mean time, — averse 
to an offensive act of authority, — he successfully exerted hi^ 
personal influence with Ihe peers, to induce them to desist 

1 Lord Brnugbam's Political Fhilosopb}', [ii. 308. The Briliah Consti- 
tntion, IS61, p. 270. 

ilSlina 116. 

' " Ttia king grarita permtBBion In Enrt Grey, and to Ills clisncellor, Lnrf 
Brougham, In create sucb a niimlwr of peers aa will l;e sufBeient to insure 
(be pasBidg nfttie Rernrm Bill, ^ first culling up jur.n' clJext eons. Wii<- 
UAhK. Windsor, May 17Ih. IB32." — Hocbuck'i Bin. <j/ Die IT'Aiy J/(» 
iMry, ii. 331-333. 
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from farther opposilion.' Tlie grealer part of the Opposi- 
tion peera absented themselves ; and the memoiablu Itelbrm 
Bill was soon pas8«d through all ita further stages. The 
prerogative was not exereised ; but its efficacy was not less 
signal in overcoming a dangerous reaistance to the popular 
will, than if it had been fully exerted ; while the House of 
Lords — humbled, indeed, and its influence shaken for a time 
— was spared the blow which had been threatened to iu 
dignity and independence. 

At no period of our history, has any question arisen of 
greater constitutional importance than this pro- 
posed creation of peers. The peers and the Tory Duke of ivni- 
party viewed it with consternation. " If such pro- 
jects," said llie Duke of Wellington, "can be carried into 
execution by a minister of the Crown with impunity, there 
is no doubt that the constitution of this House, and of this 
country, is at an end. I a-k, my lords, is there anyone 
blind enough not to see that if a minister can with impunity 
advise his sovereign to such an unconstitotional exercise of 
hifl prerogative, as lo thereby decide all questions in this 
House, there is absolutely an end put to the power and ob- 
jects of deliberation in this House, and an enil to all just 
and proper means of decision. . . . ? And, my lords, ray 
opinion is, that the threat of cain-ying this measure of creat- 
ing peers into execution, if it shnutd have the effect of in- 
ducing noble lords to absent themselves fj-om the House, or 
to adopt any particular line of conduct, is just as bad as its 
execution ; for, my lords, it does by violence force a decision 
on this House, and on a subject on which this House is not 
disposed to give such a decision." ' 

He was finely answei-ed by Lord Grey : " I a-ik what 
would be the consequences if we were to suppose optnionof 
that such a prerogative did not exist, or could not •*"' ""J- 
be constitutionally exercised ? The Commons have a coii> 

iSeatiiiiCircalarl^.ter, su|ira,p. 1S4: and InfVa, Chapter VI. 
> May ITcb, 1833. Hansard's DetiateB, 3d Ser., xii. asa. 
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trol over the power of the Crown, by the privilege, in ex- 
treme CBSci>, of refusing the supplies ; and the Crown has, 
by meims of its power to tiissolve the House of Commons, a 
i-onli-ol upon any violent anri rash proceedings on the part of 
the Commona; but if a majority of this House is to have the 
power, whenever they please, of opposing the deelared and 
decided wishes both of the Crown nnd the people, without 
any means of modifying that power, — then this country ia 
placed entirely under the influence of an uncontrollnble oli- 
garchy. I say, that if a majority of this Hou.ie should have 
the power of acting adveively to the Crown and the Com- 
mons, and was determined to exercise that power without 
being liable to check or control, (he constitution is completely 
altered, and the government of this country is not a limited 
monarchy : it is no longer, my lords, rfie Crown, the Lords 
and the Commons, but a House of Lords, — a separate oli- 
garchy, — governing absolutely the others."' 

It must not be forgotten that, although Parliament is said 
AcrwttoiiDf to be dissolved, a dissolution extends, in fact, no 
Cl^rto'^'^I^ fui'ther than to the Commons. The peers are not 
■oiaiioD. affected by it, — no change can take place in the 
constJtution of their body, except as to a small number of 
Scotch representative peers. So far, thei'efore, as the House 
of Lords is concerned, a creation of peers by the Crown, on 
extraordinary occasions, is the only equivalent which the 
constitution has provided, for the change and renovation of 
the House of Common!^ by a. dissolution. In no other way 
can the opinions of the House of Lords be brought into hat^ 
mony with those of the people. In ordinary times the House 
of Lords has been converted gradually to the political opin- 
ions of the dominant party in the stale, by successive crea- 
tions J but when a crisis arises, in which the party, of whose 
sentimints it is the ex]ionent. ia oppo«:J to the majority of 
the House of Commons and ihe country, it must eillier yield 

the pressure of puldic opinion, or expose itself to the 
1 iiav llth. 1S;|3. Haimnl'n DuliHtse, 3d Ser., xVu tUOB. 
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loi-e sudden cotiTersion. Siatexmen of nil paf 
idemQ such a ineiiaiire, eici^pt in cases of grave 
and perilous necessitj ; but, should the einer<rency be such 
as to deinaad it, it cannot be pronounced unconatilutional. 

It was apprehended that, by this moral coercion, the legit- 
imate influence of the peers would be impaired, PoafUDnDr 
and their independenue placed at the mercy of rfnti^hJrB^ 
ny popular minister, aujiported by a miijorily of "'""*"'■ 
he House of Commons. To recoi'd ihe tints of the Lower 
liouau, — sometimes, perhaps, with unavailing protests, — • 
eometimea with feeble amendments, — uould now be their 
bumble office. Tliey were cast down from their high i)laec in 
the legislature, — their ancient glories were departed. Hap- 
pily, these forebodings have not since been justified. The 
peers liud been placed, by their natural position, in opposi- 
tion to a great popular cause ; and had yielded, at last, to a 
force which they could no longer resist. Had tliey yielded 
eai'lier, and with a better grace, they might have shared in 
the popular triumph. Again and again the Commons had 
opposed themselves 1o the influence of the Crown, or to pop- 
ular opinion, and bad been ovej'come ; yet their permanent 
influfince was not impaired. And so was it now with the 
Lords. The Commons may be overborne by a dt.^solution, — ' 
the Lords by a tlireatened creation of peers, — the Crown 
by withholding the supplies ; and all alike must bow to the 
popular will, when constitutionally expressed. 

The subsequent history of the Lords attests tbeir undi- 
minished influence since the Reform Act. That TiMiriDdi- 
measure has unquestionably inerea-:ed the author- '""''*■'"■ 
iiy of the House of Commons. Sut the Lo[ds have not 
shown tlieinselvea less independent in Ihfir judgment, or less 
tree in tbeir legirlativB action. It bad previously bren their 
practice, not so much to originate legislation, and to direct 
the policy of the country, as to control, to amend, and to 
modify measures receivcil from the Commons; and in that 
fhnciion, tliey have sineo Uibored with as much freedom aj 
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ever. In 1835 and 1836, the Commons maintained that the 
principle of appropriating the surplus revenues of the Church 
of Ireland, was essential to the settlement of the question of 
Irish tithes. Yet the Lords, by their determined resistance 
to this principle, obliged the Commons, and the ministers 
who had fought their way into office by its assertion, defini- 
tively to abandon it. They exercised an unconstrained judg- 
ment in their amendments to the English Municipal Reform 
Bill, which the Commons were obliged reluctantly to accept 
They dealt with the bills for the reform of the Irish corpora- 
tions, with equal freedom. For four sessions their amend- 
ments, — wholly inconsistent with the principles of legisla- 
tion asserted by the Commons, — led to the abandonment of 
tliose measures. And at length they forced the Commons 
to accept amendments, repugnant to the policy for which 
they had been contending. Again, they resisted, for several 
years, the removal of the Jewish disabilities, — a measure 
approved by the settled judgment of the Commons and the 
people ; and obliged the advocates of religious liberty to ac- 
cept, at last, an unsatisfactory compromise. But these ex- 
amples of independence are thrown into the shade by their 
proceedings in 1860, when, — treading upon the forbidden 
ground of taxation, they rejected a Bill which the Commons 
had passed, — as part of the financial arrangements of the 
year, — for repealing the duties upon paper. The contro- 
verted question of privilege involved in this vote, will be 
touched upon hereafter ; * but here it may be said, that the 
Commons have ever been most jealous of their exclusive 
rights, in matters of supply and taxation ; and that their 
jealousy has been wisely respected by the Lords. But, find- 
ing a strong support in the Commons, — an indifferent and 
inert public opinion, — much encouragement from an influen- 
tial portion of the press, — and a favorable state of parties, 
— the Lords were able to defy at once the government 
and the Commons. There had been times, when such defi- 

1 Chapter VII. p. 473. 
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IHice would Iiave heeti resenled and returned ; but now the 
Lord^ righily e-stiraaling their own strength, and the causea 
by whioh retaliarion on the part of the Commons was re- 
■rrained, overruled the ministera of the Crown and the Com- 
mons, on a question of finance, and, by their single vole, con- 
tinued a considerable tax upon the people. The most zeal- 
ous champion of the independence of the peers, in 1882 
would nol then have counselled so hazardous an enlerpHse 
Still \esi would he have predicted that il would be success- 
fully accomplished, within thirty years after the passing of 
the Reform Act. 

In short, though the Lords were driven, in 1832, from an 
indefensible position, which they had held with too stubborn 
a persistence, they have since maintained their independence, 
and a proper weight in the legislature. 

As a legislative body, the Loids have great facilities for 
estimating the direction and strength of public 
opinion. Nearly every measure has been fully oronnJotiiu 
discussed, before Ihey are called upon to consider 
it. Hence they are enabled to judge, at leisure, of 1(8 merits, 
its defects, and its popularity. If the people are indifferent 
to its merits, ihey can safely reject it altogether : if loo pop- 
ular, in principle, to be bo dealt with, they may qualify, and 
perhaps neutralize it by amendments, without any shock to 
public feeling. 

At the same time they are able, by their debates, to exer- 
cise an extensive influence upon the convictions of the peo- 
ple. Sitting like a court of review upon measures originat- 
ing in the Lower Houwe, ihey can select from the whole 
anoory of debate and public discussion, the be«t arguments, 
and the most effective appeals to enlightened minds. Nor 
have there ever been wanting amongst their number, the first 
orators of their age and country. 

But with these means of influence, the political weight of 

the House of Peers has been much affected by the passive 

hich it ordinanl; dispU)s to the business of leg- 
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ulatiun. The coDstiiution of thiit assienibly, und 
poailion of its membera, have fniled to escit« the spirit and 
j^ aetlviiy which mark a representatire body. This 

MiM of pmn JH confitantly made ajiiiarent by the amall number 
poucinii of peer^, who attend its deUbei-ations. Uulces 
' ' griuit party questioM have been under discoa^ion, 

ihe House has ordinarily presented the appearance of a se 
lect committee. Three peers may wield nil the aulhority of 
the House. Hsy, even less than that number are competent 
to pass or reject a law, if their unanimity should avert a di- 
vision, or notice of their im|ierfect constitution. Mirny laws 
have, in fact, been passed by numbers befitting a committee, 
rather lliun ilie whole House.' Tliat the judgment of so 
smail a number should be as much respected ae that of the 
large bodies of members who throng the House of Commous, 
can scarcely be especled. 

A quorum of thi'ee, — though well suited for judicial busi- 
ness, and not wholly out of proporlion lo the entire number 
of its members, in the earlier periods of its history, — has 
become palpably inadequate for a numerous assembly. TImt 
its members are not accountable to constituents, adds to 
their moral responsibilities ; and should suggest safeguards 
against the abuse of the great powers which the constitution 
has intrusted to them. 

The indifference of the great body of the peers to public 
-.. . . j.». business, and their scant attendance, by discouni"- 
mca to buoi- ing the efforts of the more able and ambitious 
men amongst them, further impnir the injluence ut 
the Upper House. Statesmen who had distinguished them- 
selves in the House of Commons, have complained, agair. 
and again, of the cold apathy by which their earnest oratory 

1 On April Tth, 1B54, the Testaiuenlar}- JurisdicliDn Bill was read a 
tbinl time bv a majoiitj' of two in a bouse of twelve. On Ibe 251ti An- 
gUBt, 1B60, ihe TeDure and Improvement of Land (IrelandJ Bill, whiuti 
bad occupied weeks of discussion in the Commune, was nearly lost by ■ 
. betwei'^n (be Two Houaeai Ihe numbers, on a dJMsiou, LiciuK 
ipvep and tix. 
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lins bHen checked in ihe more pat.riciiin as.wrably. The en- 
couragement of numbers, of readj' sympathy, and of warm 
applause, are wanting ; and the disheartened orator is fuin 
to adapt hia tone to ihe ungenial temperament of his audi- 
ence. Thus to discourage public spirit, and devotion to the 
great affairs of state, cannot fail to diminish the political in 
fluence of the House of Lords. 

The inertness of (he Hour^e of Lords has produced aa 
other result prejudicial to its due intluence in pub- 
lic affairs. It has geiuirally yielded, with an indo- Encu lo ind- 
lent facihty, to the domination of one or two of its 
own members, gifted with the strongest wills. Lord Tliur- 
low, Lord Eldon, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst, have swayed it, at different times, almost with tho 
power of a dictator. Such men had ai-quired their anivity 
and resolution in a different s<-hool from that of an heredi- 
tary chamber ; and where peers by hereditary descent, like 
the Earl of Derby, have exercised an equal sway, they have 
learned how to lead and govern men, amidst the moi'e stir- 
ring scenea of the House of Commons. Every assembly 
must have its leaders ; but the absolute surrender of its own 
judgment to that of a single man, — pcrliaps of narrow 
mind,Hn[] unworthy prejudices, — cannot fail to impair its 
moral influence. 

Such, then, are the political position of the House of 
Lords, and the causes of its strength and weak- 
ness, as a part of the legislature. The peerage in lu i«iii 
is also to be regarded in another aspect, — as the 
head of the great community of the upper classes. It rep 
resents their interests, feelings, and aspirations. Inslead of 
being separated from other ranks in dignified isolation, it is 
connected with them by all ihe lies of social life. It leada 
them in politics : in the m^isEracy : in local administration ; 
in works of usefulness, and charity : in the bunting-field, the 
banquet, and the ballroom. 

The increase of the peerage has naturally extended the 
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eociiil ram ifi cations of the arisiocracy. Six hundred THmj 
ties enaobled, — their children bearing titles of nobility, — 
TiMuiitoa- ^">^(1 1>7 dtaceol or connection with the first countj 
*"'■ families, and with the wealthiest commoners of 

other classes, — have struck tiieir roots far and wide into th« 
eoil of English society. In every county their influence is 
great, — in many, paramount. 

The untitled landed gentry, — upheld by the conservative 
Tbr Uaiti '** of primogeniture, — are an ancient aristocracy 
fi"r}- in themselves ; and the mmn source from which 

the peerage has been recruited. In no other country ia 
there such a class, — at once aristocratic and popular, and a 
bond of connection between the nobles and the commonalty. 

Many of these have been distinguished by hereditary 
Tbi buDuat- titles, — inferior to nobility, and conferring no 
'■'■ pohiical privileges; yet highly prized as a social 

distinction. The baronetage, like the peerage, has been 
eonaiderably increa.'ed during the last century. On the 
accession of George III., there were about five hundred 
baroneis ; ' in 18G0, they had been increased to no less than 
eight hundred and sixty.' During the sixty years of this 
reign, the extraordinary number of lour hundi-ed and ninety- 
four baronetcies were created.' Of these a large number 
have been conferred for political services ; and by far the 
greater part are enjoyed by men of family and fortune. 
Still the taste for titles was difficult to satiate. 

The ancient and honorable dignity of knighthood was 
Ordeno. conferred unsparingly by George HI. upon little 
luugiibi.™!. ^g„ for little services, until the title was wellnigh 
degraded. After the king's escape from assassination at the 
hands of Mai'garet Nicholson, so many knighthoods were 

'a Baronetaga, Gentl. Mag. lix. 398. 

[ hundred and sevealf-faDr baroaeta of Great Britain, one hun- 

evea baronets of Scutland and Nova Scotia, aoil eaveiity-fiTB 

of Ireland. 

Tnis number ia fVom 1781 to 1821 ; from a paper prepared by the fat# 

Hr. rulrnnn, Claicncieux King-at-Arins. 
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conferred on persona presenting congraliilaloiy aildreaw.s to 
llie Crown, lliat "a knight of Peg NicLoUon's order" be- 
came B bjword. The degradation of knighlhood by the 
indiscriminate liberality of the CiDwn in granting it, conlin- 
ned until a recent time. 

Still there were not knighthoods enough; and in 1783 the 
king instilDIed the Oi'der of St. Patrick. Scotland had its 
most ancient Order of the Thistle: but no order of knight- 
hood had, uniil that time, been appropriated to Ireland. 
The Hanoverian Guelphic Order of Knighthood had also 
been opened to the ambition of Englishmen ; and William 
IV., duiing his reign, added lo its roll, a goodly c-ompany of 
English knights. 

The Order of the Bath, originally a military order, wan 
enlarged in 1815 j and again in 1847, the queen added a 
civil division to the order, to compiise such persons as by 
their personal services lo the Crown, or by the perlbrmanco 
of public duties, have merited the royal favor,* 

Besides these teveral titled orders, may be noticed officers 
enjoying naval and military rank, whose numbers other fIbssm 
were extraordinarily augmented by the long war J[|||'^^'^ 
with France, and by the extension of the Kritish '"f- 
possessions abroad. Men holding high oflices in the state, 
the church, the law, the universities, and other great incor- 
porations, have also associated tlieir powers and ioDuence 
with those of the nobility. 

The continual growth and accumulation of pro])erty have 
been a («urce of increasing strength to the Brit- „ .^^^ 
ish nobles. Wealth is, in itself, an aristocracy. '•^'« m ci» 
It may desire lo rival the nobility of a country, 
and even to detract from its glory. But in this land of old 
associations, it seeks only to enjoy the smiles and favors of 
the aristocracy, — craves admission to its society, — aspirea 
toils connection, — and is ambitious of its dignilie^i. The 
learned professions, commerce, manufactures, and public 

1 Le'teis-Palcnt, 24th Miy, 184T; London Gaieltei p ISSl. 
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etn)ili)ymenls have ircHleil an enormous bod/ of pei^iHis of 
inde|Hra(lei)l iin^omi' j some coiinecled willi llie landed gentrj. 
Others wirh the comruercialcladtiea. All [Lese form part of 
ihe indepenilent "gentry." They are t^pread over the fair- 
est parts gf the country ; nnd noble cities have been built lor 
their accoin modal ion. B»(h, Chellenham, Leamington, and 
Brighton attest their numbers and their opulence.* With 
much social influence and political weight, they form a stron;.' 
outwork of the peerage, and uphold its ascendency by moral 
as wrll B^ politieal support. 

The profftsniona lejiii, as a body, on the higher ranks of 
Th» profci- society. The Churi-b is peculiarly connected with 
rioni. ||,y jiiiided interest. Everywhere the clergy cleave 

to power; and the vast lay patTOn.age vested in the pro- 
prietors of ibe soil, draws close the bond between tliem and 
the Church. The legal and medical professions, agiiin, being 
mainly supported by wealthy patrons, have tlie fame political 
and social interests. 

How vast a community of rank, wealth, and intelligence 
do these several classes of society constitute 1 The House 
of Lords, in truth, is not only a privileged body, but a great 
representative institution, — standing out as Ihe einbodimenl 
of the aristocratic influence, and sympathies of the country. 

lBilhli»9be?n(-rmedllie"Ci1joftheTliree-pp.r-cent CodboIs." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HiaHaiue oT Commons: — NomlnMtion Bomuglii: — Yarions nnd 

Rights of Election; — BribfliyW Elections: — Sale of Seala: — Govern- 
ment influence in large Town;: — ReTenue UlHuere dlilt'sauhlMd: — 
Vesatioua CoDtesta in IJIlien. — RepreKentatioii of Scotland and IreUnd. 
— Injuatico in the Tiial of Eleutinn Petitions. — PJacea and PenBiona. — 
Bribes to Members : — Shares in i.oaiia, LotterioB, and Contmct*.— 
Successive Sclieiiies of Parliamentarv Kefoim prior to 1S30 : — The Re- 
fono bills of 18:l&-31, 1S31, and 1831-32: — ChangOB effected in Iha 
Repreeenlation, by Uie Keforni Acts uf IB39. — Bribery stnue 1S33, and 
mi^Bsurea taken In raairain it. — Duration of Parliamenla: — Vote by 
Ballot:- froperly QuHliacalion. — Later measures of PariiBmenlair 
Reform. 

In preceiling eliapterti, the various sources of political in- 
fluenct: enjoj'ed by tlie Crown, atiJ by tlie House 'yj^^,jj^|_ 
of Lords, have been tmced out. Their united '™ <^ "" 
powers long maintaioed an Baceadency in the Grunmaaito 
councils and government of ihe etate. But great 
as were their own inherent poweriii, the malD support of that 
aMnindeney was found among tlie representatives of the peo- 
ple, in the House of Commons. If that body bad truly 
represented the people, and had been faithful to its trust, i 
would have enjoyed an authority equal at least, if not supe- 
rior, to that of the Crown and the House of Loi-ds eom 

The theory of an equipoise in our legialature, however 
had been distorted in practice ; and the House of ,. , 

■^ Its dejieriil- 

CDmmons was at once dependent and corrupt. ™™i"i[i ooi 
The Crown, and the dominant political families 
who wielded its power, readily commanded a majority of thai 
KHrtembly. A large proportion of the borough members wera 
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the nituiinet^s of peers and great laiidowoera ; or were mainlj 
reiumctl through Ihe political interest of those magnates. 
Slatiy wen! the nominetiN of the Crown ; or owed their se&ts 
U> government influence. Ricli adventurers, — having pur- 
uhiuied iheir aeats of llie proprietors, or acquired ihem by 
bribery, — supported the ministry of tlit; day, for the i^ake 
of huiiorri, [uiirouage, or court Ikvor. Tbe county meinbera 
were generally identitied with the territorial arisioirrncy. 
The adhi^rence of a further cht^s was (secured by plai'es and 
pciisioua : by shares in loaii^, lotteries, aud i:outrai:ts ; and 
even by pecuniary bribes. 

The extent to which lhe.se various influences prevailed, 
and their efFect upon the ron^ititutioo of the legislature, are 
among ihe most instructive inquiries of the historian. 

The representative system had never aimed at theoretical 

perfection ; but its general desLini was to asaemble 
blheU ot tb» '^ -, ,, 

npnMuu- representatives from the places best able to con- 
tribute aids and subsidies, for the service of the 
Crown. This dtjsign would naturally have allotted members 
to coumicH, ciiies, and borougiis, in proportion to their popu- 
lation, Wfalih, and prosperity; and though rudi-ly carried 
into effect, it formed the basis of representation, in early 
times. But there were few large towns: — tbe population 
was widely scattered : — industry was struggling with un* 
equal success in different places ; and oppressed burgesses, 
— BO far from pressing their fair claims to representation, — 
were reluctant to augment their burdens, by returning mera- 
bars to Purliament Places were aipriciously selected for 
that honor by the Crown, — and sometimes even by the 
■herilf,' — and were, from time to time, omitted from the 
writs. Some small towns failed to keep puce with the grow- 
ing prosperity of the country, and some fell into decay ; and 
ill Ihe mean time, unrepresented villages grew into places of 
importance. Hence inequalities in the representation wer* 
continually increasing. They might have been r<;dresscd bj 
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H wise exercise of the ancient prerogative of creating and 
disfranchifing-borouglis; but the greater part of those created 
between Ihe reigns of Henry Vlll. and Clwrlea II. were in- 
considerable places, which afterwards became notorious as 
nomination borouglis." From the reign of Charles II.,— 
when thia prerogative was superseded, — the growing in- 
equalities in the representation were lefl wholly without cor< 

From these causes, an electoral system bad become estab- 
lished, — wholly inconsistent with any rational theory of 
repi'eseiitation. Its di;fects, — originaliy great, and aggra- 
vated by time and change, — had attained monstrous propor- 
tions in the middle of the la-it century. 

The fii'st and most flngiant anomaly was that of nomina 
tion boroughs. Some of these boroughs had been, NominaUDa 
from their first ci-eation, too inconsiderable to "* ' 
aspire to independence ; and being without any importance 
of their own, looked up for patronage and proteciion to the 
CrowD, and to iheir territorial neighbore. The influence of 
the great nobles over such places as these was acknowledged, 
and exerted so far back aa the fiflcenth century.* It was 
freely discussed, in the reign of Elizabeth ; when the House 
of Commons was warned, with a wise foresight, le;*t "Lords' 
letters shall from henceforth bear all the sway." * As the 
system of parliamentary government developed itself, such 
intei'est became more and more important lo the nobles and 
great landowners, who accordingly spared do pains to extend 
it; and the insignificance of many of the boroughs, and a 
limited and capricious franchise, gave them too ea^y a con- 
quest. Places like Old Sarum, with fewer inhabitants than 
an ordinary hamlet, avowedly returned the nominees of the;'' 

' One hundred and eightv members were added to the tlooae ot Com- 
Tnoon, by rojul cliartur, bctweea lbs reigru o( Heni; 7III. ud Cliarlei Q. 
Glanvilie's Oepottt, cii. 

« I'MtoD Leltem, ii. 103. ^^^M 

k> Debus on tlie Bill for the validity of biirg-^iet not reliant, ISth Api£ ^^^^^H 
tt7I; O'EweeJaur lUS-lTl. ^^^^H 
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proprietoTK* In alli«r boroughs of more pretensions in 
r)M])vct of pt^iulaUon aiid property, the number of inbabi- 
tHnlB enjoying llie fn>nchb« wa^ so limited, ad to bring the 
rvprc«entiiUon under the paironage of one or more penons 
of local or municijxtl inlluence. 

Not only were the electors few in number ; but partial 
Tirvinxnd *"'^ uncertain rigliis of elei:tion prevailed in difiitr- 
^"^rW'" ent borouglis. The common-law right of election 
wail in the inhabirant householders resident wiihin 
tlie borough ; * but, in a large proporlion of the boroughs, 
peculiar customs prevuiled, by wjiicb this liberal tran<-hise 
was restraineiL In some, indeed, popular rights were en- 
joyed by custom ; and all inhubilaiils [wiying " scot and lot," 

— or parish rales, — or ail " potwaller:'," — being persons 
furnishing their own diet, whether householders or lodgers, 

— were eniirleil to vole. In olhers, none but those holding 
lands by burgage- tenure had the right of voting ; in several, 
none but those enjoying corponiie rights by royal charter. 
In many, these diffi'rt-nt righis were combined, or qnalified 
by Gxceplional conditions. 

R'glitsof eliictiun, so uneertain and confused, were founded 
RhhUorFke- "P"^" '''" 1^"' determinations of the Houseof Com- 
"liwi'b'uw """'*' which, — however capricious, and devoid of 
Hmwor settled principles, — had a general tendency to 
resliiiil the ancient franchise, and to vest it in a 
more limited number of persons.* 

In somt of the corporate towns the inhabitants i>aying scot 
and lot, and freemen, were admitted to vote ; in some, the 
freemen only ; and in many, none but the governing body of 
the corporation. At Biickinghiira, and at Bewdlcy, the right 
of election wiis confined to the bailiif and twelve burgesses ; 
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Kt Biiih, to tlie mayor, ten nUermen, and twenty-four com- 
mon-councilraen ; at Sali.^bury, to the raaj'or and corpora- 
tion, cnnsUting of filty-aix per^oiiH. And vvliere more popuLir 
rights of eli'ction were acknowledged, there were often very 
few inhaliitants to exercise them. Gatlon enjoyed a liberal 
franchise. All freeholder} and inhabitants paying scot ami 
lot were entitled to rote, but they only smounted to seven. 
At Tavistock, all freeholders rejoiced in the franchise, but 
there were only ten. At St. Michael, all inliabiiuntB paying 
ecot and lot were electors, but there were only seven.' 

In 1792, the Society of the friends of the people were pre- 
pared 10 prove that in Kngliind and Wales seventy 
members were returned by thiriy-five places, in 11111111 bw- 
which there were i^carcely any electors at all ; (hal 
ninety membcre were returned by forty-six places with leaa 
than fifty electoi-s ; and thirty-seven members by nineteen 
places, having noi more ihim one hundred electors.* Sueh 
places were remrning members, while Leeds, Birmingham, 
and Manchester were unrepresented! and the members 
vhom they sent to Parliament, were the nominees of peers 
and other wealthy patrons. No abuse was more flagrant 
than liie direct control of peers, over the constitution of the 
Lower House. The Duke of Noj-folk was represented by 
eleven members ; Lord Lonsdale by nine ; Lord Darlington 
by .=even ; the Duke of Rutland, the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, and Lord Carringion, each by six.' Stats were held, 
in both Houses alike, by hereditary right. 

Where the number of electors in a borough was autRciunt 
to insure their independence, in the exercise of the Briiwry *x 
franchise, ihey were soon taught thai iheir voles 't""""- 
would command a price; and thus, where Domination cease<I, 
the influence of bribery commenced. 

Bribery at elections has long been acknowledged as ont 
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of ibe most aliameriil evils of our consliluilanal governmeiiL 
Though not whallj unknown in earlier limes, it appearE, — 
like loo many oth^r fonnfl of corruption, — to have first be- 
come a systematic abuse in the reign of Charles II.' The 
Kevolulion, by increasing the power of the House of Com- 
mons, served to enlarge the field of bribery at elections. As 
an example of ihe extent to whicli this practice prevailed, it 
was alleged that at Ihe Wet^tinin.'ilcr election, in 1696, Sb 
WiiUer Clarges, an unsnccessful candidate, expended 2000^ 
iti bribery in the course of a few hours.' 

These notorious scnndats led to the passing of the Act 7 

_ William III. c, 4. Bribery had already been rec- 

n* Brib«TT ; •' 

Aec of wu- ognized as an offence, by the common law ; " and 

had been condemned by resolutione of the Hou~ie 
of Commons ; * but this was ihe first statute lo re.-*train iind 
punish it. This necessary measure, however, was designed 
rather to discourage the intrusion of rich strangers iiilo the 
political preserves of the landowners, than for the general 
repression of bribery. It seems to have had little effect ; for 
Dav'tnanI, willing soon afterwards, spoke of '' utter strangers 
making a progress through England, endeavoring by very 
large sums of money lo ge! themselves elected. It is said 
there are known brokers who have tried to stock-job elec- 
tions upon the Exchange ; and that fur many boroughs there 
was a stated price." ' An act of Parliament was not likely 
to touch the causes of such corruption. The increasing com 
merce of the country had brought foi'ward new classes of 
men, who supplied their want of local connections, by the un- 
serupuloufl u-:e of riches. Po'.i ical mora iiy may be elevated 

1 Macaulay'i Hist. i. 184. 

» Jbid. iv. 4B1. 

» BuiT. iii. 133S, 13SB; Dougl, it. Wl; Mate's Election Lsw, 33^-345. 

*Coni.Joura. fat. 411, 517. 

> Emrj on Ibe Balance of Power; DuTenant'B Works, Hi 32a. 328. See 
■ko Paraplilets, " Freeholder'a Pica against Stock-jubliitig ICietlions of 
Pvlmment Men ; " " Ccmi-ideTatiuna upun Corrupt F.leclions of Mauiljnn tc 
" iriiainent," 1701. 
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by exlendeii liberlies : bill bribery has everywhei-e been tlie 
vice of growing weallii.^ 

The prizes lo be secured through watB in Parliament dur- 
ing the corrupt admiDJ^tralions of Wftlpole ani! Pelham, 
further encouraged the system of bribery ; and early in ihe 
reign of Gieorge III. its noloiiely became a public scandaL 

The very first election of this reign, in 1761, was signalized 
by Dnusual excesses. Never perhaps had bribery ameniiiw- 
been resorted to with so much profusion.* One'''"''"""" 
cliia.t of candidates, now rapidly increasing, consisted of men 
who had amassed fortunes in Ihe East and West ^bt •• N*- 
Indies, and were commonly distinguished as " Na- ***"■" 
bobs." Their ambition led them to aspire lo a place in the leg- 
islamre: — their great weiiltli gave ihem the means of bri- 
bery ; and the scenes in which tliey had studied politics, madt) 
them unscrupulous in corruption. A seat in Parliament waa 
for sale, hke an estate ; and they bought it, without hesitation 
or misgiving. Speaking of ihi^ class, Lord Chaiham said; 
"Without connections, without any natural interest in Ihe 
soil, the importers of foreign gold have forced tlieir way into 
Parlianienl, by such a torrent of corruption as no private 
hereditary fortune could resist"' 

To the landed gentry they had long since been obnoxious. 
A country squire, whatever his local influence, was overborne 
by the profusion of wealthy strangers. Even a powerful 
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noble was no match for men, who brought to l!ie contest the 
" wealth of the Indiei^" Nor were they regftrdtd wilh niuoh 
fiivor bjr ilie leiidera of parties ; for men who bad bought 
their Beats, — and paid dearly for them, — owed no atlegi- 
anee to political patrona. Free fivm parly connecCionti, they 
aought iidmi-^aion into Parliament, not so much with a view 
lo a poliiital (.-areer, tm to serve mere personal ends,-— to 
forward commercial sp ecu liii ions, to extend their connections, 
anil to gratify their sociul a^^pirations. But their independ- 
ence and ambition well Sited them for the serviire of the 
court. The king was struggling to disengage himself from 
the domination of parly leaders; and here were the very 
men he needed, — without parly ties or political prepossea- 
aion?, — daily increasing in numbers and influence, — and 
easily altraeled lo his interests by the hope of those rewards 
which are most coveted by the wealthy. They soon runged 
themselves among the king's friend:^; and thus the court 
policy, — which was otherwise subversive of freedom, — be- 
came associated with parliamentary corruption. 

The scandals of the election of 17G1 led to the parsing of 
an net in the following year, by which pecuniary 
penalties were first imposed for the otFence of 
bribery.' But the evil which it sought to correct, still con- 
tinued without a check. 

Where the return of members was kh to a small, but in- 
BmiaoriKW- dependent body of eleciors, their individual votes 
Dugiu. were eetured by bribery ; and where it rested with 

proprietors or corporations, the seat was purchased outrigliL 
The Pale of boroughs, — an abuse of some antiquity,' and often 
practised since the time of Charles II., — became, at the com- 
mencement of this reign, a general and notorious system. The 
right of property in boroughs was acknowledged, and capable 
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ot' sale or transfer, like any oilier property. In 1766, Lord 
Henford preTail'/d npon L<ird Chatham's ministry lo transfer 
to him the borough of Oiford, which belonged to the Crown,* 
And Sudbury, infamous for its corruption until its iilliinate 
diafranuhiiement,* publicly advertised itself for ^ale.* 

if a Eeat occupied by any member happened to be required 
by ihe government, for some other candidate, he was bought 
out, at a price agreed upon between them. Thus in 1764, 
we find Lord Chesterfield advising his eon upon Ihe best 
means of securing 1000/. for the surrender of hi^ seal, which 
had cost him 2000/. at rhe beginning of the Puriiiiment.' 

The general election of 1768 was at least as corrupt as 
that of 1761, and Ihe sale of seats more open and General eieo- 
undisguised. Some of the eases were so fltigrant as """ "' ^'^■ 
to shoek even the moral sentiments of that lime. The cor- 
poration of Oxford, being heavily embarrassed, offered again 
to return their members, Sir Thomas Slapylton and Mr. Leo, 
on payment of their bond debts, amounting to 5670/. These 
gentlemen refused the offer, saying that as ihey did not intend 
to sell the corporation, they could not afford to buy (liem ; 
and brought the matter before the Hou^e of Commons. The 
mayor and ten of the aldermen were committed to Newgate t 
but after a short imprisonment, were discharged with a rep- 
rimand from the Speaker. Not di^oumged, however, by 
their imprisonment, they completed, in Newgate, a bargain 
which they had already commenced ; and sold the represen- 
tation of their city to ihe Duke of Marlborougii and tlie 
Earl of Abingdon. Meanwhile the town clerk carried off 
the books of the corporation whieh contained evidence of the 
bargain ; and the business was laughed at and forgotten.* 

For the borough of Poole, there ncrc thi-ee candidates. 
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MHUgi-r, the succei^sful cnnditl^ite, pi-omieed tlic corp)nit:o 
1000^, to be applied to public purjKnes, if he ehoutd be 
elected ; Gulaton made tliem a present of 7501., as a mark 
of gratitude for the election of hia fitther on a former occa- 
sion ; and Calcraf) ajipears to have vainly tempted them 
with the more liberal offer of 1500/. The election was de- 
dare il void.' 

The represenlation of the borough of Lndgershall was 
sold for 9000i by its owner, the celebrated George Selwyn ; 
and the general price of boroughs was said to be raised at 
that time, from 2500i lo 4000/1 or 5000i, by the eompetition 
of the East and West Indians.* It was notorious at the 
time, that agents or " borough-brokers " were eommissioned 
by some of Uie smaller boroughs, to offer them to the highest 
bidder. Two of these, Reynolds and Ilickey, were taken 
into custody, by order of the House ; and some olbers wers 
sent to NewgatH.' While some boroughs were thus sold in 
the gross; the electors were purehused elsewhere by the 
most lavish bribery. The contest for ihe borough of North- 
ampton was staled to have eoit the candidates "at least 
30,000/, a side." ' Nay, Lord Spencer is said to have spent 
the incredible sum of 7O,OO0/. in contesting this borough, and 
in the proceedings upon an election petition which ensued.' 

In 1771, the systematic bribery which had long prevailed 
g at New Shoreham was exposed by an election 

bamoiu, committee — Ihe first appointed under the Gren- 
ville Act.' It appeared that a corrupt association, 
comprising the majority of the electors, and calling itseK I 

" The Chiistian Club," had, under the guise of charity, been | 

in the habit of selling the borough to the highest bidder, and i 

1 Feb. lOth, lTe9i Com. Journ. xxnii. 199. | 
» Letters of Lard Cbeslerlield to his boh, Dec. ISth, ITST ; \pril ISth 
1768, iv. 269, 274, 

> Walpule'e Mem. iii. 157. ' 

* Lord CheBterfield to hie aon, April I2th, 1768, ir. £74. [ 
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dividing (he spoil amonget ita membei-s. They all fearle^ly 
look ihe bribi'i'y oath; as ihe bargain had been made by 
a committee of iheir club, who abElained from voting ; and 
the money was not distributed till afier the election. Bu 
the returning officer, having been himiaelf a member of Ih 
society, and knowing all the electors who belonged to it, hnA 
rejected iheir votes. This case was too gross to be lightly 
treated ; and an act was passed to di'^franchise the members 
(rf' the cltib, eighty-one in number, and to admit to (he fj'aii- 
cliise, all the forty shilling tVeeholdera of the Rape of Bram- 
ber. An address was also voted lo prosecute the five mem- 
bers of the commiltee, for a corrupt conspiracy.' 

In 1775, bribery was proved lo have prevailed so widely 
and shamelessly at Hindon, that an election com- 
mittee recommended the disfranchisement of the ahaftwbmj 
boraugb ; ' and at Shaftesbury the same abuse was 

In 1782, tbe universal corruption of the eleclors of Crick 
lade was exposed before an eleciion committee, crickisdn 
It appeared that out of two hundred and forty ™*'^™'' 
voters, eighty-three had already been convicted of bribery ; 
and (liflt actions were pending against forty-three others.' A 
bill was ai^cordingly brought in, (o e:(tend tbe franchise to all 
the freeholders of the adjoining hundreds. Even this mod- 
erate measure encountered much opposition, — especially in 
the I^rds, where Lord Manstieid and Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow fought stoutly for (he corrupt eleclors. Though 
the bill did not seek to disfranchise a single person, it was 
termed a bill of pains and penalties, and counsel were heard 
against it. But the cause of (he electors, even with such 
supporters, was loo bad to be defended; and (he bill waa 
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There can be little doubt that the king himself wad cog- 
nizant of the bribery which, at this period, was 
cour -r-d by systematically used to secure Parliamentary sup- 
port. Nay, more, he personally adyised and rec- 
ommended it. Writing to Lord North, 16th October, 1779, 
he said : " If the Duke of Northumberland requires some 
gold pills for the election, it would be wrong not to satisfy 
him."i 

When the disgraceful traffic in boroughs was exposed in 
the House of Commons, before the general elec- 
Hjatmincor- tion of 1768, Alderman Beckford brought in a 
nip on. ^.jj requiring an oath to be taken by eyery mem-^ 
ber, that he had not been concerned in any bribery. Ac- 
cording to Horace Walpole, the Countiy gentlemen were 
favorable to this bill, as a protection against " great lords. 
Nabobs, commissaries, and West Indians ; " ^ but the extreme 
stringency of the oath proposed, — which, it was urged, 
would result in perjury, — a jealousy lest, under some of 
the provisions of the bill, the privileges of the House should 
be submitted to tlie courts of law, — but above all, a disin- 
clination to deal hardly with practices, which all had been 
concerned in, had profited by, or connived at, — ultimately 
secured its rejection. 

Again, in 1782 and 1783, Lord Mahon proposed bills to 
prevent bribery and expenses at elections ; but on both oc- 
casions was unsuccessful. The same evil practices con- 
tinued, — unchecked by legislation, connived at by states- 
men, and tolerated by public opinion. 

The system of purchasing seats in the House of Corn- 
Sale of seats : mons, howcvcr indefensible in principle, was at 

"***' least preferable to the general corruption of elec- 
tors, and in some respects, to the more prevalent practice of 
nomination. To buy a seat in Parliament was often the 
only means, by which an independent member could gain 

1 King's Letters to Lord North; Lord Brougham's Works, iii. 137, 188. 
a Walpole's Mem. iii. 153, 157, 159. 
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admission to the House of Commons. If be accepted a Beat 
from a pulron, his independence was compromised ; but if 
he. acquired a i-eat by purehase, he was free to vote accord- 
in"; to his own opinions and conscience. Thus, we find Sir 
Samuel Roniilly, — the most pure and virtuous of puhlic 
men, — wlio had declined one seat from the favor of the 
Prince of Wales,' justifying the purchase of wiother, for tlie 
sake of hia own independence, and tlie public interests. 
Writing in September, 1 805, he says : " As long as bui'gage- 
tenure representatives are only of two descriptions, — they 
who buy their seats, and they who discharge the most sacred 
of trusts at the pleasure, and almost as the servants of an- 
other, — surely there can be no doubt in which class a man 
would choose to enroll himself; and one who Bhould carry 
his notions of purity so far, that, thinking be pos.-^esscd the 
means of rendering senice to his country, he would jet 
rather seclude himself altogether fi-om Parliament, than get 
into it by such a violation of the theoi'y of the constitution, 
must he under the dominion of a species of moral supersti- 
tion which must wholly disqualify him for the discharge of 
any public duties."* 

The extent lo which the sale of seats prevailed, and its 
influence over the composition of the House of Commons, 
may also be exemplified from the Diary of Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in 1807 : "Tiemey, who manages this business for 
the friends of the late adminisiralion, assures me that he can 
hear of no seats to be disposed of. Af^er a Parliament 
which had lived little more than four months, one would 
naturally suppose that those seats which are regularly sold 
by the proprietors of them, would be very cheap : they are, 
however, in fact, sold now at a higher price than was ever 
given for ihem before, Tierney telts me that he has offered 
10,lJO(>/. for the two seats of Westbury, the property of the 
late Lord Abingdon, and which are to be made the most of 
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by tnisteee Tor creilitorii, and hiis nmt with a refusal. 6000^ 
anil 55001. have been given for seats, with no slipulation aa 
(o time, or against ihe event of a speedy didsolulion by ihe 
king's dealli, or by any change of administration. Tlie truth 
is, that ibe new ministers bave bought up all the seats that 
were lo be disposed of, and ai any prices. Aniong-it oibers. 

Sir C H , the great denier in boroughs, bns sold all he 

had lo ministers. Wilh what money all this ia done 1 know 
not, but it ia supposed that the king, who has greatly at heart 
to preiierve this new admin istra lion, the favorite objects of 
his choice, has advanced a. very large sum out of his privy 
purse. 

''This buying of seats is detestable ; and yet it is almost 
the only way in which one in my gituation, who is resolved 
to he an independent man, can get into ParliaraeuL To 
come in by a populiir eleotion, in the present slate of the 
representation, is quire impossible; to be piaeed there hy 
Bome great lord, and lo vote as he shall direct, is to he in a 
state of complete dependence ; and nothing hardly remains 
but lo owe a seat to the sacrilice of a part of one's fortune. 
It is true, that many men who buy seats do it as a matter 
of pecuniary epeculaiion, aa a profitable way of employing 
their money ; they carry on a political trade ; they buy iheir 
seals and sell their votes." * He afterwards bought his seat 
for Horsham of the Duke of Norfolk, for 2000/. 

So regular was ihe market for seats, that where it was in- 
convenient to candidates to pay down the purchaae- 
IbriMMin money, they were acrommodated by its commuta- 
tion into an annual rent. It was the sole redeem- 
ing quality of this traffic, that boroughs were generally dis- 
posed of to persons professing the same political opinions as 
ihe proprietors." 

The practice of selling and letting seaia at last became 
SI) noloi'ious, that it could no longer be openly tolerated hy 
Parliameni. In 1803, Mr. Curwen brought in a bill to pre- 

ifo of Sir S. RoQiillj-, ii. 200-201. " Ibid. StB. 
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venl (!ie obtaining of aeataiii Parliament by corrupt pi-ac I iues, 
which after much discussion in both Houses, he 
succeeded in passing. It imposed heavy penal- Kwoiiiied bj 
ties upon corrupt agreements for ihe return of 
mernbers, whether for money, office, or other consideration ; 
and in the case of the person i-eturoed, added the forfeiture 
of his seat.^ 

But notwithstanding (hose penalties, the sale of seats, — 
if no longer so open and avowed, — continued to xhi> Aftfn- 
be carried on by piivate arrangemi'nt, so long as "(*""'*■ 
nomination boi-oughs were euifercd to exist, as one of the 
anomalies of oor representative system. The represeniation 
of Hastings, being vested in a close corporation, was reg- 
ularly sold, until ihe reform act had enlarged the franchise, 
for COOO/.* And until 1832, an extensive sale of similar 
boroughs continued to be negotiated by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, by the " whippera-in " of the Opposition, and by 
proprietors and close corporations. So long as any boroughs 
remained, which could be bought and sold, the market was 
well supplied both will) buyers and Millers. 

Boroughs whose members were nominated, as lo an ofBce, 
and boroughs bought in the open market, or cor- Q„„riinien( 
rupled by lavish bribery, could not pretend to {"f^*"^^" 
popular election. The members for such places ougiu. 
wei-e independent of the people, whom they professed lo rep- 
resent. But there were populous places, thriving ports, and 
manufacturing towns, whence representatives, freely cho.><en, 
might have been expected to Hnd their way into the House 
of Commons. But these very places were the i'avoritt; resort 
of the government candidates. 

The seven years' war had increased the national debt, and 
the taxation of the country. The number of officers era- 
ployed in the collection of the revenue, was consequently 
I augmented. Being the servants of the government, their 

^^^L lWa«o.ITLc.]18; Han«Brd'9 Deb. xiv. 354, ai7, S3T. 1033, Su. M 
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votes were semred fur the ministerial caiitlidates. It wu 
quite uiider-ilood to be a part of their duty, lo Tote for any 
cwndidate wlio houiled the colons of the minister of the day. 
Wherever lliey were most needed by the government, theii 
number waa the greale:it. The smaller boroughs were al- 
rouly secured by purchase, or overwhelming local interest , 
but the cities and pons liad some pretensions lo independ 
ence. Here, however, troopa of petty oflicera of custom= 
and excise were driven to the poll, and, — supported by 
veniil freemen, — overpowered the independent electors. 

In 1768, Mr. Dowileaweil had in vain endeavored to insert 
Rtreoiui offl. " cluuse in Alderman Becktbi-d's bribery hill, for 
w^D-' the disqualification of revenue officers. In 1770 
he proposed a bill to disqualify these officers from 
voting at elections, and was supported by Mr. GrenviUe. It 
was urged, however, that they were already prohibited from 
interfering at elections, though not from voting ; and tliat no 
further restraint could reasonably be required. But, in 
truth, the ministry of Lord North were little disposed to 
surrender fo important a source of influence ; and the bill 
waa accordingly rejected.' 

The measure, however, was merely postponed for a time. 
The dangerous policy of the Court, under Lord North, — 
and its struggle to rule by prerogative and iiiflueuee, — con- 
vinced all liberal statesmen, of the necessity of protecting 
public liberty, by more effectual safeguards. Meanwhile the 
disastrous American war further aggravated the evils of 
taxes, and tax-collectors. 

In 1780, a bill to disqualify revenue officers was proposed 
by Mr. Crewe, and though rejected on the second rcaditig, it 
met with much more support than Mr. Dowdeswell's previous 
measure.' It was again brought forward in 1781, with less 
success than in the previous year.' But the time was now 

a majority of 363 to IBS ; Pari. Hiat. xvi. 834; Cavendisli Deb. i. Ui. 
e numlwrs were 224 to 19S ; Par). Wmt. xxi. 403. 
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tl band, when a determined as^ult was contemplnleil upon 
the influence of the Crown ; and in 1782, the disquahlication 
of revenue officers, — wLich had hitlierlo been an opposition 
measure, — was proposed by the ministry of Lord Rocking- 
ham. Its imperative necessity was proved by Lord Rock- 
ingham himself, who slated that seventy elections chiefly de- 
pended on the votes of these offii;era ; and that eleven thou- 
sand five hundred otficers of customs and excise were elec 
tors.* In one borough, he said that one hundred and twentj 
out of the five hundred voters, had obtained revenue apiwint- 
ments, through the influence of a single person. 

This necessary measure wa* now carried through both 
Houses, by large majorities, though not without remon- 
strances against its principle, especially from Lord Mans- 
field. It is not to be denied that the dls<[uali flea lion of any 
class of men is, abstractedly, opposed 1o liberty, and an illib- 
eral principle of legislation ; but here was a gross constitu- 
tional abuse requiring correction ; and though many voters 
were deprived of the rights of citizenship, — these rights 
could not be freely exercised, and were .sacrificed in order to 
protect the general liberties of the people. Had there been 
a i'raiicliiBe so extensive as to leave the general body of elec- 
tors free to vote, without being overborne by the servants of 
the Crown, it would have been difficult lo justify (he policy 
of disfranchisement. But with a franchise so restricted that 
Ihe electors were controlled by the Crown, in the choice of 
their representatives, the measure was necessary in the inter- 
ests of freedom. 

Such being the dependence and <'orruption of the smaller 
boroughs, — and such the government influence in ve»tiou« 
many of the larger towns, — there were stiil a ^p„™onj 
I'lW great cities, with popular rights of election,""™' 
whose inhabitants neither landowners nor government could 
i-ontrol, and which were beyond the influence of corruption. 
Here, at least, there might have been a free espressi<)n of 
1 June 3d tTSa^PacI. Hiit-Kiii. as. 
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public opiiiiim. But «iMh were the vices of the laws which 
formerly regulaied electioa^, — lawi nol designed for [he 
proleciion of the fmnchUe, — that a popular candidate, with 
» mt^orii}' of TOieB, might be met by obstacles so vex»- 
tiom and oppressive, as to debar him from tlm free suifrage 
of llie electors. If not defeated at the poll, by riots aD<j 
^>en violence, — or defrauded of his rotes, bj the piirtialiiy 
ef the returning officer, or the fHctious manoeuvres of hia 
opponents, — he was ruinL-d by the extmviigant eoats of his 
victory. The poll was liable to be kept open for forty days, 
eniailing an enormous expense upon the candidates, and pro- 
lific of bribery, treating, and riots. During this period, the 
public-houses were thrown open ; und drunkenness and dis- 
order prevailed in the streets, and at the hustings. Bands 
of hired ruffians, — armed with bludgeons, and inflamed 
by drink, — paraded the public thoroughfares, iniimidaiing 
voters, and resisting their access to the polling places. Can- 
didates assailed with offensive, and often dangerous missiles, 
braved the penalties of [he pillory ; while their supporters 
were exposed to the fury of li drunken mob. Even now, a 
contested election, which lasts but a diiy, is often a reproach 
to a civilized people. What then must it have been before 
any of it.-t worst vices had been controlled, and when it COQ- 
linued for upwards of a month ? 

. The most conspicuous example of all the abuses of which 
Wartminitn the old electoral system was capable, was that of 
d«tioD,tTBi. ,|,g WeWminster election, in 1784. Mr. Fox had 
incurred the violent resentroent of the government, by his 
recent opposition to Mr. Pitt, and the Court party. It had 
been determined, that all the members who ha<l supported 
the Coalition Ehould be opposed, at the general election ; and 
Mr. Fox, their ablest leader, was the foi'emost man to be aa- 
Bailed. The election, — disgraced throughout by scenes of 
drunkenness, tumult, and violence.' — and by the coarsest 

I In one of [he bmwla wbich arme during [ts pngrese, a man ma killed, 
rboK d<<alh was clmrged a^aiuBt persons belonjpng Co Ur. Fox'i putj, but 
thrj- were all acquilled. 
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libels !ind lampoona, — was TOnlinued for forty days. WhiTi 
the poll was closed, Mi'. Fox waa in a majoriiy of two hun- 
dred and thirty-six above Sir Cecil Wray, one of the Court 
candidates, l^ut he was now robbed of the fruits of hii4 vic- 
tory by the High Bailiff; who withheld his return, and com- 
menced a scrutiny into the votes. By withholding the return, 
after the day on which the writ wax returnable, he denied the 
successful candidate his right to ail in Parliament ; and an- 
ticipated the jurisdiction of the House of Common.'', by which 
court alone, the validity of the election could then properly 
be determined. This unwarrantable proceeding would have 
excluded Mr. Fox from his rightful place in Parliament ; 
but he hod already been returned for Kir'kwall, and took his 
seat, at the commencement of the session. 

Apart from the vexation and injustice to which Mr. Fox 
had been eS|H)sed, the expense of the scrutiny was estimated 
at 18,000/. In vain his friends endeavored to induce the 
House of Commons to order the High Bailiff to make an 
immediate return. Thai otficer was upheld by Mr. Pitt, who 
waa followed, at first, by a large majority. Mr. Fox, in bis 
bitterness, exclaimed : " I have no reason lo expect indul- 
gence : nor do I know that I shall meet with bare justice in 
this House." As no return had been made, which conld be 
Bubmitted totheadjodicationof an election committee, Mr. Fox 
was at the mercy of a hostile majority of the House. The 
High Bailiff was, indeed, directed to proceed with the scrutiny 
with all practicable despatch ; but at tlie eoLuioencement of the 
following session, — when the scrutinyhad been proceeding for 
eight months, — it had only been completed in a single pur- 
ish ; and had but slightly atfected the relative position of the 
candidates. Notwithstanding this exposure of Ihe monstrous 
injustice of the scrutiny, Mr. Pitt still resisted a motion for 
directing the High Bailiff to make an immediate return. 
But, — blindly as he had hitherto been followed, — sueh waa 
the inifjuity of the cause which he persisted in suppoiting, 
that all his influence failed in commanding a larger majority 
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Una nine : and on the 3d of March, he was dcfcnted by a 
majoiily of ihirly-eiglit.^ The minii^ter was justly punished 
fur his ungeiieruus conduct to an opponent, and for his con- 
U-mpt of llie Uw, — prompted, to use the woi-da of Mr. Fox, 
by " the malignant wish of gratifying an inordinate and ioa- 
plncuble spirit of resentment."^ But a gystera which bad 
thus placed h popular candidate, — in one of the first citieB 
of the kingdom, — at the mercy of factious violence, and 
ministerial oppression, waa a flagrant outrage upon the prin- 
i^ples of fi'eedom. Parliament further marked its reproba- 
tion of such proceedings, by limiting every poll to fiAeen days, 
and closing a scrutiny six days before the day on which the 
writ was returnable.* 

In the counties, the franchise wna more free and liberal, 

than in the majority of cities and boroughs. All 
BiwDre Id forty -shilling freeholders were entitled to vote ; 

and in this class were comprised the country gea- 
tlemen, and independent yeomanry of England. Hence the 
county constituencies were at once the moat numerous, Ihe 
most responsible, and the least corrupt. They represented 
public opinion more faithfully than other electoral bodies ; 
and on many occasions, had gi'eat weight in advancing a 
popular cause. Such were their respectability and public 
spirit, that most of the earlier schemes of Parliamentary re- 
form contemplated the disfranchisement of boroughs, and the 
simple addition of members to the counties. But notwith- 
standing their unquestionable merits, the county electors 
wei'e peculiarly exposed to the influence of the great nobles, 
who held nearly a feudal sway. Illustrious ancestry, vast 
possessions, high offices, distinguished political services and 
connections, placed them at the head of the society of their 

1 B7 162 againat lU; Ann. Beg., 1784, xxvii. 130; Adolphua'a H!at. hr. 
115-113, 1B8. 

Fiul. Hiat. xxir. 808, 843, 846; ibU. xxv. 3; Totnline's Lift of Pitt, L 
; ii. T, 24, &c; Lard J. RuBBeQ'a Life of Fox, ii. 99. 
BS G«u. Ill c S4. 
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Kveral coanties ; and local influence, an<) the innate respect 
for Hristocracy which animates tlie Enelish people, combinod 
lo make itiem ihe political lenders of the gmitry and ytM- 
manry. In some counties, powerful commoner were no less 
duminanL The greater number of Llie counties in Knglnnd 
and Wales were represented by members of ilie.^ families, 
or by gentlemen enjoying their confidenee and patronage.' 

A contested election was more ofien due to tlie rivalry of 
gi-eat houses, than to the conflict of political principles among 
the electors ; but, as the candidates gcneniUy belonged to op- 
posite parlies, their contentions produced political discu^ion 
and enliglitenment. Such contests were conducted with the 
spirit and vigor which rivalry inspires, and with nn extniva- 
gance which none but princely fortunes could support. Tiiey 
were like the wars of small states. In 1768, the Duke of 
Ponland is said lo have spent 40,000/. in contciiting Weat^ 
moreland and Cumberland with Sir James Lowther ; who, 
on his eide, must have spent at least as much.* And, with* 
in the memory of some men still living, an election for the 
county of York has been known lo cost nearly 150,000/.' 

Great as were the defects of the representation of Eng- 
land, — those of Scotland were greater, and of 
more general operation. The county franchise ci°Di)rs«it- 
consisied in "superiorities," wliich were bought 
and sold in the market, and were enjoyed independently of 
property or residence. The burgh franchiae was vested in 
sell-elected lown-councillors. The constiiuencie-i, therefore, 
represented neither population nor property; but Ihe nar- 
lowest local interests. It was shown in 1833, that the total 
number of persons enjoying the franchise was less than 
three thousand. In no county did the number of electors 
exceed two hundred and forty ; in one it was as low aa 
nine ; and of this small number, a considerable propoi*- 

OldRGld's RejiresentBtlve But. vl S8S. 
Walpole'e Mem. iii. 1B7. 

Speecb «■ Lord J. Euasell, March 1st, 1831 ; Uaosnrd'a Ueb., 3d Sar., 
0.1074. 
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tion were ficlitioiia volcra, — without property, and not even 
resident in ihe counlry.' 

In 1831, the loial number of county voters 'tid not exceed 
two ihouBflnd five hundred ; and the conslitiienctes of ihe 
Bucty-six boroughs, amounred to one thousand four hundred 
and forty. Thus ihe eniire electoral body of Stolland wa^ 
not more ihun four thousand. Tiie county of Argyll, with 
B popublion of one hundred thousand, had but one hundred 
and fifteen eleetora, of whom eighty-four were out-Tolera, 
without any land within the county. Caithness, with thirty 
thousand inhabitants, contained forty-seven freeholders, of 
whom thirty-six were oul-voters. Inverness-ahire, with 
ninety thousand inhabitants, had but eighty-eight freehold- 
ers, of whom fifty were oul-votera, Edinbui^h and Glas- 
guw, Ihe two firi^t cities of Scotland, had each a constituent^ 
of thirty-three persona.* 

Wiih a fmnehise ao limited and partial ns this, all Ihe 
counties and burghs, without exception, had fallen under the 
influence of political pntrons.* A great kingdom, with more 
than two millions of people, — intelligent, instructed, indus- 
trious, and peaceable, — was virtually disfranchised. Mean- 
while, the potentates ^ho returned the members to Parlia- 
ment, — instead of contending among themselves, tike their 
brethren in England, and joining opposite parties, — were 
generally dis^posed to make their terms with the ministera; 
and by skilful management, the enlfre representation was 
engrossed by the friends and agents of the government. It 
was not secured, however, without a profuse distribution of 
patronage, which, judiciously adminLitered, had long retained 
Ihe allegiance of members coming from the north of the 
Tweed.* 

1 Hansard's Deb., ad Ser., ix. 611. 

» Speeth of Lord Advocate, Sept. 23d, 1831 ; Ilansiird'a Deb., 3d Ser., 
vii. 539. 

»Oldlield'a RepreBentativeHial.vi.S94; Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1830, 
Art X. 

* It wna said of one Scotch county member, "tliat hia invariable rule wM 
never lo be preaenl at a debate, or abieui ai a division i uud liu' Jie hid 
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Lord Cockbum, a contemporary wilnes?, — iia^ given ■ 
epirited account of the mode in wliich elections in Scotland 
were conducted. He sajs : " Tlie return of a single oppo- 
eition member was never (o be expecleil. , . . The return 
of three or Ibnr was miraculous, and these startling excep 
lions were ahvajs the result of local nccidenta. . . . What 
ever this sjatem may have been originally, it had grown, in 
reference to the people, into aa complete a mockery, as if 
it had been invented for their degi'adation. The people had 
nothing to do with it. It was all managed by lown-councila, 
of never more than thirty-three members ; and every town- 
council was self-elected, and consequently pei'petuated ita 
own interests. The election of either the town or the 
county member, was a matter of such utter indifference to 
Ihe people, that they often only knew of it by the linging of 
a bell, or by seeing it mentioned next day in a newspaper; 
for the farce was generally performed in an apartment from 
which, if convenient, the public could be excluded, and 
never in the open air." ' 

Wliere there were districts of burghs, each lown-coundl 
elected a delegate, and the four or five delegates elected the 
member ; " and, instead of bribing the town-councilci, the 
eslabli^lied practice was lo bribe only the delegates, or in- 
deed only one of them, if this could secure the majority." ' 

A case of inconceivable grotesqueness was related hy the 
Lonl Advocate, in 1831. The county of Bute, with a pop- 
ulation of fourteen thousand, had twenty-one electors, of 
whom one only resided in the county. " At an election at 
Bute, not beyond the memory of man, only one person 
attended the meeting, except the Sheriff and the returning 
ofRcer. He, of coursie, took the cliair, constituted the meet- 
ing, called over the roll of freeholders, answered to his own 

only once, la hia long poliljciil life, ronlured to vote according to bjs con. 
Kience, uiid that tie found on IhaC occasion lie bod Yoted wronj;." — U 
■lUd'H l)eb., 3d Ser., vii. 543. 

1 Life of JeBVey, i. 7a. 

■ Codtbum'a Mem. i. 88. 



name, look the vnie ss lo ihe Presea, and elected himself; 
He then moved and seconded bia own nuioinalion, put the 
question as to ihe vote, and was unnnimoiisly retamed." * 

This clo^e iiyg[em of elections had exi^led even before the 
Union; but lliough Buflidently notorious, the BrJtieh Purlia- 
nient had |>aid li[tle utt^^ntion 10 its defei^t^ 

111 1818, and again in 182S, Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Motionibi ^"^ sUown the slate of the Itojal Burghs, — the 
h^ii'^'u' self-eieciion, and irresponsibiliiy of the councillore, 
ion, 1SI8, — and their nnconlrolled authorily over the local 
fund^. Tlie questions then raised refeiTCd lo mu- 
nicipal railjer tlian part iainen tar j reform ; but the latter camn 
iiK'idoniully under review, and it was admitted that there was 
" no popular eleclion, or prttence of popular election," * In 
1823, Lord Archibald exposed the state of the county repre- 
senlation, and tbe genei-iil electoral system of the country, 
and found one hundred and seventeen supporters.* 

In 1824, the question of Scotch representation was brought 

^ ^ forwani by Mr. Abercromby. The inhabitants 

- of Edinburgh complained, by petition,* that the 
representation of this capital city, — the melrop- 
oli.^ of the North, witli upwards of one hundred thousand 
inbabiianis, — was returned by thirty-three electors, of whom 
nineteen had been chosen by their predecessors in the town- 
coimeit I Mr, Abercromby moved for leave to bring in a 
Dill to amend the representation of that city, — as an instal- 
ment of Parliamentary reform in Scotland. His motion 
failed, and being renewed in 1826, waj equally unsuccessful. 
Such propo«aU were always met in the same manner. 
When genei'al measures of reform were advocated, the mag- 
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nitude of (he change was urged as the reason for rejecling 
them ; and when, lo obviate sueh objections, the correction 
of any particular defect wta altenipted, its exeeptional char- 
acter waa a decisive argument against iL* 

Fi-ior lo I80I, the British Parliament was not concerned 
in the slate of the representation of the people 
of Ireland. But on the union of that country, tionofin- 
Ihe defects of ita representation were willed lo 
those of England and Scotland, in the constitution of the 
united Parliament. The counties and boroughs in Ireland 
were at least as much under the influence of great patrons, 
as in England. It is true, that in arranging the terms of 
the Union, Mr. Pilt took the op[)Ortunity of abolishing 
aeperal of the smaller nomination boraughs; but many 
were apai-ed, which were scarcely less under the patfonage 
of noblemen and landownei's ; and places of more cojisider- 
ation were reduced, by restricted rights of election, to a 
Birailar dependence. In Belfast, in Carlow, in Wexford, 
and in Siigo, the right of election was vested in twelve self- 
elected burgesses : in Limerick and Kilkenny, it was in the 
corporation and freemen. In the counties, the influence of 
the territorial families was equally dominant. For the sake 
of poUlical influence, the landowners had subdivided their 
estittes into a prodigious number of forty-shilling freeholds ; 
and until the freeholders had fallen under the dominion of 
the priests, they were faithful to their Prote.-^lant patrons. 
According to the law oi' Ireland, freeholds were created 
without the possession of property ; and the votes of the 
freeholders were considered as the absolute right of the 
proprietor of the soil. Hence it was, that after the Onion 
more ihiin two ihii-ds of the Irish members were returned, 
not by tbe people of Ireliind, but by iibout tifty 01 ai.\ty in- 
fluential iiali-on-:.* 

1 Hansard's Del),, ad 3or.,x. 465; lbi<l. xiy. VfJ: /*i(. iv. 18,1. 
a WakBtiBid'a Slatislical mi I'i.litJcal Account of IrclHiid, ii. 399, it hj. ( 
Qldfield's RurircBciitativu Hint. vl. 2<1U--2»U. 
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Bucli tx'ing the Folate of the representation in tne United 
Kingdom, an actual majority of the members of 
• tlie Ilou:W of Commons, were returned by an in- 
con side '"Hible number of persona. Accot-ding to a 
elaleinent made by the Dake of Riehmond in 1780, not more 
tbiin »ix ibousiind men returned a deur majority of the 
House uf Commune.* It was alleged in the petition of the 
Soeiety of ibe Friends of ibe People, presented by Mr. 
Grey in 1793, that eighty-four individuals ab»)Iutely re- 
lumed one hundred and fifry-seven members to Parliament ; 
that seventy influential men secured the return of one hun- 
di-ed and fifty members ; and that, in this manner, three hun- 
dred and seven members, — being the majority of the House, 
before ihe union wiih Ireland, — were relumed lo Parlia- 
ment by one hundred and fifty-four patrons ; of whom forty 
were peers.' In 1821, Mr. Lambton staled tliat be was 
prepai-ed to prove by evidence, at the bar of tbe House of 
Commons, " thai one hundred and eighty individuals re- 
turned, by nomination or otherwise, three hundred and fifty 
members." ■ 

Dr. Oldfield's Representative History furnishes still more 
elnhorale statistics of parliamentaiy patronage. According 
to his detailed slatemeiiis, no less than two hundred and ^gh- 
leen members were returned lor counties and boroughs, in 
England and Wales, by the nomination or influene« of eighty- 
seven peers ; one hundred and thirty-seven were returned 
by ninety commoners, and sixteen by the Government ; mak- 
ing a total number of three hundred and seventj-une nominee 
members. Of the forty-five members for Scotland, thirty- 
one were returned by Iwenty-one peers, and Ihe remainder 
by fourleen commoners. Of the hundred members for Iit- 

1 Pari. HiBt. xxi. GSS. 

a Jbiii. XXX. 787. 

• Hanaard'a Ueb., Sd Ser., v. 3fi9. Writing in 1B21, S;dae.v Smitb u;«: 
'< Tba cnunlty belongs to (he Duke of Rutland, Lord Laned'ale, tlis Duka 
of Newcastle, and abuut twi^nty olber holdera uf burougbs. Tbef are our 
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land, fifiy-one were returned by thirty-aix peprs, and twpnty 
by nineieeu commoners. The general result of these sur- 
prising slatementa is, — that of the six hundred flnd fifty- 
eight members of Ihe House of Commons, four hundred and 
eighiy-sevea ivere returned by nomination ; and one hundred 
and sevenly-one only were repre.'enlatives of independent 
constituencies.' Such matters did not admit of proof, and 
were beyond the scope of Parliamenliiry inquiries : bul after 
making allowamrea for imperfect evidence and exaggeration, 
we are unable to resist the conclusion, that not more than 
one third of the House of Commons, were the free choice 
even of the limited bodies of electors then intrusted with the 
franchise. 

Scandalous as were the electoral abuses which law and 
custom formerly permitted, the conduct of the j^j^y,, [„ 
House of Commons, in the trial of election peii- jll^,^',^ 
dons, was more ecundaloua still. Boroughs were ^°o'- 
bought and sold, — electors were notoriously bribed by whole- 
Bale and retail, — returning officers were partial and eorrupL 
But, in defiance of all justice and decency, the mnjority of 
the House of Commons connived at these practices, when 
committed by their own party ; and only condemned thera, 
when their political opponents were put upon their trial. 
Dot veniam corvis, — vexat ceamra colnmbaa. The Com- 
raoQS having, for the sake of their own inde]ipndence, insisted 
upon an exclusive jurisdiction in mnltei's of eieclion, were 
not ashamed lo prostitute it to parly. Tliey wci*e charged 
with a grave trust, and abused it They assumed a judicial 
office, and dishonored it. This discreditable perversion of 
justice had grown up with those elecloral abuses, which an 
honest judicature would have tended (o correct; and reached 
its greatest excesses, in the reigns of George II. and George 

in. 

Originally, controverted elections had been tried by aelest 

committees specially nominated, and afterwards by the Com- 

1 OldflBld'a RepreseiitBtive Hist. 1818, yi- 38B-300. 
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millee of Priitlcges and Elections. Tliin latter i»>minillL'e 
hail been noniinnied by the Houf^e ii«elf, being composed of 
Privy Councillor and eniint-nt lawyers, well qualified by 
llicir learning, for ihe judicial inquiries intrusled to ihem. 
In 1 G03, it comprised the names of Sir Francis Bacon and 
SirTlinraas Fleming ;> in 1623, the names of Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Henenge Finch. Mr. Pym, Mr. Glanville, Sir 
Roger North, and Mr. Selden.^ The committee was then 
confined lo the raemlwrs nominated by the House itself;' 
but being afteiwanls enlarged by the introduction of all 
Privy Councillors and Gentlemen of the Long Rohe, it he- 
came, after 1672, an open commiitee, in which all who came 
were allowed lo have voicea. This committee wa* hence- 
forth exposed to all the evik of large and fluctuating num- 
bers, and an ir^espon^<ible constitution ; and at length, in the 
time of Mr. Speaker Onaiow, & hearing at the bar of the 
House itself, — which in special cases had already been oc- 
casionally resorted to, — was deemed preferable lo the leas 
public and responsible judicature of the committee. Here, 
however, the partiality and injustice of the judges were soon 
notorious. The merits of the election, on which they aflecteil 
to adjudicate, were little regarded. To use the words of Mr. 
Greuville, "The Court was thin to hear, and full to judge."* 
Parties tried their strength, — the friends of rival candidates 
canvassed and manieuvred, — and seals corruptly gained, 
were as corruptly protected, or vot«d away. Tlie right of 
election was wrested from the voters, and usurped by the 
elected body, who thus exercised a vicious self-election. The 
ministers of the day, when they commanded a majority, sus- 
tained their own friends ; and brought all iheir forces to bear 
against the merabera of the Opposition. Tliis flagitious cus- 

I Com. Joum. i. H9 |M»rcli 23d, 1603). Thers ure earliEt sppnintaionti 
in D'Eweit' Journal. 
I Com. Joum. i. Tie; UUnvillo's Hep., Pref., vii. 

I* Com. Joora. i. Tifij C.vtniiisli Deh. i. SOB. II 

* T)iis lisd liesLi pmviously «iid of the Huuu of Lords, by the Dulu o* } 
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lOTD formed py.rt of the parliamentary organtznlion, liy which 
the influence of the Crown and its minister!!, was maintained. 
It was not until a government was falling, that it;; friends 
wei'e in danger of loiing their Beats. The struggle between 
Sir Robert Wtilpole and his enemies was determined in 1741, 
— not upon any question of public policy, — but by the 
defeat of the minister on the Chippenham Election Peti- 

To remedy these evils, and remove the opprobrium of 
notorious injustice from the House of Commons, ,1,^ oroniUiB 
Mr, Grenville introduced in 1770, hia celebrated *"'l^ 
measui-e, — since known as the Grenville Act, and a land- 
mark in Parliamentary history. He [iraposed to Iranafer 
the judicature, in election cases, from the Houae itself, to a 
committee of thirteen memberi", selected by the sitting mem- 
bei-s and petitioners from a list of forty-nine, chosen by bal- 
lot, — to whom each party should add a nominee, lo advo- 
cate Iheir respective interests. This tribunal, constituted by 
Act of Parliament, was to decide, without appeal, the merits 
of every controverted election : being, in fact, a court inde- 
pendent of tbe House, though com|x>3ed of its own mem- 
bei'B.' The main objection urged against this measure was 
that the privileges of the House were compromised, and its 
discretion limited, by the binding obligations of a statute. 
It is certain that much might have been done by author- 
ity of the House itself, which was henceforth regulated by 
statute, — the only legal power required, being that of 
administering an oath. But Mr. Grenville distrusted the 
House of Commons, and saw no security for the perma- 
nence, or honest trial of the new system, except in a law 
which they could not set aside. 

This Act was at first limited to one year ; and Horace 

Walpole insinuates that Mr, Grenville, when in opposition, 

was willing "to give a sore wound to the influence of the 

Crown';" but hopmg to return to office, took care not to 

1 Pari. HiBt. xvi. 904-933; (Uvwduh Deb. i. 4TS, $05. 
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we«kea liis own fuiure power ns a miaislt^r.* But the sug- 
grslion Tor ninking ihe Act lein].>orary proceeded from l^ord 
Clare,' aral not from Mr. GrenTillB, who was honestly per- 
tuiulFd ihni the " syaiem must end in the ruin of publiu lib- 
erty, if not checked." • Ai this lime bin health and spirits 
were failing ; and he died a few months after the parsing of 



The Grenville Act was continued from time to time ; and 
Mada^nprt- '" 1774, Sir Edwin Sandys brought in a bill la 
'*'■ make it perpetual. It encountered a sti-ong oppo- 

^lion, especially from Mr. Fox, who dreaded the sui-i-eader 
of ibe privileges of the House ; but the successful operation 
of the Act, in the five cases which had already been tried 
under iu provisions, was so generally acknowledged, that the 
bill waa passed by a large mHJurity.* " This happy event," 
wrote Lord Cliulhain, " is a daivn of better times : it is the 
last prop of Parlluracnt : should it he lost in itj^ passage, the 
legislature will fall inlo incurable contempt, and detealation 
of the nation." "The Act does honor to the stalute-book, 
ftnd will endenr forever the memory of the framer." * 

This Act was passed on the eve of another general eleo 
tion, which does not appear — ao far as evidence is accessi* 
ble — to have been marked by so much corruption as that 
of 1768. But the value of boroughs had certainly not de 
dined ill the market, as Gallon was sold for 75,000t* 

For a time this measure undoubtedly introduced a marked 
Ti« ftnpBiftoi improvement in the judicature of the House of 
"**"■ Commons. The disruption of the uanal party 
combinations, at that period, was favorable to ila success 
and the exposure of former abuses discouraged their imme- 
diate renewal, in another form. But too soon it became 
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1 Wulp. Mem. Geo. III. jr. 3S4, n 
1 Cavendish Deb. i.B13. 
» Haleell'B Prec ii. 21. 
<SI>0tolZ2i Pari. Hilt. xrii. 10' 

* Letter lo Lord Stielbume, Man 

• Lord Ushon's HisL vi. 27. 
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eridenr, that corruption and party spirit had not bcun over- 
come.' Crowds now attended the ballot, as lliey had pre- 
viously come lo the vole, — not to secure justice, but to fur- 
ther political interests. The party which attended in the 
greatest force, was likely to have the numerical mnjority of 
nameis drawn for the committee. From this list each side 
proceeded to strike thirteen of its political opponents ; and 
the strongest thus secured a preponderance on the commit 
lee. Nor was tbi^ all. The ablest men, being moat feared 
by their opponents, were almost invariably struck off. — a 
process familiarly known as " knocking the brains out of the 
committee ; " and thus the committee became at once pnrtial 
and incompetent. The members of the committee were 
ewom to do justice between the rival candidates j yet the 
circumstances under which they were notoriously chosen, 
their own party bias, and a lax conventional morality,— 
favored by the obscurity and inconsistencies of the election 
law, and by the conflicting decisions of incapable tribunals, 
— led to this equivocal result: — that right was generally 
discovered to be on the side of that candidate, who professed 
the same political opinions ns the mHJority of the committee.* 
A Whig candidate had scant justice from u Tory committee ; 
s Tory candidate pleaded in vain before a Whig committee. 
By these means, the majority of the House continued, — 
with less directness and certainty, and perhaps impmred 
with less open'scandal, — lo nominate their own ^""pJlon" 
members, as they had done before the Grenville '^''™™i"«"' 
Act, And for half a century, this system, with slight varia* 
(ions of procedure, was suffered to prevail. In 1839, how- 
ever, the ballot was at length supei'seded by Sir Robert 
Peel's Act : ' committees were reduced to six members, and 
nominated by an impartial body, — the general oommitlee 

I Walpole's Mem. iv. Ill nnd n. 

' Them ctUs were sbly expoeeil in the Report of the CoDirnittee on Con- 
^vBMtd Elettioii* (Mr. C. Bullar), 1337-38, No. 44. 
»2&3 Vict, c, 38; Hansard's Dub., 3d Ser,, slv. 373; Ml. ilvii. 578, 
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of elections. Tlie onme principle of seleclioo has sirce been 
adheivd lo in laier AlIs. with additional securities for im- 
partialily ; and the commitiee haa been finally reduced to 
five mrmbers.* The evil was thus greatly diminished; bul 
itiil the sinister influence of |wriy was not wholly overcome. 
In the nominaiion of election committees, one parly or the 
oifaer lias necessarily had a majority of one ; and though 
ihc&e tribunals have BiDce been more able and judicial, tlieii 
constitution and proceedings have loo often exposed them to 
imputations of political bias. 

Such being the vices and defects of ihe electoral system, 
«.-jw„„ — "''*' '"^^^ 'heii- rciiults upon the House of 
ofpiieuKDd Commons? Represeniative^ holding Ineir seats 
liy a general system of corruption, conld scarcely 
fail U) be thenisches corrapt. What they had bought, they 
were but loo ready to sell. And how glittering the prizes 
offered as the price of their services ! Peerages, baronet- 
cies, and other titles of honor ; patronage and court favor 
fbr the rich, — placea, pensions, and bribes for the needy. 
All that the government had to bestow, they could com- 
mand. The rapid increase of honors* attests the liberality 
wilh which political services were rewarded ; while contem- 
porary memoirs and correspondence disclose the arts, by 
which many a peerage has been won. 

From the period of Ihe Revolution, places and pensions 
RMirtiui) bj have been regai-ded as the price of political de- 
pKiiMoeui. pendence ; and it has since been the steady policy 
of Parliament to restniin the number of pliicemen, entitled 
to sit in Ihe House of Commons. To William III. fell tbe 
task of first working out the difficult problem of a constiiu- 
tionnl government ; and amongst Lis expedients lur control- 
ling his Parliaments, was that of a muhiplieation of oHiceH. 
The country party at once perceived the danger with which 

i&b Tict. c. 58, and 11 & la TicL c. S8; Beport oa CoDtroverteJ Elec- 
IB, 1844, No. 3T3. 
See ta/im, p. 3S4, !Sa 
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tbeir newly-bouglit liberlies were thiearene.d from lliis caUBe, 
and endeavored lo avert it. In 1693, llie Commons passed 
a bill to proliiliit all members hereafier choHen from accept- 
ing any office under the Crown ; but (he Lords rejected it. 
In the tbilowing year it was renewed, and agreed [o by both 
Houses ; when the king refused hia assent to it. Laier in 
bis reign, however, this principle of disqualification was com 
menct^d, — the Commissioners of Revenue BoHrda being 
tlie tirtit to whom it was applied.' And at last, in 1700, i 
was enacted tliat after (he accession of the House of Hanover, 
" no person who has an office or place of profit under the 
king, or receives a pension from the Crown, shall be capable 
of serving as a member of the House of Commons." * Tliia 
(oo a(ringen( provi^'ion, however, was repealed, — before it 
came into opei'ution,' — early in the reign of Anne. It was, 
indeed, incompaiible with the working of constitutional gov- 
ernment; and if practically enforced, would have brought 
Parliament into hopeless conflict with the executive. 

By the Act of Settlement of that reign, other restrictions 
were introduced, far better adapted to correct the , ^^^ . 
evils of corrupt influence. The holder of every Q™n!« i-. 
new office created after the 25th of October, 1705, 
and every one enjoying a pension from the Crown, during 
pleasure, was incapacitated from sitthig in Parliament ; and 
members of the House of Commons accepting any old ofiii« 
from the Crown, were obliged to vacate their seals, though 
capable of reelection.* It was the object of this latter pro- 
vision lo submit the acceptantse of otRce by a repreaenlutive, 
to the approval of his constituents ; a principle which, — not- 
withstanding several attempts to modify it, — has aince been 
resolutely maintained by the legislature. Restrictions were 
bIso imposed upoji the multiplication of commissioners.' 





tut MOCSE OK C010IOX3. 

Al ihe comm(.-ncement of the following retgn, iacapacilj 
g,„^ P„. watf exteDded lo pensioners for lerms of years ; ' 
*"* bnl as many penRions were then secretly granted, 

the law could not be put in force. In ilie reign of George 
II. several atieropU wtre made to enforce it; but they all 
miscarried.' Lord Halifax, in debating one of tbtise bills, 
•aid that »«cri.'l pensions were the worst form of bribery : 
* A brilie is given for a particiiliir job; a pension i^ a con- 
Rtanl, continual bribe."* Early in (lie reign of George III. 
Mr, Ro-e Fuller — wlio liad been a siant-h Whig, — was 
bought off by a secret pension of 5001. wbieli be enjoyed for 
many yeara. The cause of his apostasy was not discovered 
till after his dealb.* 

Still the policy of reslric^ng tlie nuniber of offices capable 
Tb» PiMn. ^^ being bi-ld by mf^mbers of the House of Com- 
BUrfiTU. mons, wjis steadily pursued. In 1742 the Place 
Bill, which had been thrice rejected by the Ckimmons, and 
twice by the Loi'ds, at lengtb received the Royal assent.' Il 
was staled in a Lords' protest, tliat two hundred appointraentii 
were then disiinbuted amongst the members of the House of 
Commons." This Act added many offices lo the lint of dis- 
qualifications, but chiefly those of clerks and other subordi- 
nate officers of the pubUe departments. 

By these measures the excetiaive multiplication of oHices 
had been reslRiincd; but in (he reign of George 
rdgn offlai. Ill, their number was still ¥ei7 considerable ; and 
they were used, — almost without disguise, — as 
the means of obtaining pari ia men lary support. Horace Wal- 
pole lias prfserved a good example of the unblushing man- 
ner, in which bargains were made for the votes of members, 

1 1 Geo. I. e. Be. 

'No lew than «ix bi11« were passed hyihe Curamona, and rejected 1? (hi 
Lordi; Pari. Hist. viii. TSU; ibid. in.. 309 ; ifrui. xi. 5 10 ; ibid. xi\. G91. 
• Pari. QJjt xi. BB3. 
' Almon'i CoiT. ii. 8; Rockinghflm Mem. i. TB, «. 
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in excliange for offices. Mr. Grenville wrote him a letter, pro 
posing lo jipjioint his nepliew, Lord Orford, to the rangership 
of St. James's and Hyde Parks. He said, " If Le doea choose 
it, I doubt not of his and his friend Boone's heartj ai^sislance, 
and believe I shall see you, too, much oftener in the House 
of Commons. This is offering you a bribe, but 'tia Euch a 
one as one honeet good-niitured man may, without offence, 
offer to another," As Wulpole did not receive this commu- 
lication with much warmth, and declined any panicipaliun 
in the bargain, payments due to bim on account of hia palfni- 
olficea in the Eschequer, were stopped at the Treasury, tiw 
seveml months.' 

The Whig statesmen of this period, who were striving to 
reduce the influence of the Crown, were '"^^nly^^^^ 
alive to the means of corruption which a multi- '".|^'' *^ 
plieity of places still afforded. "The great nura- '' ' 
ber of otliue^," said Lord Rockingham, " of mure or less 
emohimenC, which are now tenable by parties sitting in 
Farliament, really operate like prizes in a lottery. An 
interested man purchases a seat, u)>on the same principle 
as a person buys a lottery-ticket The value of the ticket 
depends upon the quantum of prizes in the wheel." ' It was 
to remove this evil, even more than for the sake of pecuniary 
saving, that Mr. Burke, in 1780, proposed to abolish thirty- 
nine otGces held by members of the House of Commons, and 
eleven held by peer^. And hy Lord Rockingiiam's Act for 
the regulation of (he Civil List expenditure in 1782, several 
otiiti's connected with the government and royal household 
were suppressed, which had generally been held by mem- 
bers of Parliament ; and secret pensions wera discontinued.' 

In 1793, the Parliament of Ireland adopted the principles 
of the English act of Anne, and disqualified the omcgsin ii»- 
holders of all offices under the Crown or Lord- ^'"^' 
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1" officers ap- 



Lleulenunt, crMtnl after ihat lime. On the union with Ire- 
bntl, all the <li»qiiHlil!cftliona Tor the Irish Parliament, wer 
exlrnilpU lu ihn Piirlinment of the United Kingdom; an. 
Mvi^ritl new ilisqimiificBiions were created, in reference t 
otlitr Irisb offices.' 

The general scheme of official disfranchisement wa.i nov 
complete ; bul (he jealousy of PRrlia""'"' '""^ -•'■' 
■M»imi»- shown by the disqualification of net 
pointed by Acta of ParliamenI, So 
been this |>olicy, thai upwards of one hundred statutes, RtitI 
in force, con lain clauaeaof diaquatilication; and many similar 
Blatutes have been passed, which have since expired, or liuve 
been repi-aled.' 

The redult of lliia vigilant jealouxy, hw* been a greiit re- 
dneiion of ibe number of placemen sitting in the House of 
Commons. In the first Parliument of George I. there bad 
been two hutulred and seventy-one members holding offices, 
pensions, and sinecures. In the Hrst Parliament of George 
II. there were two hundred and fifty-seven ; in the first Par- 
liament of George IV. there were hut eighty-nine, exclusive 
of officers in the anny and navy.* The number of place- 
men silling in llie House of Commons, has been further re- 
duced by the abolition and consolidation of offices ; and in 
1833 there were only sixty members holding civil offices and 
pensions, exclusive of eighty-three holding naval and mili- 
tary commissions.* 

The policy of disqualification has been maintained to t]ie 

present time. The English judges had been ex- 

iinii- eluded from the House of Common-;, by the law 

of Parliament. In the interests of justice, as 

rail as on grounds of constitutional policy, Ibis exclusion 

^as extended to their brethren of the Scottish bench, in tlie 
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rfign of George II.,' and lo the judges of the courls in Iro- 
land, in ihe reign of George IV.' in 1840, the same prin- 
ciple waa applied to the Judge of the Admiralty Court' All 
the new judgeii in equity were disquulilied by ihe AcU under 
which they were constituted. The Military judge still enjoy- 
ing Ihi; ciij^acity of silting in the House of Commons, i« tlin 
MHster of Ihe Rolls. In 1853, a Bill wa.s introduced lo 
withdraw ihia exceptional privilege ; but it was defeated by 
a masterlj- ppeech of Mr. Macaulay.* 

These various disqualifications were deemed necessary for 
securing the independence of pHrliameiit ; and the 
policy is still recognised, when the dangers Ihey finnitfini^ 
were designed to aveit, are less to be apprehended. 
It is true ihat independence has been puri'lmsed >it the cost 
of much intellectual eminence, which tlie House of Commons 
could ill afford to spare ; but this sacrifice was due to coiisti- 
tutionnl freedom, and it has been wUely made. 

But the independence of Parliament v/as formerly cor- 
rupted by gro.iser expedients than places and p^^^^, 
pensions. Vulgar bribes were given, — directly ""'"?^ 
and indirectly, — for political support. Our Par- 
liamentary hiBtory ha-^ been tainted with Ihi.'i disgrace, from 
the reigu of Charles II. far into thai of George III. Thul 
Charles, himself unscrupulous and corrupt, should have 
resorted to bribery, is natural enough. Hia was a debused 
reign, in which all foims of corruption flourished. 

Menibera were then firat exposed lo the temptation of 
pecuniary bribes. In the reigns of the Tudors and the first 
two Stuarts, prerogative had been too strong lo need the aid 
of such per.suasion ; but after prerogative hud been rudely 
shaken by the overthrow of Ciiarles I^ it was sought lo sup- 

" 7 Geo. II. c, 16. 

a 1 *i a Geo. !V. c. 44. 

' Much lo Ihe peiBunal regret of all wlio were aciiiuinted wllfi Ihat eml- 
nent man, Ur. Luahington, who lost Iba seat in whiuli lie liad ao Ipag db- 
tiaguiBbed himseli'. 

• Judges' iJJuliuJoaBill.Junelst, 1853; HuuoriJ*. Deli, 3a St r. rxvvii 
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port the tiiflu«nce of the Crown, by rhe subtle art* o( rarrup- 
lion. Votc« which were no longer to bu controlled by fear, 
wrre piirchaivd with gold. Jnmes )I., again, — secure of a 
Krvile rarhnioent, and beni upon ruling once more by pre- 
■ogalive, — disdained the menner aria of briliery,' 

The Revolution, however favorable to constitutional liberty, 
fevivtsi und exlendi'd ihia HCandnl ; and the circumstjinces of 
the timed unhappily favored ils development. The prerog 
utive of itie Crown htid been still further limited i the power 
■nd oplivity of Parliainent being proportionately incrifased, 
while no means had yet been taken to insure its respoosibil- 
itj to the people. A majority of the House of Commons, 
— beyond the reach of public opinion, — not accountable to 
its constiluenciea, — and debating and voting with closed 
doors, — held the polititml destinies of England at ils mercy. 
The Con»itituiion had not yet provided worthier means of in- 
fluence anil restraint; and William III., though personally 
averse to the base practices of Charles II., was forced to 
permit their use. His reign, otherwise conducive lo freedom 
and national greatness, was disgraceful to the character of 
the siatesmt^n, and to the public virtue of that age.^ 

The practice of direct bribery notoriously continued in the 
three succeeding reigns ; and if not proved by the records of 
I'arliament, was attested by contemporary writers, and by the. 
complaints openly made of its existence. Under the admin- 
istiitiion of Sir Robert Walpole, it was reduced to an organ- 
ized system, by which a majority of the House of Commons 
was long retained in subjection to the minister.* It is true, 
ihat after his fall, hia enemies failed in proving their charges 

1 Burnet-H Own Time, i. 636. 

»l'arl.Hist.v.807,840; Bumefs Own Tinifi,ii.144, IM. See Lord Mac- 
Bulay'a liiatnictlyB skeldi of the Rise and Proffreaa of Piirllamenmrv Cor- 
ruptioii. Hint. iii. 041,687; HUiv. 146,305, 42T, 47S, 54G, and bbl{ Com. 
Juurn. xi. S31. Mi; Sd, 1695. 

1 Debates, Lords and (Commons, 1741, on motions for (he removal of Sii 
B Walpolo, Pari. Hist. xi. I02T-1303; Cone's Mem. of Sir R. Wnl]i..lr, 
i. 641, T19; DebaUa un ii|ipaintaient of Coinniitlee of loquiiy, I'url. Htit 
lii. 448, .( srv- 
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Agaiii&t him ; but ihe entire slrengtli of the court, the ni^w 
miuistrj, and the Hou^ of Lofds, was exerted to screen hiin. 
TLe witDesse:^ refu:^ lo answer queslions ; and (he LonU 
decL'ned to pa^s a bill of indemnity, which would hnw re- 
moved the ground of their refusal.* Nor musi it bu uvui^ 
looked that, hon-ever nolorioua corruption may be, it i» of 
all things the most difficult of proof. 

Thi^ syateiQ was continued by his succecBors, lhroii;(hou( 
the reign of George II. ; and is believed lo Imvii hwn 
brought lo perliiction, under the ad niiniBt ration of Mr- 
Henry Pelliam. 

Id approaching the reign of George III., it wore well if 
no traces conld be found of the continued exiBt- 
eaix of this system; but unh.ippily the eai'Iy part ii>r i^ud 
of this reign presents some of its worst exampleit. 
Lord Bute, being resolved lo maintain hU power by ihn nir> 
nipt arts of Sir Robei't Walpole, secured, by ihu proiiilAO of 
■ peerage, the aid of Walpole's exjierienccd agenl, Mr. lloni')' 
Fox, in carrying Ihem out with success.' The olUce In* 
trusted to him was familiarly known a^ " the inunugi^mniil of 
the House of Commons." 

In October, 1762, Mr. Grenvillc hnd imprc""''! upon IiOJil 
Bute ihe difficulties of carrying on llie bu'iniinii rif tlii< I l<'ii*n 
of Commons, "without being auihoi'izcd lo liilk in tin' uii'in- 
bera of that House upon their several claims and [irtilciiiikiuii." ' 
I And these difTieultiea were effectually overciiiiiu. 
I Horace Walpole relates a startling ide uf Ihn piirchAHi! of 
roles by Mr. Fox, in December, 1763, In »up|>ort of Lori 
Bute's preliminaries of peace. He aayii, " A thtip wni ))iit»> 
lidy opened at the Pay Office, whJiher Ihe meinbeii fluckodi 
and received the wages of tlieir venality in hank-hills, even to 

(so low a sum as 200/. for their voles on tho Uvnly. 2A,000/., 
lEqwrtofCommilteBorinqdrjr, 17431 P»rl, IHil.ill. 630, 788] Com'i 
Keiii.c>f Sir R.Walpol«, 1.711. 

* Rockioeliam Mctn. i. W- 

* Orenville l'i|wn, i. 433. 
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u Martin, Socreiwy of the Treasury, afterwards 
M>«re i&iued in ono morning; and in a single foriiiight, a vaj't 
miyority wan purchased to appruve the peace ! " ^ Xrfird 
SlMiiliope, wlio is inclined wholly to reject this circumstantinl 
•lorv, aJniiiK that Mr. Fox was ilie least scrupulous of Wal- 
[iok-'« pupils, and that the mnjoriiy was otherwise tinaccount- 
abli'.* The account is probably exaggerated ; but the char- 
Kler of Mr. Fox and his Parliamentary asiKiciates ta nul 
n-puguant lo its probabiliiy ; nor does it stand alone. A 
auipicious circumstance, in confirmation of Horace Walpole, 
has lajeti brought to light. Among Mr. Grenville'd papers 
haa bt«n preserTed a statement of the secret-service money 
from 1761 lo 17G9 j whence it appears that in the year end- 
ing 2flth October, 17C2. 10.000/. had been Uisburspd to Mr. 
Martin, Secretary to the Treasury; and in the following 
year, to which ihe story refers, no less than 41,000/.* 

The general eK|>endilure for secret service, during Lord 
Bute's period, also cxhibhs a remarkable excess, as compared 
with other year.*. In the year ending 25[h October, 1761, 
the secret-service money had amounted to 58,000i, Lord 
Bute came into office on the 29th May, 1762; and in this 
yew, ending 25th October, it rose at once to 82,168/. In 
the next year, — Lord Bute having retired in April, — it fell 
to 61,000/. In 1764, it was reduced to 36,837/.; and in 
1765, to29,374;.* 

The Grenville Ministry dislribnted bribes or gratuities 

with leas profusion than Lord Bute, yet with sc 

fln-rnW* little restraint, that a donation lo a memlwr of 

^' Parliament appears to have been regarded as n 

customary coiupliraent. It might be offered without offence 

1 Walp. Mem. Goo. HI. i. 199. 
« Lord Mahon's Hist. v. 16. 

* Grenville Papers, lii. 144. 

* There is an obscuritr in these ncconnts; but it aeema as fr the secret 
■en'ice money had l>een derived Trom difFerent Bourcea, the amount paid 
trom one Bource, between 1T61 and 1TS9, being 156,000'.. aud Iroin the otbur 
S94.SD7/. Tba deUili o( the liller aum only are given. 
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if declined, an apology was felt to be due to the minister 
In the Grenville Papers we find a characteristic letter from 
Lord Say and Sele, which exemplifies the relations of the 
minister with liis Pai'liameittary supporters. 

"London, Nov. 2601,1763. 

"Honored Sir, — I aro very much obUged to you for lli&t 
freedom of converse you this morning indulged rae in, which 
I prize more than the lucrative advantage I ihen received. 
To show ihe sincerity of my words (pardon, Sir, the perliaps 
over niceness of my disposition), I return inclosed the bill 
for SOOl. you favored me with, as good manners would not 
permit my refusal of it, when tendered by you. 

" P. S. — As a free horse wants no spur, so I stand in need 
of no inducement or doiKeur, to lend my small assistance 10 
the king, or his friends in the present administration."' 

JUr. Grenville, however, complained, — and apparently 
with justice, — " that the secret-service money was by a great 
dual less than under any other raini.'^ler." * 

Througliout the ndministration of Lord North, the pur- 
chase of voles in Parliament, by direct pecun- udUo' i>Dni 
jury bribes, was slil! a common practice. The ^°''^- 
king's complicity, — always suspected, — is now beyond a 
doubt. Writing to Lord North on the 1st March, 1781, His 
Majesty said: — "Mr. Robinson sent me the list of the 
speakere laal night, and of the very good majority. 1 have 
this morning sent liini 6000^., to be placed to the same pur- 
pose as the sum transmitted on the '21at August."* No 
olher conclujjun can be drawn from thi^ letter, than that Iho 
king was in the habit of transmitting money, to secure ma< 
jorities for the minister, who was ihen fighting his buttles iu 
the House of Commons. 

1 (irenrille Papers, lii. 145. 

1 Ibbl 144. 

■ King's Letlera to LordNoHh; Lord Brougham's Works, nl. 157. Mr. 
Robinnon, or Secretaiy to the TreuBur;, bnd the mBnaj^ement of tb« UouM 
of CommnEs, and wBs Ibe depositor)' of the Licrt rougt, suppoBfld to con- 
t«in Ihe inmes of meraberB ralaineil by ministers. — tymxiili .Item 
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Th* wyvt«m of bribery did not long survive the ministrj 
of Lotti North.' It may not liave wholly died 
iHiiMtf «• out; and baa probably been since reBorted lo, on 
rare and exceptional occasions. But the power- 
ful aod jHjpulnr ad mi nisi ration of Mr. Piit did not need such 
support The Crown had triumphed over parties, — its in- 
fluence was supreme, — and Mr. Pitt himself, however pro- 
file ill ihe di^tribulion of lionora lo his adherents, was of 
too lofiy a chai-ucter, to encourage the bareness of his meaner 
followers. 

Aoolher instinimcnt of corruption was found, fit the be- 
BhmrMiB gifi'ng of this reign, in the raising of money for 
loMjiodioi- the public service, by loans and lotteriea. This 
form of bribery, though leas direct, was more capa- 
ble of proof. A bribe could be given in secret ; the value 
of scrip was notorious. In March, 1763, Lord Bute con- 
Lwd Buw'i Iractcd a loan of three millions and a half, for 
io.n, i;a8. t)|g public service; and having distribuied shares 
among his friends, — the scrip immediately ro^^e to a premi- 
Din of 11 per cent in ihe market ! So enonnons a ml^^cal- 
culation of the terms upon which a loan could be negoiialed, 
is scarcely to be reconciled with honesty of purpose ; and, ac- 
coi'ding to the practice of that time, the minister was entirely 
free from control in the distribution of the shares. Here the 
country sustained a loss of 385,000/.; and the minister was 
openly charged with having enriched his political adherents, 
at the public expense. The bank-bills of Mr. Fox had been 
found so persuasive, that corruption was applied on a still 

' Mr. HsltBir aaya that liie prm-lice of dlrart bribery of Membera of P»p- 
lUmeot "i> genemll]' fiuppoeedUi have ceued about tbe tflrmfnationorthe 
American War." - C<m,l. HitL iii. 258. 

Mr. WilliHin Suiitti, Ude of [he oldest luemberB of Ihe House of Cnnimons, 
reUled the followiug sD»eclote of hia own time; — A gentleman, being nt 
Sir Benjamin Hamnielt's Bank, heard a Member, one of Lonl North's 
(Henda, vik to bii>'e a SOO/. bill " broken," wbiob was done; anil upon lbs 
'eavini; tbe bank, Sir B. Uanimelt saw a cover lying on tbe dour, 
licked up and put into bis itHend's hand, without < 
laed to tbe member, " witti Lard lUoTtWt compliments. 
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Urger scale, in order to secure the power of Ihe mitiiJler. 
The jiarticipadon of niHny meml)erB, in tbe profits of this 
iniquitous loan, could not be concealed; and tittle pains were 
taken to deny it.' 

The success of this expedient was not likely to be sooa 
forgotten. Stock-jobbing became the fashion ; and 
many members of Parliament were notoriously lo'i'' tna, 
concerned in it. Horace Walpole, the chief chron- 
icler of these scandals, states that, in 1767, sixty members 
were implicated in such transactions, and even the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer himself.^ Another contemporary. Sir 
George Colebrooke, gires nn account quite as circumstantial, 
of the monstrous corruption of the time. He says, " The 
Uuke of Grailon gave a dinner lo several of the principal 
men in the city, to settle llie loan. Mr. Townshend came in 
his nightgown, and after dinner, when the terms were settled, 
and every one present wished to inli-oduce some friend on 
the list of subscribers, he pretended to cast up tbe suma 
already subscribed, said the loan was full, huddled up his 
papers, got into a chair, and returned home, reserving to 
himself, by this maiicBUvre, a large share in the loan." * 

A fe«' years later, similar practices were expoiJed in an- 
other form. Lotteries were then a favorite source LotisriBi. 
of revenue ; and it appeared from ihe lists of subscribers in 
17<)9 and 1770, that shares had been allotted to several 
members of Parliament. On the 28d of April, 1771, Mr. 
Seymour moved for the list of persons who had subscribed 
to the lotteries of that year, alleging that it appeared from 
the hsta of 1769, that twenty thousand tickets had been dis- 
posed of to members of Parliament, which eold at a premium 
of nearly 21. each. His motion was refused.' On the 25th 
April, Mr. Cornwall moved lo prohibit any member from 

1 Pari. Hist. xv. I-WS; Adnlph.is, i. Ill; Historj- of (he late Minority, 
IffTi "TlieNortti Brilon," No. 4i: Lord Mahon's Hist v. 20. 
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receiving morn llian twunly licbeU. He stated that he was 
" ctTlaiiil^r iiit'ornied." that fifty mtmbers of Parliament liad 
eacli BubMribt^ fur five huudrud liukeis, wliich would real- 
ise a profit of WOOL, and secure llie aiinidter Gfty voltja. 
His moliun aliw was rtjected.' 

AgHLO, in 1781, the very circuniatance^^ of Lord Bute's 
Lam Nnrth'. flagilious loan, were repealed under Lord Norlh. 
i«i.,i™i. ^ ig^„ ^f i2,000,000i was then contracted, to 
defray the coat of tlte diuiBtrous American war, of which 
lultery-lickele funned a parL Its terms were bo favorable 
to the subscribers, that suddenly tlie scrip, or omnium, rose 
nearly 1 1 per cenL' The minister was assailed with inju' 
riou» reproaches, and his conduct was repeatedly denounced 
in Parliament as wilfully corrupt. 'Iliese charges were not 
made by obscure men ; but by the Marquess of Bocking- 
bam, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, Mr. Byng, Sir G. Savile, and 
other eminent members of Opposition. It was computed by 
Mr. Fox, ihat a profit of 900,000/. would bo di;rived from 
the loan ; and by others, tliat half t]i6 loan was subscribed 
for by members of the Hou^e of Commons. Lord Bock- 
ingham said, " the loan was made merely for the purpose of 
corrupting ihe Parliament to support a wicked, impolitic, 
and ruinous war." Mr. Fox declared, again and again, that 
a large sum had been placed in the " hands of the minister 
to be granted as dotiemtrt to members of that House, . , . 
as a means of procuring and continuing a majority in the 
House of Commons, upon every occasion, and to give 
strength and support to a bud administration." ^ 

1 Wslp. Ham. \v. S20; Cbatbam's Comtp. W. \ii, n.; Pari. HIM. xvjL 

186. 

> Sir P. J. Gierke, on the 8lh March, eaid it had risen fVum 9 to 11 In tb« 
Alley that daj. LuH North said it had onir risen to H, atid hnd rallen 
■gaiu to 71. Lord Kovkint^hBm eHtinialud it il lU per uent. 

■ Debates in the CommoiiB, Tlh, Sih, ISth, and 14lh Mareb, and in ths 
Ixirds, SlRt Mardi, 1181; Pari. Hiatory, xxi. 1334-I38a; Rwkingham 
Ham. ii. 43T; Lord J. Kussell'e Life of Fox, i. 236-^ 1. Wraxull'a Mem. 
1i. 360-ST5. AmoDK the lubacrilMira to thia loan were teven membun (ta 
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The wore! ft-ature of Ihls form of con-uplion, was ils ex- 
ceRHive and extravagant cost to the country. If members 
of Parliament were to be bribed at all, — bank-noles, ju- 
diciously distributed, were far theaper tban improvident 
loans. Lord Bute hud purchased a majorily, on the pre- 
liminaries of peace, with ihii-ty or forly ihousand pounds. 
Loi-d North's experiment laid a burden upon the people of 
nearly a million. It was bud enough that the representa- 
tives of the people should be cori'upted ; and to pay so high 
a price tor their corruption was a cruel aggravation of the 

i-aising anoilier loan, did not 
venture to repeat these scandalu ; but disappointed j^^ yBrtht 
his friends by a new system of close subsci'ip lions. '^'^ ^i*^ 
riiis arrangement did not escape animadversion ; but it was 
the geiin of ihe modern form of contracts, by sealed teit- 
ders.* Mr. Pitt bad himself condemned the turmer ihkoiiHdd- 
ayslem of jobbing-loans and lolteries ; and when ^"J^'b^j^,, 
he commenced his series of loans (or t!ie French ^'"^ 
revolutionary war in 1793, he look effectual means to dia- 
conlinue it. That the evil had not been exa^erated, may 
be inferred from the views of that sagacious statesman, a4 
expounded by his biographer and friend Dr. Tomline. Mr. 
PiiC "Laving, while in opposition, objected to the practice 
of his predecessors in distributing beneficial shares of loans 
and lottery-lick eL'<, under the mai'ket price, among tbeir 
private friends, and the Parliaraenlary supporters of tht 
Government, adopted a new plan of contracting for loans 
and latteries by means of sealed projjoi'als fivm different 
persons, which were opened in the prer^ence of each other*, 
and while this competition insured to the public, the best 
terms which could be obtained under existing cii'cu instances, 

70,0001; others for 50,0001. ; and one for 100,000i.: but tlie greater 
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it cut off a very improper source of showing favor to indt 
viduals, and increasing ministerial influence." ^ 

One other form of Parliamentary corruption yet remains 
Oontractort. to be noticed. Lucrative contracts for the public 
service, necessarily increased by the American war, were 
found a convenient mode of enriching political supporters. 
A contract to supply rum or beef for the navy, was as great 
a pi-ize for a member, as a share in a loan or lottery. This 
species of reward was particularly acceptable to the com* 
mercial members of the House. Nor were its attractions 
confined to the members who enjoyed the contracts. Con- 
stituents being allowed to participate in their profits, were 
zealous in supporting government candidates. Here was 
another source of influence, for w^hich again the people paid 
too dearly. Heavy as their burdens were becoming, they 
were increased by the costly and improvident contracts, 
which this system of Parliamentary jobbing encouraged. 
The cost of bribery in this form, was even greater and more 
indefinite than that of loans and lotteries. In the latter 
case, there were some limits to the premium on scrip, which 
was public and patent to all the world; but who could esti- 
mate the profits of a contract loosely and ignorantly — not 
to say corruptly — entered into, and executed without ade- 
quate securities for its proper fulfilment ? These evils were 
notorious ; and efforts were not wanting to correct them. 

In 1779 Sir Philip Jennings Gierke obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to disqualify contractors from sitting in Par- 
liament, except where they obtained contracts at a public 
bidding; but on the 11th of March, the commitment of the 
bill was negatived.^ Again, in February 1780, Sir Philip 
renewed his motion, and succeeded in passing his bill through 
the Commons, without opposition ; but it was rejected by 
the Lords on the second reading.' In 1781 it was brought 

1 Life of Pitt, iii. 533. 

2 Pari. Hist xx. 123-129. 
s Pari. Hist. xxi. iU. 
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forward a third time, but was theo lost in the House of 
Commons.' 

Meanwhile, Lord North's adminialration was falling ; the 
Opposition were pledged to diminish the influence of Ibo 
Crown, and lo fuilher Che cause of economic reform ; and in 
1782, Sir Philip was able to bring in his bill, and carry lh« 
second reading.^ In committee, Mr. Fox introduced clauses 
which omitted the exception in favor of conlracts obtaine< 
al a public bidding, and extended it to existing as well ai 
future contnicts. Immediately afterwanla, the Rockingham 
ministry coming into office, adopted a measure so consonant 
with their own policy ; and, under such auspice?, it was at 
length passed." It was another legislative condemnation of 
corrupt influences in Parliament. 

In weigliing the evidence of parlianieiilary coiTupfion, 
which 18 accessible lo us, allowance must be 
made for tbe hostility of many of the witnesses, amnrf bj 
Charges wei-e made against the government of 
the day, by its bitterest opponents ; and may have been ex- 
aggerated by the hard coloring of party. But they were 
made by men of high character and political eminence ; and 
so generally was their truth acknowledged, that every abuse 
complained of, was ultimately condemned by Parliament. 
Were all the measures for restraining corruption and undue 
influence groundless ? Were the evils sought to be corrected 
imaginary ? The historian can det-ire no better evidence of 
contemporary evils, than the judginenl of successive Parlia- 

1 Pari. Hift. xxi. 1380. 

"Pari. Hist, xxii. 1214, 1335,1366. Debates, IBth March ; ISthandlTlli 
April; Ii>t and STtli May, 1783. 

■ The Bill confained an exception in BivDr of persons lubscribinB to a 
public luui. It was said, hovever, that the Inan was a more dangerous en- 
gine of influence than conlracis, and ultimately ihe exception was omitted, 
" it being gencrullj- nndeixtuod that a tcpiirate Bill should he brought in 
Cor that puTpoSB," which, howei-er, was never done. This matter, as stated 
iD the detjaCes, is eiceedirtgly obtcure and inconsistent, and scarcely (n ha 
reli-id upgn, thuagh it was frequently adTerled to, in diseiis^iBg the quel- 
tioB of Baron RothacEild'g disabiliiy in 186.^. 
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menb, — pronounced again and again, and rarified by poster 
hj.' The wi^om of ibe legi.-lature averted the ruin of (he 
eoiuiilution, which the philo«ophical Uontesquiua had pre- 
diclpd, when he said, " II [lenn lorgque la puii^sance ]egigla 
tJTe aera pins eorronipue que rex^utrice." ' 

Such was ibe slate of eociely in the first years of Ihe 
MffHoi- reign of George III. that the vices of the gov- 
US^ emmeDt received little correction from public 
" ■"- opinion. A corrupt gyslem of government rep- 
resented but loo faithfully, (he prevalent corruption of eociety. 
Uen of the highest rank openly rioled in drunkenness, 
gambling, and debauchery : the clei^ were indifferent to 
religion: the middle' cloeses were coarse, ignoraai, and sen~ 
euiil ; and the lower cla:^aea brutalized by neglect, poverty, 
and evil examples. The tastes and habits of Ihe age were 
low : iia moral and intellectual standard was debased. All 
cbisses were wanting in refinemeDt, and nearly all in educa- 
tk>n. Here were abounding maierlak for venal senntors, 
greedy place-hunters, and corrupt electors. 

Having viewed the imperfections of the representative 
iiowpopnUr Bystem, and the various forms of corruption by 
iwre kopi which tlie constitution was formerly disfigured, we 
*""■ pause to inquire how popular principles, states- 

manship, and public virtue were kept alive, amid such ad- 
verse influences ? * The country was great and glorioua ; 
and iis history, — though siained with many blots, — is such 
as Englishmen may justly contemplaEe with pride. The 

1 In painting the p 



•"Of bH ingenious inalrnraenla of deFpolisra,'' said Sydney Smith. "I 
moat commend s popular uuemblv- wtiere tlie niajorily arc paid and faired, 
■ad a tew bold and sble men, by their brave spwehes, make the people ba 
llara ihuy art frrt — Mem. ii. 311, 
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people, if enjoying leas freedom than in laler timu^ were yet 
tbe freest people in tlie world. Their laws, if inferior to 
modern jurisprudence, did not fall short of ihe enlighten- 
ment of tiie age, in which Parliament designed them. How 
are these contrasts to be explained and reconciled ? How 
were the people saved from misgovernment ? What were 
the antidotes to the baneful abuses which prevailed ? In tbe 
first place, parliamentary government attracted the ables 
men to the service of the slate. Whether they owed theii 
Beats to the patronage of a peer, or (o the suffrages of their 
fellow-countrymen, ihey equally enlightened Parliament by 
their eloquence, and guided the national councils by their 
statesmanship. In tbe next place, the representation, — 
limited and anomalous as it was, — comprised some popular 
elements ; and tbe House of Commons, in the worst times, 
still professed its responsibility to the people. Noi* can it be 
denied that tbe small cla^^s, by whom a majority of the House 
of Commons was returned, were the most instiueted and en- 
lightened in the counlry ; and as Englishmen, were generally 
true to principles of freedom. 

Two other causes, which exercised a wholesome restraint 
upon Parliament and the governing class, are to be found in 
the divisions of party, — finely called by Sir Bulwer Lytton 
" tbe sinews of freedom," — and tbe growing influence of 
the press. However prone the ruling party may sometimes 
have been to repress liberty, the party in opposilion were 
forc«d to rely upon popular principles ; and pledged to main- 
lain ihem, at least for a time, when tbey succeeded to power. 
Party again supplied, in some degree, the place of intelligent 
public opinion. As yet the great body of tbe people had 
neither knowledge nor influence ; but those who enjoyed 
jiolitical power, were encouraged by their rivalries and am- 
bition, not less than by their patriotism, to embrace those 
principles of good government, which steadily made their 
way in our laws and institutions. Had all parties combined 
against popular rights, .nothing short of another revolutiou 
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oould Imvc overllirown ihem. But es ihej were divided and 
opposed, Uie people obtained extended liberties, betoi-e thej' 
were in a position U vi-est them Trom iheir rulers, by meane 
of a free repres^ntuiioi. 

Meanwbile tbe press was grnduAlly treuling a more ele- 
saled public opinion, to which all partiea were obliged to 
deter. It was long, however, beiiire thai great polilical agent 
performed ila office worthily. Before the press can be in- 
structive, there must he enlightenment, and public spirit 
among the people : it takes its color from society, and reflects 
its prevailing vices. Hence, while flagrant abuses in the 
government were tolerated by a corrupt society, the press was 
▼enal, — teeming with scurrilous libeU and factious false- 
hoods, in Ibe interests of rival parties, — and di^Bgured by 
all the faults of a depraved political morality. Let us be 
thankful that principles of liberty and public virtue were so 
strong, as constantly to advance in »>ciety, in the press, and 
in the goTeroment of the country. 

The glaring defects and vices of the representative system, 
Argntnenti which have now been exposed, — the rcBtricted 
ien^j^ and unequal IVancbise, the bribery of a limited 
**"■ electoral body, and the corruption of tbe rejire- 

sentatives themselves, — formed the strongest ai^umenta for 
pai'liamentary reform. Some of ihem had been piartially 
corrected ; and some bad been ineffectually ejtposed and 
denounced; but tbe chief evil of all, demanded a bolder 
and more hazardous remedy. The theory of an equal rep- 
resentation, — at no lime very perfect, — had, in tbe course 
of ages, been entirely subverted. Decayed boroughs, with- 
out inhabitants, — the absolute properly of noblemen, — and 
populous towns without electors, returned members to the 
House of Commons ; but great manufacturing cities, dia- 
tinguifbcd by their indu:5try, wealtli, and intelligence, were 
without representatives- 
Schemes for partially rectifying these inequalities were 
proiHised nl various times, by statesmen of vei-y different 
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■ipiuiona. Lord Chalham van the first to advocate refbnn 
opeaking, in 1766, of the borough represeniation. LordChnt- 
he called it " ihe rotten part of our constitution ; " oi'^R)^'™' 
and said, "It cannot continue a century. If it ""O- 
doea not drop, it must be amputated."' In 1770. iiitiMiy. 
he suggested that a third member should be added to evt'ry 
county, " in order lo counterbalance the weight of corrupt and 
Tenal boroughs." * Such was his opinion of the neceseily of 
measure of this character, that he said : " Beibre the end 
of this century, eitlier the Parliament will reform itself from 
wilhin, or be reformed with a vengeauce from without."' 
The nest scheme was that of a veiy notable poll- ^^ wiiii«i> 
lidan, Mr. Wilkes. More comprehensive than «''""'i i"^- 
Lord Chatham's, — il was framed to meef, more directly, the 
evils complained of. In 177G, he moved for a bill to give 
additional members to the Metropolis, and to Middlesex, 
York.'hii-e, and otiier large counties ; to disfranchise the rot- 
ten boroughs, and add (he electors to the county constitu- 
ency ; und lastly, to enfmnchi^^e Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Birmiugham, and " other rich populous trading towns." * 
His scheme, indeed, comprised nil the leading principles of 
parliamentary reform, which wei-c advocated for the next 
fifty years without success, and have been sanctioned within 



e for reforming the Commons, was brought 
forward by a peer. On the 3d June, 1780. in the 
midst of Lord George Gordon's riois, the Dulte of ninnii'. aui, 
Richmond presented a bill for estahli^ihing annual 



1 DebUes on tbe Addreii, JannBiy, 1766. 

' Walpoie'e Mem. iv. 58; Chatham's Corresp, i*. 167, where be pupjniru 
hl9 viewB by the precedent of a Scutch Act al lite R«voliiliun. Slriin{,'en 
were deluded during this debnle, whicli ia not repnrltd ill (be ParlmmBO' 
ttry Hisluiy. 

" Pari. Hist. XTii. 233, n. 

• Slsl March, 1T76, Pari. Ulst sviii. 12ST. The inotiDii waa ncgatirsd 
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parliaments, univerwil BiifFmgp, and equal electoral districts. 
It was rejected wilhout a division. 

Nor was the Duke'a exlravaganl proposal ad isolated eug 
gestion of hia nwn. Extreme changes were at this 
MbHDMrrfn- lime |)0]iular, — embracing annual parliaments, the 
' extinction of rotten boraiiglis, and universal Buf- 

frage. The graver statesmen, who were favomble to im- 
proved reprenentation, discountenanced all such proposals, 
likel; (o endanger the more practicable schemes of economic 
reform by which they were then endeavoring, — with every 
prospect of success, — to purify Parliament, and reduce the 
inUuence of the Ci-own. The petitioners by whom they were 
supported, prayed also for a more equal representation of 
■ the people ; but it was deemed prudent lo postpone for a Ume, 

the agitation of that question.* 
"I The disgraceful riots of Lord George Gordon, rendered 

this time unfavorable for the discussion of any political 
changes. The Whig party were charged with instigating 
and abetting these riols, just as, at a later period, they be- 
came obnoxious to imputations of Jacobinism. The occasion 
of the king's speech at the end of the session of 1780, was 
not lost by the tottering government of Lord North. His 
Majesty warned the people against " (he hazard of innova- 
tion ; " and artfully connected this warning, with a reference 
to " rebellious insurrections to resist or to reform the laws." ' 
Among the more moderate schemes discussed at this pe- 
riod, by the temperate supporters of parliamentary reform, 
was the addition of one hundred county members to the 
House of Common". It was objpcled to, however, by some 
of the leading Whigs, " as being prejudicial to the democrat- 
ical part of the Constitution, by throwing too great a weight 
into the scale of the aristocracy." * 
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Mr. Pitt was now commencing his great CRreer; and his 
early youth is memorable for (he advocacy of a 
measure, which his renowned father had nppcoved. 
His first motion on this Eubject was made in 1782, 
during the Rockingham administration. The time was well 
chosen, as tlial ministry was honorably distinguished by its 
exertions for the purification of Parliament. On the Tth 
May, after a call of the House, he introduced the subject in 
a speech, as wise and temperate as it wa^^ able. In analyz- 
ing the state of the representation, he described the Treasury 
and other nomination borouglis, without property, popula- 
tion, or trade; and the boroughs which had no property or 
stake in the country but their voles, which they sold to the 
highest bidder. The Nabob of Arcot, he i^id, had seven or 
eight members in that House : and might not a foreign Stale 
in enmity with this country, by means of such boroughs, have 
a party there? He concluded by moving for a committee 
of inquiry. He seems to have been induced lo adopt this 
course, in consequence of the ditSculties he had experienced 
in obtaining the agreement of the friends of reform, lo any 
specific proposal.' This motion was superseded by reading 
the order of the day, by a majority of twenty only.* 

Again, in 1783, while in opposition to the Coalition min- 
istry. Ml'. Pitt renewed his exertions in the same 
cause. His position had, in the mean lime, been otnaans, M«r 
Btrengthened by numerous petition?, with 20,000 ' ' 
signatures.* 

He no longer proposed a committee of inquiry, but came 
forward with three distinct resolutions : — 1st, 'i'hut effectual 
measures ought to be taken for preventing bribery and ex- 
pense at elections : 2d, That when the majority of voters for 
any borough should be convicted of corruption, before an 

1 Ann. Reg. X 
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election commiitee, the bomugh should be disfranchised, and 
the ULibi-itW minority entitled to vole for the couDtj : 3i), 
That an nddition rhuuld be made to the knigbti of the shire, 
and members for the metropolis. In eupport of hit resolu- 
tiona, be Htlribuied the disasters of the American war to the 
corrupt i^tHie of tbe House of Commons, and the secret influ- 
ence of tlie Crown, which, he said, " were napping ihe very ^ 
foundation of liberty, by corrupiion." Universal suffi-age be 
condemned ; and the disfranchisement of " rotten boroughs " 
lie as yet shrunk from proposing.', 

13etbrc Mr. Pill biui occasion again to expreRS his senti- 
ments, he hart been called to ihe head of affairs, 
miaoJiiD. and was carrying on hia memorable contest with 
"^"** the Coalition. On the 16th January, 1784, Mr. 
Duncombe presented a petition from the freeholders of York- 
shire, prnying tbe House to tuke into serious consideration 
the inadequate state of the representation of the people^ 
Mr. Pitt suppoi'ted it, saying, that he had been confirmed 
in hia opinions in favor of reform, by the recent conduct of 
the Opposition. "A temperate and moderate reform," lie 
eaid, "temperately and moderalely pursued, he would at all 
times, and in all situation:^, be ready to promote to the utmost 
of his power." At the same time, he avowed that his cab- 
inet were not united in favor of any such measure ; and that 
he despaired of seeing any cabinet unanimous in the cause. 
In this opinion Mr. Fox signllied his concurrence; but added, 
that BIr, Pitt had scarcely intzoduced one person into his 
cabinet, who would support bis views in regard to parlia- 
m^nlai'y reform.* 

The sincerity of Mr. Pitt's assurances was soon to he 

tested. In the new Parliament he found himself 

Hcfonn Bill, supported by a powerful majority; and he enjoyed 

' at once the confidence of the king and the favor 

of the people. Upon one question only, was he powerless. 

:. Mein. iii. lon. 
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To Ilia measure of pHiliamentarj- i-eform, the king was ad- 
verse,* — his cabinet were indifferent or utif'rieiidly ; and hi? 
followers in ihe House of Commons, could nol be brought to 
vote in its favor. Tlie Tories were generally op|.ioseil to it i 
and even a large portion of 'he Whips, including the Duke 
of Portland and Lord Fitzwilliani, failed lo lend it their sup- 
porl.* Public feeling had not jet been awakened to the 
necessity of reform ; and the legislature was so coustituted, 
(hat any effective scheme was hopeless. 

In the first session of the new Parliament he was nol pre- 
pared with any measure of his owti ; but he spoke and voted 
in favor of a raolion of Mr. Alderman Sawbridge ; and prom- 
ised tiiat, in the next session, lie shonid be ready to bring the 
question forward himself.' He redeemed this pledge, and on 
the 18th April, 1785, moved for leave to introduce a Bill 
" to amend Ihe representation of the people of England, in 
Pariiamenl." Having proved, by numerous references to 
history, that the represent at ion hail frequently 1)een changed, 
according to the varying circumstances of the country ; that 
many decayed boroughs had ceased to return members lo 
Parliament, while oiher boroughs had been raised or restoi'ed 
to that privilege; he proposed that seventy-tno members 
then returned by thirty-six decayed boroughs should be dis- 
tributed among Ihe counties and the Metropolis. But tills 
part of his scheme was accompanied by the startling proposal, 
that these boroughs should not be disfranchised, except with 
the consent of their proprietoi-s, who were to receive com- 
pensation from the State, amounting to a million sterling! 
He further proposed lo purchase the exclusive rights of ten 
corporations, for the benefit of their fellow-citizens ; and to 
obtain by the same means, the surrender of the right of 
returning members from four small boroughs, whose raeni' 
bers could be transferred to populous towns. By these sev- 
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4Tsl mean^ a hundred seaU were to be redistributed. Tha 
enlargemeDt of the county conslitueticy, by the addition of 
copyholders to llie freeholders, formed another part of his 
plnn. It wag eftimated that by thi^ change, and by rhe en- 
franchisemenl of great (owns, n total addition of ninety-nine 
tliDusand would be made to the electoral body. The portion 
of this Btiheme most open to objection v/ai that of compenNat- 
ing the proprietors of boroughs ; and he admitted that it 
"was a tender part; but at the same lime it had liecume a 
necessary evil, if any reform was to take place." Ii seem!) 
indeed, ihal not hoping to convince those interested in the 
exiBling state of the representation, of the expediency of 
Pefoi-m, he hud sought to purchase their support. The bor- 
oughs which were always in the market, he proposed to buy, 
on behalf of the State ; and thus to secure purity, through 
the instruments of corruption. Such a aacvifice of principle 
to expediency may have been necessary: hut it did not save 
Jiifl scheme of relbrm fram utter failure. His motion for 
leave to bring in the bill, was negatived by a majority of 
Beveniy-four.' 

As this was the last occasion on which Mr. Pitt advocated 
Mr pi«"irtB- ^^^ cause of parliamentary relbrm, his sincerity, 
"^'^- even at that time, has been called in question. 

He could scarcely have hoped to carry this measure ; but its 
failure was due to causes beyond his conti-ol. To ha*-e 
staked his power as a minister, upon the issue of a measure 
fifty years in advance of the public opinion of his day, — and 
which he had no power to force u|)on Pjirliament, — would 
have been the act of an enthusiast, rather than a statesman 
The blame of his subsequent inaction in the cause waa 
shared by the Whigs, who, for sevej'Hl years, consented 
to its entire oblivion. 

In the five ensuing years of Mr. Pitt's prosperous admin- 
istration, the word " Refoim " was scarcely whis- 
'- pcred in Parliament. At length, in 1790. Mr. 

74, Sues aJ8. I'arl. Hist. xxv. 432-47B; Tuiiiliiie's Lite ij 
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Flood moved for a bill to amend tiie representation of the 
people. Hia plan was to add one hundred raember3 to the 
House of Commons, to be elected by the resident household- 
ers of every county. Mr. Pitt, on thia oeca-sion, professed 
himself to be as firm and zealous a friend as ever to parlia- 
mentary reform ; but could not assent lo Mr. Flood's motion, 
which was superseded by the adjournment of the House.' 

Meanwhile, the cause of parliamentary reform had beeu 
advocated by several political associations, and '- mwia or 
more particularly by the « Friends of the People." """ '''"'^" 
This society embraced several men eminent in politics and 
literature ; and twenty-eight members of Parliament, of 
whom Mr. Grey and Mr. Er^^kine took the lead. It was 
agreed amongst them, that the subject should again be pressed 
upon the attention of ParliamenL 

And, accordingly, on the 30ih of April, 1792, Mr. Grey 
^■ave notice of a motion, in the ensuing session, for 
in inquiry into the representative system.' A few notteo.Both 
yeara earlier, the cause of retbrm, — honestly sup- ' 
ported by moderate men of all parties, — might have pre- 
vailed ; but the perils of the time had now become too grave 
to admit of its fiiir discussion. That ghastly revolution had 
burst forth in France, which for two generations, was destined 
to repress the liberties of England. Mr. Pitt avowed that 
he still retained his opinion of the propiiety of parliamentary 
reform ; but was persuaded that it could not then be safely 
tried. He saw no prospect of success, and great danger of 
anaivzhy and confusion in the attempt. "Ttiis is not a time," 
said he, " to make hazardous experiments." He had taken 
his stand against revolutionary principles, and every question 
with which they could he associated. Mr. Burke, tlie hon- 
ored reformer of an earlier period, anil in anoliier eau.-:e,' 

1 Pari. Hiit. xxviii. i63. 

* Mr. SptaliEr AddingtDn permilled » debate In iiri»c on this occa^'ipn, 
which, nccurdiiig (o Ilie atritler practice vf later limes, wouli 
wholly inadmissible. — tord Siilnuiuli'i Life, i.SS. 

* Mr Burke bad nevur auppDrted parliamEntarv reforui. 
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Mid many respected memberA of hU party, heDceforth mji- 
ported the mitiUter, and ranged themselves wiih the oppo- 
tteniit of rerorm. A period was commeDcing, not only hostile 
to nil change, but repre^ive of freedom of opinion ; and 
(he power of Mr. Pitt, as the champion of order agaiosl 
dvmoi'racy, wa^ nbsoluti.'.^ 

On the 6lh of May, 179:i, Mr. Grey broun;ht forward the 
Ur onr'f molion, of which he had given notice in the pre- 
uMtuB, 1.93- rious eeesion. First he presented a long and elab- 
orate petition fi-om the isociety of the Frienda of the People, 
exposing the abuses of the electoral systeni, and alleging 
carious grounds for parliarneiilary reform. This petition 
having been read, Mr. Grey proceeded to move that it be 
referred to the consideration of a conimillee. Like Mr. Pitt, 
on a former occasion, — and probably for ihe fame reasons, — 
be made no speciBc proposal ; but contented himself with ar- 
giimenla against the existing system. A more unauilable time 
for such a motion could not have been found. The horrors of 
the French resoluiion had lately reached their climax, in the 
execution of the King: many British subjects had avowed 
thuir synipalhy with revolulionaiy principles: the country 
wiu ut war with the French republic; the Whig party had 
been broken up ; and (he great body of the people weru 
aliinned for the safely of their institutions. At such a time, 
the most moderate proposali^ were discountenanced ; and 
after two nighla' debate, Mr. Grey's motion found only forty- 
one supporters.' 

Aller each discouragement, and under circumstances so 
Hr 0™?"" adverse, Mr, Grey did not attempt to renew the 
nioiiuo, 1797. diaciission of Parliamentary reform, until 1797. 
He now had a definite plan ; and on the 26th May, he moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for carrying it into effect. He 
county members from ninety-two to 
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one hundred and tliirteen, by giving (wo membera to eufli of 
llie Ihreu ridinga of the rouniy of York, instead of two for 
tlie wliole county, and by Bimihir additions to other large 
pountlea ; and to admit copyholders and leaseholders for 
tenna of years, as well a-i freeholders, to the countj- fraiichiRp. 
As regiii'ds the borough?, he proposed to aubslitule for the 
numerous riglils of election, one uniform houseliold franchise. 
And in order to diminish the expense of elections, he sug- 
gested that the poll should be taken, throughout the whole 
kingdom, at one time. His pcheme comprised, in fiict, an out- 
line of the great measui'C, which this eminent statesman was 
nltimately destined to mature, aa the consummation of his 
labors duruig half a century. His motion was seconded by 
Mr. Erskine, in a speech which went far to contradict the 
assertion, — no often made, — that in the House of Commons 
this great forensic orator was wholly nneqnal to his repu- 
tation. At once eloquent, impassioned, and argumentative, 
it displayed tboiie rare qualities, which liave never been 
equalled at the British bar, and not otlen in the senate. The 
motion was also supported, in an admirable speech, by Mr. 
FoK. But vain were moderate and well-considered plane, — 
Tain were eloquence and argument. The feelings, fears, and 
prejudices of the people were adverse to the cause : reform 
being now confounded with revolution, and reformers with 
Jacobins. Whatever was proposed, — more was said to be 
intended j and Paine and the " Righu of Man " were per- 
versely held up, as the true exponents of the reformer's 
creed. The motion was rejected by a large majonly.^ 

Again ihe question slept for many years. The early part 
of the present century was a period i-carcely more 
favorable for (he discussion of parliamentiiry re- ^ouragBmrnt 
form, than the first years of the French revolution. "' "*'™' 
The prodigious efforts of the country in carrying on the war, 
■ — victories and disasters, — loans, taxes, and subsidies, — 
engrossed (he attention of Parliament, and the thoughts of 
1 Pari. Ilinl. x:cxiii. 644. Ayea 01, Noea 2r,B. 
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the people. The restoration of peace was succeeded by other 
circumstances, almost equally uupropitious. The extreme 
pressure of the war upon the industrial resources of the coun- 
try, had occasioned sufiTering and discontent amongst the 
working classes. The Grovernment were busy in repressing 
sedition ; and the governmg classes, trained under a succes* 
sion of Tory administrations, had learned to scout every 
popular principle. Under such discouragements, many of 
the old supporters of reform, either deserted the cause, or 
shrank from its assertion ; while demagogues of dubious 
character, and dangerous principles, espoused it. ^ Hampden 
Clubs,** and other democratic associations, — chiefly composed 
of working men, — were demanding universal suffrage and 
annual Parliaments, which found as little favor with the ad- 
vocates of reform, as with its opponents ; and every moderate 
scheme was received with scorn, by ultra-reformers.* 

But notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the question 
of reform was occasionally discussed in Parlia- 

Sir F Bur- 

dett'spian, ment. In 1809, it was revived, after the lapse of 

1809. . 

thirteen years. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, — who had 
first fought together in support of the same principles, and 
afterwards on opposite sides, — were both no more : Mr. 
Grey and Mr. Erskine had been called to the House of 
Peers ; and the cause was in other hands. Sir Francis Bur- 
dett was now its advocate, — less able and influential than his 
predecessors, and an eccentric politician, — but a thorough- 
bred English gentleman. His scheme was such as to repel 
the support of the few remaining reformers. He proposed 
that every county should be divided into electoral districts ; 
that each district should return one member; and that the 
franchise should be vested in the taxed male population. So 
wild a project found no more than fifteen supporters.* 

On the 13th June, 1810, Earl Grey, in moving an address 
Bari Grey, ^" ^^^ State of the nation, renewed his public con- 
^^^^ nection with the cause of reform, — avowed his 

1 Com. Journ. Ixv. 360, &c. 

2 Hansard's Deb., 1st Ser., ziv. 1041. Ay*'^ U Nces 74. 
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adherence to llie Beiitiraenta lie had alwuj's expressed, — and 
pi-omiged his future support to any temperate and judicious 
plan, for the correetion of abuses io the repi'escntatJon. He 
was tbllou'iid by Lord Erekine, in ihe same honorabli^ 
avowal.» 

In 1818, Sir F. Burdett, now the Chairmsn of the Hamp- 
den Club of London, propo.^ed I'esolutions in fiivor g),^. Bur- 
of universal male suffrage, equal electoral districts, *'"'• '^is-W- 
vote by ballot, and annual Parliamenls. His motion was 
seconded by Lord Cochrane i hut found not another sup- 
porter in the House of Commons. At this time, there were 
numerous public meetings in favor of universal suffrage; 
and reform associations, — not only of men but of women, — 
were engaged in advancing the same cause. And as many 
of these were advocating female suHrage, Sir F. Burdett, to 
avoid misconstruction, referred to male suH'rage ouly.^ 

In 1819, Sir F. liuj-delt again brought forward a motion 
on the subject. He pro|tosed tliat the House should, early in 
the next session, lake into its consideration the slate of the 
representation. In ihe debate, Lord John Russell, who had 
recently been admitted to Parliament, expressed his opinion 
in favor of disfranchising such boroughs as were notoriously 
corrupt. The motion was superseded by reading the orders 
of the day.' 

At the commencement of the following session. Lord John 
Russeil, — whose name has ever since been honor- |y,rj.i. Rn>. 
ably associated with the cause of reform, — pro- ""■ '^■ 
posed his first moitoii on the subject. In the preceding 
session, he had brought under the notice of the House the 
Bcandaluus proceedings at Grarapound. He now took broader 
ground, and embraced thf general eviU of the electoral sys- 
tem.* The lime was not favorable to moderate counsels. 

1 naiisanl'B Deb., 1st Scr., xvii. 569, 590. 

" See a leBmed and ingeiiiaua artiile In llie Fldln. Rev., .laauaiy, 1818 
by Sir J. Mntkiiiloslt, on linlvurs-al Siiffnige, Art. viii. 
■ HsDaard-H Del)., l»l Ser,, si. mU. 
* Ibid. ili. 303, lOUl. 
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On one side were the intemperate advocates of universal 
suflrage : on the other the stubborn opponents of all change 
in the representation.^ But such was the moderation of 
Lord John*s scheme of reform, that it might have claimed 
the support of the wiser men of all parties. He showed, in 
a most promising speech, that in former times decayed 
boroughs had. been discharged from sending members, and 
populous places summoned by writ to return them ; he de- 
scribed the wonderful increase of the great manufacturing 
towns, which were unrepresented ; and the corruption of the 
smaller boroughs, which sold their franchise. He concluded 
by moving resolutions : — 1. That boroughs in which noto- 
rious bribery and corruption should be proved to prevail, 
should cease to return members, — the electors not proved 
guilty, being allowed to vote for the county: 2. That the 
right thus taken from corrupt boroughs, should be given to 
great towns with a population of not less than 15,000, or to 
some of the hirgest counties : 3. That further means should 
be taken to detect corruption ; and lastly, that the borough 
of Grampound should cease to send members. 

As the motion was met by the government in a concilia- 
, tory manner ; and as Lord Castlereagh was ready 

Grampound "^ . . « . >, 

DisfmnchiHe- to coucur in the disfranchisement of Grampound ; 
Lord John Russell consented to withdraw his reso- 
lutions, and gave notice of a bill for disfranchising Gram- 
pound.^ The progress of this bill was interrupted by the 
death of the king ; but it was renewed in the following ses- 
sion, and reached the House of Lords, where after evidence 
being taken at the bar, it dropped by reason of the proroga- 
tion. Again it was passed by the (Commons, in 1821. That 
House had given the two vacant seats to the great town of 

1 Notwithstanding the small encouragement given at this time to th« 
cause of reform, it was making much progress in public opinion. Sydney 
Smith, writing in 1809, said: ^*I think all wise men should begin to turn 
their minds refonnwards. We shall do it better than Mr. Hunt or Mr 
Cobbett. Done it must, and tcill be." — Mem, ii. 191. 

SI Hansard's Deb., 1st Sen, xli. ia91-U22. 
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Leeila ; but the Lords still avoided the recogniiion of sucii 
principle, hy assigning two additional members to the counter 
of York : in which form the bill wa3 at length agreed to.' 

In 1821, two motions were made relating to Parliamen- 
lary reform, the one by Mr. Lamblon, and the „ , . 
other hy Lord John Russell. On the 17ih April, um'> propo- 
the former explained his scheme. In lieu of the ' 
borough rcpreaunlation, he proposed to divide counties into 
districts i^ntaiaing twenty-live thousand inhabitants, each re 
turning a member, — to extend the franchise for such dl^ 
tricia, to all householders paying taxes, — to facilitate polling 
by means of numerous polling-booths, and by enabling over- 
seers to receive votes, — and to charge the necessary ex- 
penses of evei-y election upon the poor-rates. To the county 
constitueneies be propo^ied 10 add copyholders, and leasehold- 
ers for terms of years. After a debate of two days, his mo- 
tion was negatived by a majority of twelve.' On the 9th of 
May, Lord John Russell moved resolutions with a ^^ . n 
view to the discovery of bribery, the disfranchise- "H's pi™, 
menC of corrupt boroughs, and the transfer of the 
right of returning members, to places which had increased in 
wealth and population. His resolutions were superseded by 
the previous question, which was carried by a majority of 
thirty-one.' 

In 1822, Lord John Russell having, as be said, " served 
an apprenticeship in the cause of reform," again And in 1822, 
pressed the matter upon the notice of the House. The cry 
lor universal suffrage bad now subsided, — tranquillity pre- 
vailed throughout the country, — and no circumstance couhl 
be ui^ed as unfavorable to its fair considerati9n. After 
showing the great increase of the wealth and intelligence of 
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ihe MBinrry, ho proposed the addition of sutly members to 
UiA countiiK, and forly lo tlie great towns ; and, — noE to iu- 
ertitB Ibe toiul Dumber of the House of Commons, — Li? 
atngtmed that one hutidre<l of the sniallest boroughs slioultl 
wdi lose one of iheir two members. Hb motion, reduced 
lo ■ modest resolution, " that tlie pre:<eut state of representa- 
tion required serioad oon^ideration," was rejected by a ma- 
jority o( one hundred and five.' 

Ill 1823, Lord John renewed his motion in the same terms. 
In 18^ He was now supported by numerous petition^ — 
and amongst Ihe number by one from seventeen thousand 
freeholders of the county of York ; but after a short debate, 
wan defeated by a majority of one hundred and eleven.^ 
A^^in, in 1826, Lord John proposed the same resolution 
to the IIou!;e ; and pointed out forcibly, that the 
Hii'a uouua, increasing wealth and intt-'lligence of the people, 
were daily aggravating the inequality of the rep- 
renentalion. Nomination boroughs continued to reiurn a 
large proportion of the members of the House of Commons, 
while places of enormous population and commercial pros- 
perity were without representatives. After an interesting 
debate, his resolution was negatived by a majority of one 
hundred and twenty-four.' 

In 1629, a proposal for reform proceeded from an uiiex- 
pected quarter, and was based upon principles en- 
g^^wn, tirely novel. The measure of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion had recently been carried ; and many of its 
mptHtnants, of the old Torj- party, — disgusted with their own 
K«^lt>ns by whom it had been forwarded, — were suddenly 
L Wrt^'W'twi lo the 'cause of ptrl i am entary reform. Eepreseut- 
k^tqit th«ir ugiiniuns, Lord Dlandford, on the 2d June, submitted 
^%i|#M W tlM Bubject. He apprehended that liie Roman 
tWWld now enter the boi'o ugh -market, and purchase 
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seata for their representatives, in such nurabew »3 1q en<!an- 
ger our Protestant conslilution. His resotuiiona tondetnoing 
clo8B and corrupt boroughs, found only forty supporters, and 
were rejected by a majority of seventy-four.^ At the com- 
mencement of the next sesi^lon, Lord Blitndford repeated 
tticse views, in moving an amendment (o the address, rcpre 
Benting the necessity of improving tlie representation. Be- 
ing secouded by Mr. O'Conuell, his anomalous position as e 
reformer was manifest.' 

Soon aflerwards he moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
re:itore the constitutional influence of the Commons in the 
Parliament of England, which contained an elaborate ma- 
chinery of reform, including the restoration of wages to mem- 
bers.' His motion served no other purpose, than iliat of 
reviving discussions upon the general question of refoj-ra. 

But in the mean time, quesiiousof less general application 
had been discussed, which eventually produced NDRhKmptoii 
the most important results. The disclosures which ^^^ """ 
followed the general election of 1826, and the con- '■^®'-*'- 
duct of the government, gave a considerable impulse to the 
cause of reform. The coiporutions of Northampton and 
Leicester were alleged to have applied large sums from the 
corporate funds, for the support of ministerial can- j.,,,, aiat, 
didates. In the Northampton case. Sir Robert «"- 1^""' 
Peel went so far as to maintain the right of a corporation to 
apply its funds to election purposes; but the House could not 
be brought to concur in such a principle ; and a committee 
uf inquiry was appointed.* In the Leicester case, all inquiry 
was Buccessfully resisted.' 

Next came two cases of gross and notorious bribery, — 
Penryn and East Retford. They were not worse p,nrjn«ki 
ihao those of Shoi-eham and Grampound, aid ^^''"''''"' 
might have been as easily disposed of; hut, — iBaa-ar. 

I Banssrd's thib., 2d Ser., xii. 1673. Afea 40, Noes 1] 
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trealed williuui ju(l){ia«iil by ifae njinislers, — i hey precipi- 
tated ■ ronienl, wlikh ended in ibe triuropb of refurm- 

Penrj'ii liad long been nolorious for iu cormptioD, which 
had bct^n ulri-ndj' Iwiiw exposed ; ' yet Ibe mtaisters resolved 
10 deal ten l«rlj' wilh it> Instead of disfrancbi'lng so corrupt 
U boraugb, they followed the precedent of Shoreham ; and 
pro|)Oftud to cmbntce the adjaceal hundreds, in tlie privilege 
of ruiurning members. But true to the principle? he had 
Hlreiid^ carried out in the case of Grampound, Lord JoIid 
RuMell aucceetled in introducing an amendmeut in the bill 
by wliii'h iliH boruugb was to be entirely disfranchised.' 

Ill the case of Kuat iftetfuid, a bill wus brought iu to dis- 
fraiii-'hise thiit borough, and to enable the town of Binning- 
ham to reium two rtpreaeatativea. And it was intended by 
the reformers, to transfer the franchise from Penryn to 
Manchester. Tlie seosiou closed without the accomplisb- 
meni of either of these objects. The Penryn Disfranchiae- 
ment bill, having passed the Commons, had drapped in the 
Lords ; and the East Retford bill had not yet passed the 
Commons. 

In the next sesBion, two bills were ihlroduced ; one by 
B >nd '^""^ ''**'"' '*"**''*'• ^°'' transferring the franchise 
ki^|U|<ni from Penryn to Manchester ; and another by Mr. 
TeniiyBon, for di.-franchiaing East Retford, and 
giving repreaenltitivea to Birminghum.' The government 
proposed n compramise. If both boroughs wete disfran- 
chised, they olFerud, in one case to give two members to a 
|>opulouH town, and in the other to the adjoining hundreds.'* 
When the I'enryn bill had already reached the House of 
Lords, — wliere its reception was extremely doubtful, — iLe 
East Retford bill came on for discu^ion in the Commons. 
The government now opposed the tmnaferrence of the fnin- 
fUise to Birmingham. Mr. Huskisson, however, votid for 
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It! and his proffered resignation being accepted by the 
Duke of WellingioD,' led to tbe wilhdrawal of Lord Pa!- 
mer^ton, Lord Dudley, Mr, Lamb, and Mr. Grant, — tlie 
most lilieral members of the government, — the friends and 
rolleagues of the lale Mr. Canning. The cabinet wait now 
entirely Tory; and less disponed than ever, to make cuii- 
cessioQj to the returmera. The Penryn bill was soon aftci-- 
wurds thrown out by the Lords ou the second reading; 
and tbe East Retford bill, — having been amended so as to 
i-etain the franchise in ihe hundreds, — was abandoned in 
the Commons.* 

It was the opinion of many attentive observers of these 
limes, that the concession of demands 3o reason- ptopoBii to 
able would have aiTested, or postponed for many te^^W" 
J 'iirs, the progress of reform. They were re- Kod'S'nchw. 
sisted ; and further agitation waa encouraged. In '"' "-^a). 
1830, Lord John Russell, — no longer hoping to deal with 
Penryn and East Rt^lford, — proposed at once to enfranchise 
Leeds, Birmingham, and Manchester; and lo provide that 
the three next places proved guilty of corruption, should he 
altogether disfranchised.' Hia motion was oppo.sed, mainly 
on the ground that if the franchise were given to these 
towns, the claims of other large towns could not afterwanls 
be resisted. Where, then, were such concessions to stop ? 
It is remarkable that on this occasion, Mr. Huskisson said 
of Lord Sandon, who had moved an amendment, that lie 
"was J' on ng, and would yet live lo see the day when iho 
representative franchise must l>e granted lo the great manu- 
facturing districts. lie thought sucb a time fast approach- 
ing ; and that one day or other, His Majesty's ministers 
would come down lo that House, to propose such a measure, 
as necessary for the salvation of the country." Williin a 
year, Ibis prediction had been verified ; though ihe unforlti- 
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did not live to see iu fulfilmenL The motion 
b; a majority or forty-«ight ; ' and tbus an- 
otbvr moderate pru[>oul, — free (roin the ohj<!Ciions wliich 
luid bevn urged ag»inal diBfranchisemeni, and not affecting 
aiijr existing rifilils, — was sacrificed [o a nurrow aiid obeti- 
lule dread of innoTalioo. 

In iblit game ses-iion, other proposals were made of a 
iniMT pmoo. widely different character. Mr. O'Coniiell moved 
»!• In IBW. reauluiiuna in favor of universal siiffrajje, trien- 
nial Parliam«iil)>, and vote by ballot. Lord John Russell 
moved lo aitb^Iiiute oiher resolutions, providing for the en- 
frai)chL«ement of large lown^ and giving additional members 
lo populous eouniies ; while any increa^ of the numbers of 
llie Hou!>e of Commons was avoided, by disfranchising soma 
of the smaller boroughs, and restj-aiuing oEhera from sending 
more than one roereber.* Sir Robert Peel, in ilie course of 
the debate, said : " They had lo consider whether there was 
DoL, on the wliole, a genera! representation of the people in 
that House; and whether the popular voice was not suffi- 
ciently heard. For himself he thought that it was." This 
opinion was but the prelude lo a more memorable declara- 
tion, by the Duke of Wellington. Both the motion and the 
amendment failed ; but discussions so frequent served to 
awaken public sympulhy in [he cause, which great events 
were soon to arouse into enthusiasm. 

At the end of this session. Parliament was dissolved, in 
rHwwiiiiion In consequence of the defllh of George IV. The 
"**'' government was weak, — parties had been com- 

pletely disorganized by the passing of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, — much discontent prevailed in the country; 
and the question of parliamenlary reform, — which had been 
so oflen discussed in the late session, — became a popular 
topic at the elections. Meanwhile a slartling event abroad, 
added to ihe usual excitement of a genei-al election. Scarcely 
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had the writs been issued, when Charles X. of Fraoce, - 
linving atlempted a coup d'itat, — lost his crown, and was 
an exile on his way to England.' As he had rallcn, in vio- 
lating the liberty of the press, and i^ubverling the represen- 
tative constitution of France, this sudden revolution gained 
tlie Kympalhj of the English people, and gave an ini])ulse 
to liberal opinions. The excitement wa& further increased 
by the revolution in Belgium, vfliich immediately followed. 
The new Parliament, elected under such circumstance?, met 
in October. Being wiihout the restraint of a strong gov- 
ernment, acknowledged leaders, and accustomed party con- 
nections, it was open lo fresh political impressions ; and the 
first night of the session determined their direction. 

A few words from the Duke of Wellington raised a storm, 
which swept away his government, and destroyed 
his party. In the debate on the address, Earl iinpoi'B dw- 
Grey adverted to reform, and expressed a hope 
that it would not be deferred, like Catholic Emancipation, 
nntil government would be "compelled to yield to expedi- 
ency, what they refused to concede upon principle." This 
elicited from the Duke, an ill-timed profe.ssion of faitli in 
our representation. " He was fully convinced that the coun- 
try possessed, at the present moment, a legislature which 
answered all the good purposes of legislation, — and this to 
a greater degree than any legislature ever had answered, in 
any country whatever. He would go further, and say that 
the legislature and system of representation possessed the 
full and entire confidence of the country, — deservedly poa- 
sessed that confidence, — and the discussions in the legisla- 
ture, had a very great influence over the opinions of the 
country. He would go still further, and say, that if at the 
present moment he had imposed upon him the duty of form- 
ing a legislature for any country, — and particularly for a 
country like this, in possession of great property of various 
" tliree dayt " tommtactd ia 
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dewriptiona, — lie did not mean lo assert ihaE Le could form 
FUch a legislature as they possessed now. for [lie nature of 
nuin was incapable of reaching au::h excellence at once ; but 
his great endeavor would be to form some description uf 
legislature, wliich would produce the same results. .... 
Under lliese circumstaiu'es he waa not prepared to bring for- 
ward any measure of the description alluded lo by the noble 
lord. He was not only not prepared to bring forwai-d aity 
measure of ttiis nature ; but he vould at once declare that, 
aa far as he was concerned, as long as he held any Btatiou in 
tiie government of the country, he should always feel it bis 
duty to resist such measures, when proposed by others."' 

Al another time such sentiments as these might have 
passed unheeded, like other general panegyrics upon the 
British coustitution, with which the public taste had long 
been familiar. Yet, so general a defence of our representa- 
tive system bad never, perhaps, been hazarded by any 
Btateeman. Ministers had usually been cautious in advanc- 
ing the theoretical merits of the system, — even when its 
abuses bad been less frequently exposed, and public opinion 
less awakened. They had spoken of the dangers of innova 
tion, — they had assei-ted that the system, if imperfect in 
theory, had yet " worked well," — they had said that the 
people were satisfied and desired no change, — they had ap- 
pealed to rayolutions abroad, and di^tfection at home, as 
reasons for not entertaining any proposal for change ; but it 
was reserved for the Duke of Wellington, — at a time of 
excitement like the present, — lo insult the understanding 
of the people, by declaring that the system was perfect in 
iti-elf, and deservedly possessed their confidence. 

On the same night, Mr. Brougham gave notice of a 
iiii of th* [uotion on the subject of parliamentary reform. 
BonnuMot. W'ithin a fortnight, the Duke's administration re- 
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signed, after an adverse division in ihe Cor 
appoiuttuent of a committee to examine the account?! of the 
Civil List.' Tliougli this defeat was the immediate chu^ of 
their resignation, the expected motion of Mr. Brougham wan 
not wiiliont its influence, in determining them to withdraw 
from further embarrassments. 

Earl Grey was the new Minister ; and Mr. Brougham hit 
Lord Chancellor. The first announcement of the Lnni any'i 
premier was that the government would " lake """ ''' 
into immediate consideralion the state of the repreaentalion, 
with a view to the correction of those (Infects which have 
beeu occasioned in it, hy the operation of time ; and with a 
view to the reealiibli^hment of that confidence upon the 
part of the people, which be wa^ afraid Parliament did not 
at present enjoy, lo the full extent that is essential fat the 
welfare and safely of the countiy, and the preservation of 
Ibe government." ' 

The government were now pledged to a measure of par- 
liamentary refonn ; and dorina; the Christmas I'e- , ^ „ ^ 
... . - ■.. , .. Agiwu™ 1" 

cesa, were occupied in preparing iL Meanwhile, S"or of «- 

the cause was eagerly supported by the people. 
Public meetings were held, political unions established,' and 
numerous petitions signed, in favor of reform. So great 
were the difficulties with which the government had lo con- 
tend, that they needed all the encouragement that the peo- 
ple could give. They had [o encountei' the reluctance of the 
king,' — the interests of the proprielors of boroughs, which 
Mr. Piti, unable lo overcome, had sought to purcha-se, — the 
opposition of two thii-ds of the House of Lords, and perhaf a 
of a majority of the Hou^e of Commons, — and above all, 

1 Sydney Sniitti, writing Nov. 1930, says; "Navar WM any adminiat™- 
tiun BD roraplolely and ao auddanly dealroyed; and. I Iwlieve, entirely by 
Ibe Duke'a declaration, made, 1 Buspoct, in periect ignoraute of Ibe tMe ol 
pabliu reeling and apinioo." — ifau. ii. 313. 

* Hansard'a Deb., 3d 8er., i. 60fi. 

* 8e« Clup. Tin. Press and Liberty of 0[>ip»jn. 

* Supra, p. ISO. 
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(he strong Tory spirit of [he country. Tory principles had 
been Birengthened by a rule of sixty years. Not confined 
to the governing classei, but pervading society ; ihey wern 
now coiifirroed by the fears of impending danger. On the 
other hand, the too ardent refoiTners, while they alarmed tlie 
op|)onents of reform, embarragsed the guverninent, und in- 
jured the cau^e, by (heir extravngnnce. 

On the 3d Febiniary, when Parliament reassembled, Loi'd 
nni Reibnn Grey announced thitt the government had suc- 

' "w"^- ceeded in framing "a mea.-(ure which would be 
effective, without exceeding the Iwunds of a jit^t and well* 
advised moderation," and which " had received the unani- 
muua consent of the whole government." 

On tjie Ist March, this measure was brought forward in 

. the House of Commons by Loi-d John Rus«ell, to whom, — 

though nut in the cabinet, — this honorable duty had been 

Justly conlided. In the House of Commons he had already 
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es in England ; and to give 
b land, three to Ireland, and 
!W distribution of the franchise, 
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I or by sixty-two members.' 
For the old riglita of election in iMirougha, a 10?. house- 
hold franchise was subsliluted ; and (he corpoi'utions were 
deprived of their exclusive privileges. It was computed 
thkl half a million of persons would he enfranchised. Im- 
proved aiTaiigemcnts wei-e also proposed, for the registration 
af voles, and the mode of polling at elections. 
This bold measure alarmed the opponents of reform, and 
1 IIuiruil'E Del., 3d Ser., ii. lOfll. 
^^ , . k : 
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(ailed (o sntisfy ihe radical reformers ; but on the whole, it 
"Was well received by tbe retbrin pnrtj, and by Ihe country. 
One or the most stirring periods in our history was approai^h- 
ing : but its erenta must be rapidly pa^^ed over. AtWr a 
debate of seven nights, the bill was brought in without a 
division. Its opponents were collecting their forces, while 
the exdtement of the people in favor of the measure, was 
continually increa-sing. On the 22d Mai-ch, the second read- 
ing of the bill was carried by a majority of one only, in a 
House of six hundred and eighl, — probably the greatest 
number which, up lo that time, had ever been assembled at 
a division. On the 19th of April, on going into committee, 
ministers found themselves in a minority of eight, on a 
resolution proposed by Greneral Ga.*coyne, that the num- 
ber of members returned for England, ought not lo be di- 
minished.' On the 21iit, ministers announced ihat it wa^ 
not their intention to proceed with the bilL On that same 
night, they were again defeated on a question of adjourn- 
ment, by a majority of twenty-two.* 

This last vote was decisive. The very next day. Parlia- 
ment was prorogued by the king in person, " with MasoinUon in 
a view lo its immediate dissolution." ■ It was 
one of the mo^t critical days in tbe history of our country. 
At a time of grave political agitation, ibe people were 
directly appealed lo by the king's govei-nment, to support 
a measure by which their leelings and passions had l>een 
aroused, — and which was known to be obnoxious to both 
Houses of Parliament, and lo the governing t-lasses. 

The people were now to decide the question ; — and they 

1 Hannanl'B Deb., 3d Ser., iii. 18BT. 

3 liid. ISUB, It Imib often Ihwd rrpnisenml. — slid wan m listed by I.nnl 
Brod^haiii on the fotlowin^ day, — Ibiit ihU vole amount^^d to "stopping 
the HUppDea." It diiiiDt, bowever, bear Kiieli ■ ciiiiitruclioo, tlis que»triiu 
before tbe Houne being B molion concerniuj; Ibe Liverpuol election. Lm(b 
down in Ihe list dI' orders of tbe da;, a report IVoiii tlie Commiltce of Supplir 
iru lo be recejveil, wtiicli dropped by ruason of tbe adjouniment. 

t HanBanl'B Deb , 3d Ser., iii. 1910. See xifira, p. 132. 
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decided it, A triumfiliant body of reformers was returned. 
pledged to carry the reform bill ; and on the 6lh 
fi.mi Bill, Julji ibe second reading of the renewed measure 
was agreed to, by a majorily of one hundi'ed 
and tliiHy-aiji.i Tlie most tedious and irritating discussions 
ensued in committee, — ni^rht after night ; and the bill was 
not disponed of until the 21st September, when it was passed 
by a majorily of one hundred and nine.' 

Tiiat the peers were still adverse to the bill was certain ; 
ii*i«tad bf but whether, at such a crisis, ihey would venture 
u.. Lords, to oppose the national will, was doubtful.* On the 
7th Oelober, after a debate of five nights, — one of the mosi 
memorable by which that House has ever been distinguished, 
and itself a great event in history, — the bill was rejected 
on tht second reading, by a majority of forty-one.* 

The battle was to be fought again. Ministers were too 
Third Reibnn far pledged to the people to think of resigning; 
BUI, 1SS1-3Z. jjiij ^^ jjij. ^Qtion of Lord Ebrington, lliey were 
immediately supported by a vote of confidenee from the 
House of Commons,' 

On the 20th Octolier, Parliament was prorogued; and 
after a short interval of excitement, turbulence, and danger, 
met again on tlie 6th December. A third reform bill was 
immedialely brought in, — changed in many respects, — and 
much improved by reason of the recent census, and oiher 
statistical invest! gation^. Amongst other chmiges, the total 
number of members was no longer proposed to l>e reduced. 
This bill was read a second lime on Sunday morning, the 

' Hsnsanfs Dtb., ad Ser., iv. 90«. A_TeB, 3fl7; Noes, 331. 

" Ibid. viL tai. Tbe divisigu was takca ua (ha question, " Thai Iti!3 

nill do pS93." 

' Tlie paeiiiDn or the Peen at tliie timB baa been atread}' noCiced, lu/tivi, 

tfilheard rnvwlf, being 

liviMUD on Iho Tib Octu- 

\e Lords, wUigb Ibadyvtbad the privUugs 
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18th of December, by a majority of one hundred and sixty 
two." On the 23d Maivb, it was passed by the House of 
CommonB, and once more was before the House of Lord?. 
Here.lhe peril of again rejecting it could not be concealed 

— the courage of some was shaken, — the pa- 
trjotism of others aroused ; and afler a debate of »o<e by thn 
four nights, the second reading was affirmed by 

the nari'DW majority of nine. But danger still awaited it. 
The peers who would no longer venture to reject such 8 
bill, were preparing to change its essential character by 
amendments. Meanwhile the agitation of the people was 
becoming dangerous. Compulsion and physical force were 
Bpoken of; and political unions, and monster meetings as- 
Bumed an attitude of intjmidation. A crisis was approach- 
ing, — fatal, perhaps, to the peace of the counti'y: violence, 
if not revolution, eeemed impending. 

The disfranchisement of boroughs formed the basis of the 
measure : and the first vote of the peers, in com- „, ^ ^, 
tnittee on the bill, postponed the coueideratton lugcUnwa 
of the disfranchising clauses, by a majority of 
tiiirty-five.' Notwithstanding the assurances of opposition 
peers, that (hey would concede a large measure of reform, 

— it was now evident that amendments would be made, to 
which ministers were bound in honor to tlie people and the 
Commons, not to absent. The time had come, when either 
the Lords must be coerced, or the ministers must resign.* 
Thb alternative was submitted to ihc king. He refused to 
create peers : the ministers resigned, and their resignation 
was accepted. Again the Commons rame to the rescue of 
the bill and the reform ministry. On the motion of Lord 
Ebrington, an address wus immediately voted by them, re- 
newing their expressions of unaltered confidence in the late 
ministers, and imploring his Mujesty " to call to his counciU 
inch persons only, as will carry into effect, unimpaired in 
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all i(« eMpniinl provisions, lliat bill for rtfiirming the rep- 
roM-ntation of the people, whicli has recently ]ia-<scd this 

The king, meanwhile, iosiste*! upon one coDdilion, — thai 
ft>ihni, Alt any new minislry, — however constituted, — should 
f™^* pled^ themselves to an extensive measure of re- 

form.' But, even if the Commons and the people had been 

willing to give up their own measure, and accept another at 
ihe hands of ilieir opponents, — no 6ui-h ministry could be 
f'lrmed. The public excitement was greaier than ever ; and 
phe government and the people were in imminent danger of 
bloody collision, when Earl Grey was rei'alled to the coun- 
cils of his sovereign. The bill was now secure. The peers 
averted the threatened addition lo their numbers, by abstain- 
ing from further opposition ; and Ihe bill, — the Great Char- 
ter of 1832, — at length received the Boyal Assent.' 

It is now time to advert to the provisions of this famoua 

BiHlute ; and Ic inquire how far it cori'ected the 
Aft.Bn^knd, faults of & System, which had been complained of 

tor more than half a century. The main evil had 
been the number of nomination, or rotten boroughs enjoying 
the franchise. Fifty-sis of these, — ■ having less than two 
thousand inhabitants, and returning one hundred and eleven 
members, — were swept away. Thirty boroughs, having less 
than four thousand inhabitants, lost each a member. Wey- 
mouth and Melcombe Bugid lost two. This disfi'anehisement 
extended to one hundred and forty-three members. The 
next evil had been, that large populations were unrepre- 
sented; and this was now redressed. Twenty-two large 
towns, including metropolitan districts, received the privilege 
of returning two members; and twenty more, of returning 
one. The lai^e county populations were also regarded in 
the distribution of seats, — the number of county members 

■ Huisud'B Deb.. 3d 6cr., xii. T83; /^. 995, tbe Duke of Wellington'* 
iplaDatioD, May 17lh; Boebutk's Wbig Miniaby, ii. 313. 
a a & S Will. IV. c. 15. 
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being increased from ninety-four to one hundred and fifty- 
nine. The larger counties were divided ; and the number 
of members adjusted with reference to the importance of the 
eunslituenctes. 

Another evil was the rentncted and unequal franchise. 
This too was corrected. All na ow r \l ot election were 
set aside in boroughs; and a 10/ I ou hold franchise was 
established. The freemen of o po ate towns were the only 
claas of electors whose rights w -e re erved but residence 
within the borough was attached as a condition to tlieir right 
of Toling. Those freemen, however, who had been created 
since March 1831, were excepted fiura the electoral privi- 
lege. Crowds had received their freedom, in order to vote 
against tlie reform caudidiites at the general election : they 
had served their purpose, and were now disfranchised. Birlh 
or servitude were hencetbrth to be the sole claims to the free- 
dom of any city, which should confer a vote. 

The county constituency was enlarged by the addition of 
copyholders and leaseholders, for terms of years, and of len- 
ants-at-will paying a rent of 60/. a year. The latter class 
had been added in the Commons, on the motion of the Mar- 
quess of ChandoH, in opposition lo the government. The 
ohjecC of this addition was to strengthen the interests of the 
lajidlords, which it undoubtedly effected ; but as it extended 
the franchise to a considerable class of persons, it was at least 
consistent with the liberal design of ihe reform act. 

Another evil of the representative system bad been the 
excessive expenses at elections. This loo was sought to be 
mitigated by the regi.'itralion of electors, the division of coun- 
ties and boroughs into convenient polling disti-icis, and the 
reduction of the days of polling. 

It was a measure, at once bold, comprehensive, moderate, 
and constitutional. Popular ; but not democratic ; — it ex- 
tended liberty, without hazarding revolution. Two years 
before, Parliament had refused to enfranchise a single un- 
represented town ; and now this wide redistribution of the 
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TranchiM hud bcrs uccomplisbed I Tbat it wa^ theoretical]; 
ooropleie, and left noihmg forfulnre statesmen to effect, — 
its authors never affirmed ; but it was a master); settlement 
uf a perilous question. Its defects will be noticed hereafter, 
in recouitring tiie eflbris wliich hare since been made to cor- 
itvt tliem; but wlialever tliey were, — no law since tbe Bill 
of Rights, is to be compared with it in importance. WorlLy 
of the struggles it ot-ciu-ioned, — it conferred immortal honor 
oD the statesmen who had the wisdom to conceive it — and 
the oounige to command its success. 

The defects of the Scotch representation, being even more 

»j_ni fl^S'^'^* ^""^ indefensible than those of England, 
tcLsmi- were not likely to be omitted from Lord Grey's 
general aeherae of reform. On the 9th Jtareh, 
1831, a bill was brought in to amend ibe re present a lion of 
Scotland ; but the discussions on the English bill, and the 
sudden dissolution of Parliatncnl, interrupted its further prog- 
ress. The same lot awaited it, in the short session of I83I 
but in 1832, its success was assured in the general triumph 
of the cau.'^c.' The entire representation was remodelled. 
Forty-five mcmbei's had beuR assigned to Scotland at the 
Union: this number was now increased to lift y- three, of 
whom thirty were allotted to counties, and twenty-three to 
cities and burghs. The county franchise was extended to 
all owners of property of lOi a year, and to certain classes 
of leaseholders ; and the burgh franchise to all lOl. house- 
holders. 

The representation of Irelsmd had many of the defects of 
TheReitonn '''^ English System. Several rotten and nomina- 
ArCjinjiiDii, tion boroughs, however, had already been disfran- 
chised on the union with England ; and disfran- 
chisement, therefore, did not form any part of the Irish Re- 
form Act. But the right of election was taken away from the 
eoi-porationa, and vested in lOt householders; and lai^ ad- 
ditions were made to the county constituency. The nomber 
1 2 & 3 WiU- IV. c 66. 
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rid, which the Act of Union had settk'd 
iw increased to one hundred nnd five.' 
i the least succeasfnl of the (hree great 
reform acts of 1832. Complaints were immedi- FurtiwrM- 
ately made of the restricted franchise which il had hWi't™n-' 
created; and the number of elect ors registered. """■ ^'*'*' 
proved much less tlian had been anticipated. After repeated 
discussions, a measure was passed in 1850, by which the 
borough fi-anehise was extended to householders rated at 81.; 
and further additions were made to the county franchise,' 

The represenlation of the country bad now been recon- 
structed on a wider basis. Lai^ classes had been 
admitted to the fi-anchiae ; and the House of Com- saiu or the 
mons represented more freely the interests and po- 
litic-al sentiments of the people. The reformed Parliament, 
accordingly, has been more liberal and progi'essive in its 
policy than the Parlianienla of oH ; more vigorous and ac- 
tive ; more susceptible to the influence of public opinion ; and 
more secure in the confidence of the people. But in its con- 
stitution, grave defects still remained to be coniiidered. 

Prominent among the evils of the electoral system which 
have been no[ii:ed, was that of bribery at elections. 
For the correction of tins evil, the reform acts tbs Keform 
made no direct provision. Having increased the 
number of electors, the legislature trusted to their independ- 
ence and public spirit in the exercise of the franchise ; and 
to the existing laws against bribery. But bribery is the 
scandal uf free institutions in a rich country ; and it was too 
soon evident, that as more votes had been created, more votes 
were to he sold. It was not in nomination boroiiglis, or in 
boroughs sold in groHS, that bribery had flourished : but it had 
been the vice of places where a small body of electors, — • 
exercising the same privilege as proprietors, — sold the seata 

" a & 3 Will. IV. c. B8. Hanflanrs Deb., 3il Sor,, iii, 8B2 ; ILid. ii. 695; 
Hid. xiii. 119. ' 
* IS St 14 Vict, c. 89. 
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whirli by ihoir iodividual vofes ihey had Ihe power of eon- 

The reform act had aujipressed the very boroogha which 
hkd been free from bribery : it hud preserved boroughs, and 
rlwws of Toleni, fumillitrized with corrupt practices; and 
liHil creal«il new boroughs, exposed to ihe same lemptsiions. 
IrH leodL-Dcj, therefore, — unless corrected by moral in- 
lluciiceft, — wfta to increase rather than diminish con-upt inn. 
in the tmalU-r boroughs. And ibis scandal, — wbich bad 
flrsi arisen out of the growing wealth of the country, — wa^ 
tiow encouraged by accumulations of property, moi-e vast 
thun in any previous [leriod in our history. If the riches of 
the nabobs hud once proied a source of eleclorul con-uplion, 
— what temjitations have since been offered to volers, by the 
giant fortunes of our own age? Cotton, coal, and iron, — 
the steam-engine, and the railway, — have called into exist- 
ence thousands of men, more wealthy than the merchaul- 
Fhe riches of Ausiralia alone, 
lent wealth of the Indies. Men 
i have generally been active and 
II enterprises which parliamentary 
B of distinction, — and en- 
electors. 
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princes of ihe olden time. 
may mow vie wiih the ancie 
enriched from tbes 
public spirited, — engaged ii 
influence could promote ; e 

titled to appeal lo the inleresls and sympathies 
Such caudidaies as these, if they have failed t 
voles by their public claims, have had the means of buying 
them ; and their noloiious wealth has ex<'ited the cupidity of 
electors. This great addition to the opulent classes of society, 
has multiplied the means of bribery ; and the extension of 
the franchise has enlur^ed the field over which it haa been 
spread. Nor has the operation of these causes been suHi- 
cienlly counteracted by such an enlargement of borougli con- 
stituencies, as would have pUiced them beyond the i-euch of 
undue solicitation. 

So far the moral and social evils of bribery may have 
been encouraged; but its pohtical lecults have 
material. Formerly a large proportion of the in>ioben of 
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the House of Commons owed ihdr seals (o corruplion, in 
one form or another : now no more than an insigniticant frao 
tion of the entire biKly are so tainted. Once tlie counterpoise 
of fite represeniaiiun was wanting ; now it prevails over the 
baser elemtnta of the conatitutioa. Nor does the political 
conduct of mi-mlierB chosen hy the aid of bribery, appear to 
be gravelj afl'etted by the original sice of their election. 
Eighty years ago. their voles would have been secured hy 
ihe king, or his ministers: now they belong indiscriminately 
to all parties. Too rich to seek office and emolument, — 
even were f^ut'h prizes attainable, — and rarely aspiring to 
honors, — lliey are not found corruptly supporting the gov- 
i;rnment of the day; but range themselves on either side, 
according to their political views, and fairly enter upon the 
duties of public life. 

The exposure of corrupt practices since 1832, has been 
discreditably frequent ; but the worst examples 
have been pre-ented by boroughs of evil reputa- si. Aibma 
tion, which the reform act had spared. Suilbury 
had long been foremost in open and unblushing corruption ; * 
which being continued after the reform act, was conclusively 
punished by the disfrancbiaemeDt of the borough.* St 
Albans, not less corrupt, was a few years later, wholly dis- 
franchised.* Corrupt practices were exposed at Warwick,* 
at SlufTord,' and at Ipswich.* In corporate towni>, freemen 
had been the class of voters most tainted by bribery ; and 
their electoral rights having been respected hy the reform 
act, they continued to abuse them. At Yarmouth their 
demoializaiiun was so general, that they were disfranchised, 
as a body, by act of parliaaieiii.' But briliery was by nu 
means confined to the freemen. Tlie 101. householders ci'e- 
ated by the reform act, were too often found unworthy of 
their new franchise. Misled by bad examples, — and geu- 

I See tigira, p. 371. * Ibid. No. B37. 

« 7 & 8 Vicl. c. 53. « Ibid. 1836, No. 28B. 

■ 15 & 16 Vict, c 9. 1 11 & la Vi«t. c 34. 
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erally enrouraged by (he sniallnes^ of tlie elecloml body, — 
thej jJeUled lo the corriipt influences by which their [>oliti(»l 
vinuii lias been asr-uiled. In numerous canes the^ coiiBtJtu- 
encies, — when their olTenee whs not sufficiently grave to 
juj-tify a pei'mHnent diefj-atiehii^enieiit, — were punished in a 
\e^ degree, by the suspension of the writs.' 

Meanwiiile, Parliameut was devising means for tbe more 
MfMnreiKir general expo-ure and correction of such disgrace- 
ik.o'ofb™' ^"^ practices. It was iiol enough that writs had 
^'y- been suspended, and the worst coustituenciea dis- 

franchised; it was necessary lor the credit of the House of 
Commons, and of the new elettonil sy.-;tem, that gross abuses 
of the franchise should be more eifectually restrained. 

The first measure iniroduced wilh this object, was that of 
BribFTjAeE, Lord John Russell in 1841. Many merabers who 
'**^' had won their fc-eals by biibery, escaped detection, 

under cover of the rules of evidence, then followed by elec- 
tion commilteea. The^e comn)iltee< had, — not unnaturally, 
— required a pi-eliminary proof that persons alleged to have 
coniraitled bribery, were agents of [he silting member or can- 
didate. Until such agen<y had been established, they de- 
clined to investigate general charges of bribeiy, whicb unless 
committed by authorizid agents would not aSect ihe election. 
When this evidence was wauling, — as it often was, — all 
the charges of bribery at once fell to the ground ; the mem- 
ber lelained his seat, and the corrupt electors escaped ex- 
posure. To obviate this cause of failure, the act of 1841,' — 
inverting ihe order of proceeding, — required committees to 
receive evidence generally upon the charges of bribery, with- 
out prior investigation of agency ; and thus proofs or impli- 
cations of agency have since been elicited from the general 
evidence. And even where agency lias not been established, 
every act of bribery, by whomsoever committed, has been 
disclosed by witnesses, and reported lo the House. 

1 Warwirk, Carritkfergus, Hertf 
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While this measure has facilitated the exposui-e of bribei'y, 
it haa often pressed wiih undue severity upoD the siiiiiig 
member. Inferences rather llian proofs of agency hasin;^ 
been accepted, members have forfeited their ^euta for tlie 
acts of unautlioi'ized agents, without any evidence of their 
own knowledge or conaenC. In the administration of this 
law, committees, — so far from desiring to screen delinquents, 

— have erred rather on the side of severity. The investiga- 
tion of corru]it practices has also been, incidentally, facilitated 
by the amendment of the law of evidence, which permitri the 
personal examination of sitting members and candidates.' 

The act of 1841 was followed by another, in the next 
year,* which provides for the prosecution of 'n- Rrtb^y Acb, 
vestigations info bribery, after an election com- w^ umi 

. , ,,.... , , 1862. 

mitlee has closed its mquines, or where charges 

of hiibery have been withdrawn. But this measure not hav- 
ing pi'oved effectual; another act was passed in 1852,' pro- 
viding for the mo?t searching inquiriea into corrupt practices, 
by commis.''ioners appointed by the Crown, on the address of 
the two Houses of Parliament. In the exposure of bribery, 

— and the punishment of its own members when concerned 
in it, — Parliament has sliown no want of earne.stness ; but 
in the repression of the offence itself, and the punishment of 
corrupt electors, its measures have been leas felicitous. The 
disclosures of commissions have been barren of results. At 
Canterbury one hundred and flf^y-Sve electors had been 
bribed al one election, and. seventy-nine at another : at KLil- 
don, seventy-six electors had received bribes: at Bamj^taple, 
two hundred and flfty-flve ; at Cambridge, one hundred and 
eleven; and at Kingston-upon-HuU no less than eight hundred 
and forty-seven. At the latter plnce, 26,6001. had been spent 
in three elections. In 1854, bills were brought in for the 
prevention of bribery in those places, and the disfraiichisn- 

1 Lard Deaman'a Atti U & 15 Vict. c. 99. 
IB&S Vict. c. loa. 
» W & 18 VlW. c 67. 
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ment of tlic electors who hail been proved lo be comipL' 
But under the act which authorized theee inquiries, voten 
giving evidence were enlitlud to daim an indemnity ; Hnd it 

was now euucesiifully contended that they were protected from 
diafiancliisemeni, as one of ili"! penalties of tlieir offence. 
Tliese billa were accordingly withdrawn.' Again in 1858. 
a commission having reported that one liundred and eigJiiy- 
three freemen of Gulway had received hribo-s a bill wns 
introduced for the disfranchisement of the freemen of thii 
borough ; but for the same reasons, it also misrarried,* 

In 1860 there were Etraiige disclosures affecting lUe an- 
(ihiixcHiiT cicnt city of Gloucester. This place had been 
.i«iioi.,iB63. ]y„gf.^„llirtr with corruption. In 1816 a single 
candidate had spent 27,.^0IU at an election; in 1818 unuiher 
candidate had spent lii,000f. ; and now it appeared that at 
the la^t election in 1859. two hujidred and fifty eleclors had 
been bribed, and eighiy-oae persons had been guilty of cor- 
rupting ihem.* 

Up to this time, the places which had been distinguished 
VdKflvUi ^y ^■I'^h mul-practices, had returned members to 
rtKUm.iB6fl. Parliament prior to 1832; but in 18G0 the per- 
plexing discovery was made, that bribery bad also exten- 
sively prevailed in the populous and thriving borough of 
Wakefield, — the creation of the reform act. Eighiy-six 
electors had been bribed ; and such was the zeal of the can- 
vassers, that no less than ainety-eight persons had been con- 
cerned in bribing tliem.' 

The writs for Gloucester and Widtefield were -lU.^pended, 
as a modi6ed punisliment of these corrupt places ; but the 
House of Commons was as mudi at fault as ever, in provid- 
ing any p<>rmHnent correction of tlie evils which had been 
discovered. 

In 1854, a more general and comprehensive mensure wad 

1 HuiB. Dvb., 3d Bor, ctxxi. 1018. * Repart orCouiiuiuJouere. ISWt 
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devised, for the prevention of corrupt praclieea at electiona.' 
It restrained candiJnles from paying iiiiy election 
expenses, except through their authorized agents, il^h Aut. 
Hnd the election auditor ; and provided for the 
publication of accounts of all such expenses. It vtus hopfil 
that these pecurities would encourage, and perhaps enroivc. 
a more li'gal expenditui*e ; but they have since received 
little credit for advancing the cause of puiity. 

This temporary aet has since been continued from lime to 
lime, and in 1858 was amended. The legality of sriberv Ant 
travelling expenses to voters had long been a mat- Tra»fiii'ng Bi- 
ter of doubt, — having received diacordani con- p""** 
eiructiona from different committees. The payment of such 
expenses might he a covert form of bribery ; or it might be 
a reasonable accommodation to voters, in the proper exercise 
of their franchise. This doubt hiid not been settled hy the 
act of 1854; but it had iieen adjudged in a court of law,' 
that the payment of travelling expenses was not bribery, if 
paid bond fide to iudemniry a voter for the expenses he bad 
inciiri-ed in travelling lo the poll, — and not as a corrupt in- 
ducement lo vote. The act of 1858, following the principle 
of this judgment, — but adding a further aecuriiy for its oh- 
eervance, — permitted the candidate, or his agent appointed 
ill writing, to provide conveyance for voters to the poll ; but 
prohibited the jiayment of any money to voters themselves, 
for that purpose.* But it was objected at the time, — and 
the same objection has since been repeated, — that the legal- 
izing of travelling expenses, even in this guarded manner, 
tends h> increase the expenses of elections ; and this debat- 
able question will probably receive further consideration from 
the legislature. 

It is the policy of these recent acts to define clearly the 
expenaea which a candidate may lawfiilly incur, and lo in- 
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BOre pnblici^ to his accounts. So far dieir provisions are a 
rnHcT el 1^ sccurily to the candidate who is rerolved to rijsist 
iJJJ^IJ^ the payment of illegal expen.^es ; and &a einbar- 
'*"'■ rassmenl, at least, lo tliose who are jirepared to 

violate tbe law. That they have not beeo efit^clual in the 
rcBtraint of bribery, Ihe recent dij«lo8urea of election com- 
mittees, and coramissione eutBL-iently attest Though larga 
coniitituencies hnve, in some injstancei^, proved themst^Ivei 
accessible to corruption, biibery ha* prevailed moat exleJi- 
sively in the emaller boroughs. Hence some remedy niiiy 
be sought in the enlargement of electoral bodies, and the ex- 
tension of the area of voting. To repi-eaa so grave an evil, 
more efieciual measures will doubtless be deviled ; but they 
may eiiil be expected to fail, uniil bribery shall be unmistak* 
ably condemned by public opinion. The law had treated duel- 
ling as murder, yet the penalty of death was unable to repress 
it } but when society discountenanced that lime-honored custom, 
il was suddenly abandoned. Voters may always be found 
to receive bi*ibe«, if offered ; but candidates belong lo a class 
wliom the influence of society may restrain from commit- 
ting an offence, condemned alike by the law, and by public 

Other questions affecting the constitution of Parliament, 
and the tixercise of Ihe elective franchise, have been dis- 
cussed at various times, as well before as since the refoi'ni 
act, and here demand a passing notice. 

To shorten the duration of Parliaments, has been one of 
DnnUon of '''^ changes most frequently urged. Prior to 
i-BTiiMB™!*. 1694, a Parliament once elected, unless dissolved 
by the Crown, continued in being until the demise of the 
r,„s.p™- reigning king. One of the Parliaments of Charles 
oUtAct. ]i_ ],a^j ggj Cgp eighteen years. By the Ti'ienniul 
Act ' every Parliament, unless sooner diseolved, came to a 
nalural end in three years. On the accession of George I. 
tliJs period was exiended to seven years, by the well kuonti 

1 e Will, and Maiy, c. 2. 
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Septennial Act' Thia act, tliough supported on the ground 
of general exppdiency, was passed at a time of political dan- 
ger } — when ihe country had scarcely recovered from th" 
rebellion of 1715, and the Jaeohite adherents of the Pre- 
tender were still an ohject of apprehension to the govern- 
In the reign of George II. attempts were made to repeal 
the Septennial Act ; ^ and early in the nest reign, Alderman 
Sawbridge eubmitted molions, year after year, until his 
death, for shortening the duration of Parliaments. In 1771 
Lord Chatham " with the most deliberate and solemn con- 
viction declared himiielf a convert to triennial Parliaments."* 
The question allerwards became associated with plans of 
Parliamentary reform. It formed part of the scheme pro- 
posed by the " Friends of llie People ' in 1792. At that 
period, and again in 1797, it was advocated by Mr. Grey, in 
connection with an improved representation, as one of the 
means of increasing the responsibility of Parliament to the 
people.* The fld\ocate3 of a measme for shortening the du- 
ration of Parliaments, were not then agreed as to the proper 
limit lo be suhstiluled : wheiher one, three, or five years.' 
But annual Parliaments have generally been embraced in 
schemes of radical reform. 

In times more recent, the repeal of the Septennial Act, 
— as a distinct question of public policy, — bas often been 
birly and temperately discussed in Parliament. In 1817 
Mr. lii-ougham gave notice of a motion on the subject ; liil 
did not bring it forward. In 1818 Sir Robert Heron moved 
Ibr leave to bring in a bill, and wa3 supported by Sir Sam- 
uel Romilly and Mr. Brougham ; but the proposal met with 
litlle favor or atleulion.' The subject was not revived until 
after Ihe passing of the reform act It was then argued 
with much ability by Mr. Tennyson, in 1833, 1834, and 
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1837 i and on each occasion met wilh the support of con- 
sidtirHble minor! litis.' On the last occasioD. the motion waa 
defeated by a majority of nine only.* It did not, however, 
receive the support of any of the leading statesmen, who 
had reeenily cairied parliamentary reform. That measure 
-had greatly increased the responsibility of the House of 
Commons to the people ; and Its authors were satisfied that 
no further change was then required in the constitution of 
Parliament. In 1843, Sir. Sharman Crawfunl revived the 
question ; but met with scant encouragement.' Lastly, in 
1841), Mr. Tennyson D'Ejneourt obtained leave to bring in 
a bill, by a majoriiy of five.* But notwiihsiandiiig this un- 
expected success, the question, if discussed elsewhere as a 
matter of theoretical speculation, has since ueased to occupy 
the attention of Parliament. 

The repeal of the Septennial Act has been repeate<I1j ad- 
ArgnineDti vocHted On the ground that the Parliameat of 
Kp'iSnnW George I. had abused its trust, in prolonging ita 
*"*■ own existence ; and that, even admitting tlie over- 

raling necessity of the occasion, — the measure should at 
least have been tem|M>rary. To this it has been answered, 
that if any wrong was done, it was committed against the 
people of that day, to whom no reparation can now be 
made. But lo contend that there was any breach of trust, 
is lo limit the authority of Parliament, within hounds not 
recognized by the constitution. Parliament has not a lim- 
ited authority, — expressly delegated to it ; but has absolute 
{lower to make or repeal any law ; and every one of its acts 
is again open to revision. Without a prior dissolution of 
Parliament, the Unions of Scotland and Ireland were ef- 
fected, at an interval of nearly a century ; — measures in- 
volving the extinction of the Parliaments of those countries, 

1 llansanl'aDeb., 3dS«r.,xix.I107; T^id- xxlH. 1036 ; /M/. xxxvili. B90 
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RDd a funilamental change in that of England, much gri^ater 
than the Septennial Act hntl made. That act could have 
been repealed at auy time, if Parliament had deemed it advis- 
able ; and no other ground than that of expediency, can now be 
reafionablj urged, for shortening the duration of Parliaments. 

The main ground, however, on which this change hits 
Iteen rested, is the propriety of rendering the representatives 
of the people, moi-e frequently accountable to ihejr constitu- 
ents. The shorter the period lor which auihoriiy is in- 
trusted to them, — the more guarded would tliey be in its 
eserciae, and the more amenable io public opiiiion. It is 
paid that a Parliament cannot be trusted, if independent of 
the people, and eJtposed to the influence of ministers, for 
seven years. And agHin, the circumstances of the country 
are likely to be changed during so prolonged a period ; and 
the conduct of members, approved at first, may af^erwaixla 
be condemned. 

On the other side it has been argued, thai in practice no 
Parlinment is permitted to continue longer than 
$ix years; and that frequent dissolutions have HE'ti^t 
reduced Parliaments, at Bcveral periods, to an 
average duration of three or four years.* If Parliaments 
were elected for three years only, they would often be 
reduced by various contingencies, to annual Parliaments. 
They are already elected often enough to make them re- 
sponsible Co their constituents ; and more frequent elections 
would unduly foment political excitement, and increase tlie 
expenses of elections, which are already a just ground of 
complaint. 

Of late years the popularity of this question has declined, 
not BO much on account of any tlieoretical preference for sep- 

> Sir Samuel Rnmiltj itatfd, in ISIS, (hat out oT eleven Parliamenti of 
(}eo. fll. eight liad lasted six jean. Hansard's Di^b., Ist Ser., xxsviiJ. 
803. But Inter periods preaeut a different result. Since tbe accesaiaa of 
Will IT., in 1S30, ~ a period of thirty years, — there have been dd leM 
than ten Parliaments, cliowing an average duration of three years only. 
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(enni&l Pnrliarnents, as from a conviction tlial ibe House of 
Commons has becume accoUDlable to the people, and prompt 
in res|)oniling to liieir reswnable desires. 

The "ballot" ia another question repeatedly debated in 
Vol* bT (sal- PatIj anient, and a popular topic at llie hustiogs, 
'"'- at public meetings, and in tlie newspaper prea.';. 

No sooner had the reform act passeil, than com plain tit were 
made that the elective tranchise, go recently enlarged, could 
tiot bo freely exercised. It was said that tbe limdlurda in 
counties, and wealthy customers in towns, coerced Ihe free 
will of the electoi-8, und forced them to vote against their 
opinions and conseienced. Aa a protection against such prac- 
tices, the necessity of secret voting was contended for. To 
give the francliise, without the means of exercising it, was 
declared to be a mockery. 

It wua not for tbe Hrsl time that the influence now com-. 
plained of, had been exerted over electors. It had formerly 
been recognized aa one of tbe natural rights of property. It 
was known that a few landowners could nominate the county 
members. They conducted the freeholders to the poll, aa 
naturally as a Highland chieftain led fonh his clan to the fo- 
ray. But now a new electoral policy had been comnieuced. 
The people at large had been enfranchised ; and new classes 
of electors called into existence. The political lies which 
had bound tbe electors to the landlords wei'e loosened : and 
the latter, being deprived of their absolute ascendency, en- 
deavored to sustain it by other meaiis. The leaseholders 
enfranchised by the reform act, being the most dependent, 
were the very class peculiarly needing protection. The bal- 
lot had been called by Cicero tbe silent assertor of frcodoni, 
— labella, vindex tacita lihertaUa ; and it was now proposed, 
in order to insure freedom of election. 

The ballot has been sought mainly for the protection of 
voters fi-om intimidation and undue influence; but it has aUa 
been recommended as a safeguard against bribery, 
been resisted by arguments too various to be briefly n 
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Tliu strongest, perhup?, is that every political function being 
publicly and responsibly exMrciBed, anJ evej-y debate and vote 
in Parliament published for the tDformation of the people, — 
electors can scarcely claim an exemption from that law of 
publicity, to which their rulers and representatives are sub- 
ject. Why are they alone, to be irresponsible ? Apart from 
theory, its practical efficacy has also been denied. It has 
been said that if intimidation were intended, means would hi 
taken to discover the voles of electors, in spite of all the ma- 
chinery of the balloL Nor would bribery be prevenleil, aa 
a candidate would secure ful&lmeat of corrupt promises, by 
making his payment for votes, contingent upon his success at 
the poll. 

The advocates of the ballot have, perhnps, exaggerated the 
advanti)ges of their favored scheme, while its opponents have 
magnified its evib and its dangers. It is a measure upon 
which sincere reformers have been, and continued to be, 
divided. At times, it has made progress in the number and 
influence of its supporters. Yet such have been its vicisgi- 
tudes, that it is still difficult for a political observer to divine, 
whether it will be suddenly adopted, — in the crisis of some 
party stru^le, — or be laid a.^ide as a theory for the dispu- 
tation of pamphleteers, and debating societies. 

In 1833, Mr. Grotu took possession of the question of the 
ballot ; and from ibni time until 1339, be continued to advo> 
cate the cau)te, in a series of temperate and philosophical 
speeches, — as creditable to his political wisdom, aa to his 
learning and ability. He argued in the calm and earnest 
spirit of the theoretical statesman ; not with the fierce tem- 
per of the democrat. His honest labors greatly advanced 
the popularity of the cause, and improved its parliament- 
ary position. In 1833 he found but one hundred and six 
supporters;' in 1839 he had two hundred and sixteen.' 

lH«n!ard>Deb.,3dSer.,xvii. 608— AvMlOa, Nobs 311; /iu2. XKvill 
aaS; /Wa-xixiv. 781; /bid. xKxyM. 7; /iivi. (IMS), xi. 113. 
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;tiied fi-om ParliiimKnl, the ques'ion 
be foi-golten. In 1842 Mi-. Warf 
I 1848, Mr. Henry Berkeley haa mndn 
iipia slores of fiiut and anecdote, and 
of humor, he has tuniinued to ui-gis 
aAer year ; liul wilhout increast'il aup- 




vn the quextiun, yet 

In 1848 his mrilion was carried by a majority of fi^e.' In 
1849, it was dtf'uateJ by a majority of fitly-one; in 1852, by 
a majority of otii: htindicd and two; and in 18G0, by a ma 4 
jority of one liundreil and seven. Such reaetion of opin 
upon a populai' measure, i:^ more signitieant of ultimate £ 
ure, ihan a steady poaitioa, wiiliout [irogress indeed, 
without reverses. 

Since tlie reform act, the qualification tawa, — which ) 
gmiuixuon dilFerent forma had existed for one hundred i 
^"*' filry years, — have |ja)ssed away. 

sibly to correct the evils of bribery at elections, that pi-op^ 
erly in land was first proposed as a qualification for a mem- 
ber of Pai'lianieal. The corruption of boroughs being mainly 
due to the intrusion of rich commercial men, without local 
connection, the natural jealousy of the landowners suggested 
[bis r&^traint upon their rivals. In 1696, the first measuru 
to establish a qualitication in land, was received with so muuh 
favor, that it passed both Houses; but the king, leaning 
rather to the commercial interests, withheld bia assent. In 
the following year, a similar bill wai passed by the Cumtnou:'. 
but rejected by the Lords; who had now begun to think that 
a small landed qualification would increase the influence at ^ 
the squires, bnt diminished the authority of the great noblei 
who filled the sinallcr boroughs with members of their owttQ 
family, and dependents. 

The policy of excluding all but the proprielora 

1 Honrard's Deb., 3d S«t., Ixiv. SiB. 
" Ibid. e. laas. 
■ AveB 86, No«B SL 
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troin the rigbt of silling in tlie Hou^^e of Commons, wns at 
itngtli adopted in the reign of Queen Anne,' nnd was msin- 
laJiied until 1838. In thiit year ihi.s exclusive principle wh9 
Burrendered ; nnd a new qualiticaiion aulistituied, of llie sama 
amount, eiliier in i-eal or personal property, or in both cijm- 
bined.' In 1858, the luw of property qualifieation was aban- 
doned altogettier.* In its original form, it bud been invidious 
and unjutiti and, from its beginning to its end, it had been 
hydiematioally evaded. It would probably not have survived 
so long the jealousies from wiiiuh it had sprung, hud it not 
been invested with undue importance, by radical reformers. 
But when the repeal of tliis insignificant lav/ was proclaimed 
as one of the five points of tlje " Charter," it is not surprise 
ing tbat more moderate politiuiana should have regarded U 
as one of the Bafeguaiiia of the constitution. 

Since the passing of the reform act, various minor amend- 
ments have been made in the electoral laws. The p^^. 
registration of electors has been improved and »' eiwiiDU 
simplified,* the number of polling-places lias been 
increased,* and the polling reduced, in counties as well as in 
boroughs, a single day.* Even the Universities, winch had 
retained their fifteen days of polling, were glad to accept five 
days, in 1853. 

Promptitude in election proceedings has furtber been in- 
sured by the change of eome ancient customs. The pre- 
scriptive pei-iod of forty days between the summons of ft 
new Parliament and its meeting — enlarged by custom to 
iitty days since the Union with Scotland, — having become 
an anomaly in an age of railways and telegraphs, has Ixien 
reduced to tliirty-five.' Anoiher ancient custom has also 

1 a Anne, e. B; 33 Geo. II. c. IB. 

'l&aVicl. C.48. 

* ai & S3 vicL c as. 

* S & 7 Viet. c. IS. 
» 8 & 7 Will. IV. c. lOa. 

* B & 6 Will. rV, c S6; 16 & IT Vict e. IE. 
T Bf Lord Urougluim'i Act, ISE3; IB Vict. c. 33. 
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glvea waj to a more eimple procedure. By a recent iid (he 
wriu for Bti election are addres.^ direct to the several re* 
turning officers, instead of passing ibrough the eherifl^ of 
ihe counljr.' 

A more general revision of the representative ajstem, as 

Milled bj the reform acts of 1832, ha^ also been 
unaein- itie Sim of Several administraliona, and Parlla- 

menis. For some years, there had been a natu- 
ral reluctanee to disturb the seltlemeat which those impoi'- 
lant measures had recently effeeted. The old Whig parij 
hftil regarded it Bs a constitutional charter, and contended 
for its ■• finalilj." But their advanced Liberal supporters, 
— afler many discussions in Parliament, and much agitation 
and "pressure from without," — at length prevailed over 
the more cautious policy of their leaders ; and a promise 
was given, in 1851, that the consideration of the rep- 
resentative system should, at a fitting opportunity, .be fm 
sumed.* ' 

In fulftlmenl of this promise, Lord John Russell, — 
Rrfnmi Bin twenty years after the aeltlement of 1832, — pro- 
"fi*^ posed its further revision. That measure had not 

proposed to redistribute the franchise, in precise correspond- 
ence with tlie iMpulaiion of different parts of the country. 
Not (bunded upon theoretical views of equal representation ; 
it had not nasumed to frame a new constjtution ; but had 
provided a remedy for the worst evils of a faulty and corrupt 
electoml system. It had rescued the representation from a 
smnll oligarchy of peers and landowners ; and had vested it 
in the hands of Ihe middle classes. But it had spared many 
boroughs, which were perhaps too email to exercise theli>1 
suffrage independently ; it had overlooked the claims of soma, 
considerable places; and had not embraced the working 
classes within its scheme of enfimichisemenL Lord Joln| 

1 16 A, IT Vict, c 78. 
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Kui'sell now sought lo correct these partial defects, which 
time had (ILiclosed in the original measure. 

He proposed that every existing borough, having less tliim 
five hundi-ed electors, should be associated with adjacent 
plaices, in tlic right of reluming members ; and that Uirken 
head and Burnley should be enfranchised. In twenty years 
there hud been a vast increase of population, wealth, and 
industry, throughout the counti-y. The spread of educalioa 
and political enlightenment had been rapid: a more in 
Btmcled generation had grown up : and a marked improve- 
ment had arisen, in the social condition of the working 
classes. It was, therefore, thought right and pafe to lower 
the franchise so far as to embrace clasBes not hitherto in- 
cluded, and particularly the most skilled artificers, — men 
who had given proof of their intelligence and good conduct, 
by lai^e earnings, and a high position among their fellow 
workmen. With this view, it was proposed to extend the 
borough franchise to the occupiers of houses of 5/. rated 
value; and the county franchise to tenant s-at- will rated at 
20L, and copyholders and lease-holders rated at 5/. It was 
also intended to create a new franchise, arising out of the 
annual payment of 40g. in direct taxes to the state. Lord 
John Russell's administralion soon afterwards resigned ; and 
this measure was witlidrawn before the second reading.' 

In 1854, Lord John Russell, as a member of Lord Aber- 
deen's government, proposed anoiher measure, E«ftirmBm 
more comprehensive than the last. It comprised "' ^*"- 
the disfianchisement of nineteen small boroughs, reluming 
twenly-nine members ; the deprivation of thirty -three otlinr 
boroughs of one of their members ; and the redistribution 
of the vacant seats, sixty-sii in number," amongst the coun- 
ties and larger boroughs, the Inns of Court, and the Uni- 
versity of London. It pro[)osed lo reduce the franchise in 
10/. ; aud in boroughs to the muLicipul rating 
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froiiL-liise of GL Several new francbises were also lo be 
aildi-il, in ortlur lo luoilify ihe liard unirorniuj' ol' thu bouse- 
liold frani'hi»iF. A Halar; or lOOL a year : an income of 1 0/. 
Tram diviilcndd: the payment of 40f. in direct taxes 
gree Ht any of the uiiiver.-iiiea ; nnd oOL in a savings' bankj 
were accounti-d sulKcient Reeuriiii's fur the proper uxc] 
of iliti culTrii};e. In the distribulion of acal^ a novel pr 
plu WHS to be cslablir-bed, ' 

stniaiion of minoriiie^. Some counties and olher larj 
piMciM were lo ruluni itiree raemliers each ; but no elet'ior 
would be entitled lo vole for more than two candidtiies out 
of three. This theoiy of representation, — iboiigh veij 
ahly advociitfd by fome specuhilive wrilers,* — found little 
favor in Parliiimerit, with men accui^tomed to determine 
every disputed question among ihemsi-lv&>, by the votgs of 
the majority. The consideration of ihia nien:«un:t was poot^ 
poned. by the outbreak of the war with Russia,' 1 

The ntxt ineaiure of parliamentary reform was proposet^ 
Th,Ttaiv.™ '" 1«39. l*y 'I'S government of Loi-d Derbjil 
Biiiotia69. j^fj Derby, — having b^^en one of the morit 
eloquent, sjiiriied, and coumgeous of Lord Grty'a collenguflt 
in 18;!^, — was now the leader of ilie great Conservaliw 
party, which had opjKMed the firdt reform acL But lib 
party, deferring lo the judgment of FurLismeni, had sine* 
honornbly acquiesced in that Belllemenl. Meanwhile, thei 
revidion of that measure had been thrice recommended fram 
the throne ; and three successive administmtiond hod be«K 
pledged to undertake the task. Some scheme of refonib 
had thus become a poUiioal necessity. The measure agreed'. 
upon hy the ministers, and the principles upon which it 
founded, were ably explained by Mr. Disraeli. It was 
sought to reconstruct the representation of the country sole] 

< Minoriliu and Mnjorities; their 
Ihsll, 1853; Edinb. Hev., July IBM, 
Elu'Ibii i( KepreaentatlveH. ISSlt. 
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Oil tlie basis of popuUlion Hnd properly : but having refer- 
ence lo iho-^e DiAtLTJal element^ as well as to the representa- 
tion of viiriuus interests, and clai^ea of llie commuDity, — 
tLia measure compiBhended eome con.^iderable changes. It 
was not pi'opo:-ed wholly to disfninchise nny borough ; but 
one member wm lo be taken fiom fifteen boroughs, having a 
popuhition under six thousnnd. Eight of liie vacant seats 
were assigned to the great county populations of Yorkshire, 
South Lancasiiiiv, and Middlesex ; and seven to new bor- 
ouglia ; which according to this scheme, would complete tlie 
representation of the aeveral interests of the country. 

The two previous measui'cs of Loiil John Russell liad 
contemplated a reduction of the borough franchise. No such 
reduction was now projiosed ; but the franchise in counties, 
was assimilated lo that in lioroughs. Hilherlo the borough 
franchise had been founded upon occupation ; and ihe county 
franchise generally upon property. This distinction it was 
now pro[»OF^ed to abolish; and to substitute an identity of 
franchise, between the county and the town. The 40s. free- 
holders resident in towns, would be transferred from the 
constituency of the county, to that of the town. Several 
new franchises were also to be created, similar lo those pro- 
posed in 1854, but more comprehensive. Men possessed of 
10/. a year arising from dividends: 60/. in a savings' bank; 
or a pension of 20/. : lodgers paying 20/1 a year, — equal 
to &s. a ueek: graduates of all universities: ministers of 
religion of every denomination : meinberB of the legal pro- 
fi^asiuu in all its branches : registered medical practition- 
ers ; and schoolmasters holding a certificate from the Priiy 
Coimcil, wei'fi to be entitled lo vole, vfherever they were 
resident. And facilities for exercising the franchise, wei'e 
to be afforded by means of voting papers.* 

This scheme encountered objections from two diflTcrent 
quarters. Two influential members of the gov- 
enimenl, — Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, — u™! i.g»iii.t 
alarmed by the pi-opo-ied identity of franchise, 

' HuiiKBril's Deb.. 3(1 Ser.. ctii. 96B. 
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In llie cabinet.' The llppo^ition, parti/ 
gi-ouni), were unwilling to deprive th« 
40*. frveholdcn resident in boroughe, of their count; votes i 
nnd ini'i.-ted upon the lowering of liie borough suffruge. 
The govemnienr, weakened hy these I'e-ignHtions, had now 
lo meet k furmidubl? amendment, raoved by Iiord John 
Rusaell on the second reading of llie bill, which expressed 
the views of the opposition. The idi-ntity of franchise WHa 
o'ljecied to by Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley, on aci ount of 
the aupixised danger of drawing one l<ruad line betwi:'eii the 
re|ire«!nted, and thi; unrepresented iliiasea. Lord John Russell 
concurred in ihia ohjection, believing lliat such a principle 
would i^ventuatly leud to electoral d.strii^ta. He also opposed 
the bill on two other grounds : first, that the 40(. freeholders, 
being the most liberal element in the county constituencies, 
ought not to be dii^franchised ; and secondly, thnt their ad- 
mission to the borough franchise would encoui-age ihe manu 
facture of fagot votes, — like t lie old burgage tenure, which 
had been tlie means of extending the influence of patrons. 
He objected to the continujince of the 10?. household suffrage 
in borougha, on the ground that conaiderable clasdea of peo- 
ple, worthy to be intrusted with voles, had sprung up since 
that franchise had been established. After seven nights' 
debate, the amendment waa carried by a majority of ihirty- 
nine.* Upon the issue raised by this decbion, ihe govern- 
ment determined to dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the 
people.' On the assembling of a new Parliameni, the min- 
isters, having failed to secure a majority at the elections, 
were at once driven from office by an amendment to tha 
address, declaring that ihey had not the conddence of the 
House of Commons.* 

And now the question of reform was resumed, once more, 
BiibrfoBm ^J Lord John Russell, on behalf ol' Lord Pal- 
■Kisaa. miTsion's administration. On the 1st March, 
18G0, he introduced a bill, in acconlance with ihe spirit <rf 

1 HaiiMTife Deb., 3rt Sor., dji. 11)08. » Ibifl. 1301. 

1 Ibid i:liir. 3S9-I15T. * Ibiii. div. P3-3VT. 
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the amendment by which he had destroyed ihi 
(he previous jeai' ; but diflTeiing niaterinlly from the billa of 
1852 and 1854. Like the bill of Lord Deiby's goverumenl, 
it spared all the smaller boroughs. None were to he di»- 
fiSQcliised i but it deprived twenty-five boroughs, with n 
popul.ition under seven thousand, of one of their mernbei-B. 
Thiii diafi-anehisement fell far short of that propo:ed iu 
1854 ; and it was avowed that if any moi'c plwces had bfen 
condemned, their repreaer.fcilives, comhiiiing with the Con- 
servative Opposition, would have succeeded in defeating the 
bilL If such was now the difficulty of contending with 
these personal and local interests, what must have been the 
diffieultiea of Mr. Pitt in 1784, and of Lord Grey in 1832 ? 
One minister vainly attempted to buy off* his opponents; 
the other overcame them by strong popular support. The 
first expt-dient was now wholly out of the question : the 
latter soui'ce of strength was wanting. 

Fifteen of the vacant seats were distributed amongst the 
counties ; and ten given to the larger cities, and some new 
boi'oughs. The 501, occupation franchise in counties, uaa 
reduced to a 10/. bona fide holding. The IQl. borough fran- 
chise was lowered to 6/., avowedly for the purpose of com- 
prehending many of the working classes. It was calculated 
that the new franchise would add two hundred thousand 
electors to the cities and boroughs. None of the varied 
franchises, which had formed part of the bills of 1854 and 
1859, were again proposed. Sneered at as "fancy fran- 
chises," and distrusted as the mirtans of creating fictitious 
votes, they were now abandoned ; and the more rude, but 
tangible tests of good citizenship inflexibly maintained.* 

This bill was defeated, nt'ither hy adierse majorities, nur 
by changes in the government; but by delays, ^^^i^^^^ 
and the pressure of other important measures. d«inj"Bndin- 
It was not until the 3d of May, — after six ad- 
journed debates, — thai It was ri-ad a. second lime, wilhoul 
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a division. Discussions were renewed on going info commit- 
tee; and at length, on the 1 1th of June, the bill was with- 
drawn.^ Bills to amend the representation in Scotland and 
Ireland, which had been hopelessly awaiting discussion. Lad 
already been abandoned.* 

Such obstacles as these, — however harassing and incon- 
venient, — would have been easily overcome if 

Obstarles to *' 

pariiaaieuta- the government had been cordially supported by 
their own party in the House of Commons, and 
by popular acclamations. But within the walls of the 
House, parliamentary reform was received with coldness, — 
if not wiih ill-disguised repugnance, — even by its professed 
supporters ; and throughout the country, there prevailed the 
most profound indifference. The cause which had once 
aroused enthusiasm, now languished from general neglect. 
The press was silent or discouraging: petitions were not 
forthcoming: public meetings were not assembled : the peo- 
ple were unmoved. Whence this indifference? Why so 
marked a change of popular feeling, in less than thirty 
years? The settlement of 1832 had secured the great 
object of representation, — good government. W^ise and 
beneficent measures had been passed: enlightened public 
opinion had been satisfied. The represenfation was theoreti- 
cally incomplete ; but Parliament had been brought into 
harmony with the interests and sympathies of the people. 
It had nearly approached Mr. Burke's standard, according 
to whom, ** The virtue, spirit, and essence of a House of 
Commons, consists in its being the express image of the 
feelings of a nation.'* * The best results of reform had been 
realized : the country was prosperous and contented. it 
has ever been the genius of the English people to love 
freedom : they are roused by injustice : they resent a public 
or private wrong ; but they are rarely moved by theoretical 

1 Hansard's Deb., 3d Sen, clix. 226. 

2 IbuL 143. 

s Burke's Works, ii. 288 (Present Discontents). 
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gnevances. Living under a settled form of governmen', 
[hey have cared liille for mode] con-^titutions ; and united 
in the Londs of a highly cicilizi-d society, Ihey have never 
favored deinocTH«y. Again, since 1832, political ]iower has 
been vested mainly in the middle chia.^ea j and ibe employ 
era of labor, being masters of the representalinn, are unwil- 
ling to siiiire llieir jiower wiih the working eUiases, by whom 
ihey are oiitninnliered. Hence the inertne.-^n of existing 
I'oiistiiuencie^ They enjoy exclusive ]]oliiicai privileges; 
and desire lo maintain them. 

One other cause must not be omitted, Wiiile these 
moderate measures of retbrm were being proposed by suc- 
CfeM^ive goveniments, other schemes had been discussed elsc- 
where, — deMgned lo extend largely the influence of num- 
bers, — and conceived and advoaited in the spirit of democ- 
iiicy. Such proposals iocreased the indisposition nf moderate 
relbrmers, and of the cla.'^ses already eiitiancliised, to forwai'd 
an extension of the euffrage. At the same lime, the Hdvo- 
cales of more comprehensive schemes of retbrm, — while 
they coldly accepted measures falling far short of their own, — 
were not unwilling that ihey should be postponed to some 
period more promising for the adoption of their advanced 
principles. And thua, with the ta^it acquiescence of all par- 
ties, the question of parliamentary reform wa^ again aulfered 
to sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

itlUlion* of ParlluncDt to Ibe Crown, llie Law, uid the People. — Abiu« 
nt Prirlleguifi Proceediii)^ ■gainst Wilkes. — Exclusion orStrangera: — 
Piibllation oT Deb»le« reslMinrd: — Contest wilb the Priotere, 17TI:- 
FrMdom or Report ing Eetabliaheil: —ItaPolilicul Besults: —Eolire Pub- 
11011/ of Procaediiiga in Paiiianient: — PetiCiuns: — Pledges arMeaiber*. 
— Conflict of PrivileKB and Uw. — Increased Power, and Moderation of 
the Cumraons. — Control of Parliament over the £xecut<Te: — Impeach- 
metita:— Control of the Commons over Taxea and Espendilure. — Sketch 
of rarliamentUT Oratory. , 

We have traced, in the last chapter, the changes which 
have been successively introduced iato the constitution of 
the House of Commoni^, — the efiurt^ made to reduce the in- 
fluence of the Crown, the ministtra, and the aristocracy over 
its roerabera, — to resCrjiin corruption, and encourage an hon- 
est and independent discLiirge of its duties to the public. 
We have now to regard Parliament, — and mainly tlie 
House of Comranns, — under another aspect : to observe 
how it has wielded the great powers intruated to it, — in 
what manner it has respected the prerogatives of the Crown, 
the authority of the law, and other jurijidictiona, — and how 
far it has acknowledged its own re siwnsi bill lies to the peo- 
|,le. 

Throughout its history, the House of Commons has had 
CantEBtaof struggles with the Crown, the House of l>oi-ds, 
J^° "-y'^jj^™ tlie courts of law, the press, and the people. At 
ofptiiiiege. ong time straining its own powers, at another re- 
sisting en ci'oachments upon its just authority; successful in 
iB rights, but failing in its usurpations ; it has grad- 
Dally assumed its proper position in tUe State, — controlling 
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all oilier powers, but itself conlrolkd and responMible. The 
worst period of iis depcodence and corruption, was also 
marked by the moat flagi'ant abuses of its power. And the 
more it has been brought under the control of public opinion, 
— the greater have been its modeiution and forbearance. 

The reiga of George III. witnessed many remarkable 
changes in the relations of Parliament to the people, which 
all contributed to increase its responsibility. Moi'al causes 
aleo extended the control of the people over their rulers, 
even more tlian amendments of the law, by which constitU' 
tionul abuses were corrected. Events occurred early in this 
reign, which brought to a decisive issue, imporlaQt questions 
affecting the privileges of Parliament, and the rights of the 
subject. *| 

The liberty of the subject had already been outraged by ( 
the imprisonment of Wilkes, under a general war- p,.ocfwiioM 
rant, for the publicalion of the celebrated No. 45 ^^g'^,^'^, 
of the " North Brilon ; " ' when Parliament thrust wukw, liSB. 
itself forward, as if to prove how privilege eould atiU bo 
abused, as well as prerogative. Being a member of the 
House of Commons, Wilkes had been released from his im- 
prisonment, by (he Court of Common Pleas, ou a writ of 
halteas corput, on the ground t 1 p 1 .' 

The only exceptiona to the pn 1 f f re dom from ar- ' 

rest, which had ever been re nu d by Pa lia- ^iimdenied 
mem, were "treason, felony, a d b If the ""^ p'*'""*^ 
peace," " or refusing to give y f h peace." The 

Court properly acknowledged h p 1 e, as defined by 
Parliament ilselfj and discliai^ed Wilkes from his imprison- 
nient. He was afterwards served with a subposna, on an 
information against him in the Court of King's Bench, to 
wliich, on the ground of privilege, he had not entered an ap- 
pearance. On the meeting of Parliament, however, in No- 
I rember, 1763, he lost no time in stating that if his privOege 
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eliould be affirmetl, he was readj to waive it, " nnd to pi 
liimiielf ujKin a jury of his counirj'iiien." * Parliament,— 
wliich had ordinarily been too prone to enlarge its privileges 
— was now iLe first to abridge and surrender ihem. Kaget' 
tu M^cond the vengeance of ihe king, the Common) 
meneed by voting that the " Nonh Briton," No. 45, v 
fal^ Gcanda!ou>t, and malicious libel," and ordering it to be: 
buj-ned by the hands of the common hangman. 1 
deHance of their own previous resolutions, they i 
*• that privilege of Parliament does not extend to the case of 
wi'iting and publishing sedilious libels, nor ought to be al* 
lowed to obainict the ordinary course of law, in the speedj" 
and elTectual prosecutioa of so heinous and dangerous of- 
fence."" 

To the principle of the latter part of this re»olutioa there 
can be little exception ; but here it was applied ex pott fae^ 
to a pai'ticular ca:~e, and need lo justify a judicial decision, 
contrary to law and UbRge. Mr. Pirt, while be denounced' 
Ihe libel and the libeller, i-emonstrated against the ahandon- 
roent of the privilege. Tlie^e resolutions being communicated 
to the Lord.-', were agreed to ; but not without a mo^t abls 
protest, signed by seventeen Peers, against the surrender of 
the privilege of Parliament " to serve a particular purpose 
Tkc pottfaclo, et pedenie lite, in the Courts below." ' 

Such a libel as that of Wilkes, a few years later, woaKI: 
have attracted little notice ; but at that time it is not surpria* 
iiig thai it provoked a legal prosecution. It was, however, a' 
libel upon the king's ministers, rather than upon the king him> 
^elf. Upon Parliament it contained nothing but an obscure 
iniuiendo,' whicli alone brought the matter legitimately within 

1 Pari. Hist. it. 13B1. 

' Com. Joum. ixix. 689; P«rl. Hist. xv. 1303-1378. 

• Pari. Hi.t. xv. 1871; Ann. Reg. 1763, 135. Horaco Walpola njt k.' 
was ilrawn up by Chief Junlice Pratt, 

< TliB pisaage refleclhig iipun Parliament was as follawa: "Ai 
■iitini opprolutioii or Parliament |of tlis peace] whicti is to vainly 
oi; tli« wurid \ .-OWB how that woa obuined. The Urge debt ou Itia Of 
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Ae limits of privilege. There were, doublle^i,', many prec- 
edents, — to be avoidsd, rather than followed, — for pro- 
QOUDcing writings to be sedilious ; but sedition is properly an 
offenw fOgniuaUle by law. So far as the libel affected the 
chitrncler of either House, it waa vvirliin the scope of priv- 
ilege ; but ila seditious character couid only be determined 
by tlie courts, where a prosecution liad already been com- 
menced. To condemn the libel as seditious was, lherefoi'i% 
to unticipate the decision of the proper [libuiial ; and to order 
it lo be burued by the hands of the common hangman, — if 
no great punishment to the libeliei-, — yet branded him as a 
criminal before his trial. The mob took part with Wilkes, — 
assailed the Sheriffs who were exetuiing the orders of Par- 
liament ; and having rescued part of [he obnoxious " North 
Briton" from the flames, bore it in triumph to Temple Bar, 
beyond the limits of the city juriadicliun. Here they made 
another bonfire, and burned a jack-boot and a pettieoat, the 
favorite emblems of the late unpopular minister Lord Bute, 
i.nd the Princess.' This outrage was repented by botli 
Houses ; an address being voted for a prosecuiion of all per- 

Tlie severities of Parliament were still pui-suing Wilkes. 
He had been ordered by the Coraroons to attend in 
his place, with aview to further proceedings; but Hoiidi.aiidta 
having been wounded in a duel, — provoked and '*""' 
forced upon him by Mr. Mariin, one of their own member's' 
— his attendjmce was necessarily defen-ed. Meauwhile, ex- 
pecting no mercy either from the Crown or from Pailin- 
ment, — tracked by spies, and beset iviih petty persecutions,* 
— he prudently withdrew to Paris. Being absent, in contempt 
of tlie orders of the House, the proceedings were no longe* 

Liet, «lreaily above half a year in arrear, stows pretty clearly the Iruisw 



1 Walpolfl's Mem. i. 330. 

iPari. IliBt-xv. 1380. 

» Sec Corresp. Purl. Hitt xv. 13S6, ■ 
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HKjtd i ant) eviileiict! having been laken at ihe bar, of hu 
being ihe author and publisher of llie " North Brilon," No. 
i^, he was expelled ihe Houst. In expelling a member, 
whom ihey had adjudged to have commiiied the olTence of 
writing itnd publishing a seditious libfl, the CuiumoDs ttcleil 
within their powers; but the vote was precipitate and vin- 
dictive. He was about to be tried for his offence ; and the)' 
might at least have waited for bis conviction, instead of pre- 
judging his cause, and anticipating his legal punishmenu 

But ilie Lords far oui^^tripped the other House, in this race 
j.,e<»dn([i of persecution. On the first day of the seasion, 
^ttaLord.. „|ji]g ,jjp Commons were dealing with the "North 
Briton," Lord Sandwich complained to Ihe Lords of an "Es- 
say on Woman," with notes, lo which the name of Bishop 
Warburlon was affixed ; and of another printed paper called 
"The Veni Creator paraphrased." Of the " Esaay on 
Woman," thirteen copies only had been printed, in Wilkea'a 
private printing-press : there was no evidence of publication ; 
and a proof-copy of the work had been obtained through the 
treachery of one of his printers. If these writings were ob- 
scene and blasphemous, tlieir author had exposed himaelf to 
the law; but the only pretence for noticing them in Parlia- 
ment, was the absurd use of the name of a bishop, — a mem- 
ber of their Lordsliips' House. Hence it became a breach 
of privilege ! This ingenioua device was suggested by the 
Chancellor, Lord Henley ; and Mr. Grenville obtained the 
bishop's consent lo complain of the outrage, in his nam" ' 
But it was beneath the dignity of (be House to notice sucli 
writings, ohiained iu such a manner ; and it was notorious 
that the politics of the author were the true ground of ofienee, 
and not his blasphemy, or his irreverence lo the bishop. The 
proceeding was the more ridiculous, from the complaint of 
obscenity having been made by the most profligate of peers, 
— " Satan rebuking sin." ' Nevertheless the Lords were not 
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Bshamed to examine the pi-intera, from wliom the proof-sheeta 
had been obtained, in order (o prove that Wilkes was the 
author. Tiiey at once addressed the king to oi-dep a proaecu- 
tion of Wilkes; but as he was, at this time, laid up with hia 
wounds, proceedings against him for the breach of pi-ivilege 
were postponed. On the 24th January, when he had escaped 
from their jurisdiction, ibey ordered him into custody.' They 
were at least spared the opprobrium of further oppression 
but their proceedings had not escaped the indignation and 
ridicule which ihey deserved. 

Leaving Wilkes, for a time, as a popular martyr, — and 
passing over his further contests with the governrnent in iht 
courts of law, — we shall find him, a few years laier, again 
coming into collision with Parliament, and becoming the sue- 
cessful champion of popular rights. 

The discussions on his case were scarcely concluded, when 
a complaint was made to the Lords, by Lord Lyt- ^^ 
teltou, of a book with the title of "Droit Le Roi." KoI " ordered 
It was the very opposite of Wilkes's writings, — 
bting a high prerogative treatise, founded u[)on Btatules, prec- 
edents, and the dicta of lawyers before tlie Revolution. It 
was loo monstrous to be defended by any one ; and, like the 
" Nortli Bnton," it was ordered by both Houses to he burned 
by the hands of the common hangman.' There was no pre- 
tence for dealing with this case as a breach of privilege; but 
as the popular cause had suffered from the straining of priv- 
ilege, in the person of Wilkes, no one attempted to save ihii 
ultra-loyal treatise from (he flami-'s. 

At the dissolution of Parliament in 1763, Wilkes, who bad, 

Kim after thig event, tha wbole aailifnce, wlien MactieaOi tB.yt, 'Tliat 
Jeniniy Twilther Bhoiild peach me, I owu surpriwea me,' buret out into tut 
applause of application ; and the nick-name of .lenim; Twileher stuck by 
the eiifl 80 »i almost to occasion the disuse of liis lille." — WalpuU't Men. 

l.lkc.; Walpule'a Mem. L 
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in t}i« mean time, resided ubroRtl, — an exile and aa outlaw, 
truki*!*- — oS'ei'edliim^etfaiacaniJiduiefor the dty of Lon- 
UMhM^ <!""• He waa deftjuted ; but tlie raeinorj of hie 
17W- wrongs was revived; and wilh no other claim to 

poi>ular favor, he found himself the idol of the people. He 
DOW liecume a candidate for Middleseic, and was retumi.'d b^ 
a Jai'ge majority. Hia triumph was celebrated by hia parti- 
sans ; who forced tlie inhabitants of London to illumiDate, 
and join in iheir cry of " Wilkes and liberty," — niarkiiig 
every door, aa they passed along, wilh the popuUr number 
" 45." 

But he was soon to suffer the jtenalties of hU past ofienccB. 
Hin imnrisoo ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^"7 of the ensuing aeasion, having ap- 
■mibjui. peared before the Court of King's Bench ou his 
Klngi outlawry, he was comrnitled on n capias utlagafam. 

Rescued by the mob, he agiiin suiTtndered him- 
self ; and his imprisonment was the unhappy occasion of riots, 
and of a collision between ihe military and the people. Hia 
outlawry was soon afterwards I'eversed; but be was "eo- 
tenced to two years' imprisonment for his libeLt. 

During the first session of this Parliament, therefore, 
wiitn'i Wilkes was unable lo lake hi^ seat ; and as yet 
^t'S^Lord n" proceedings were commenced against him in 
Sjl^^bt.r'' ^''^ ^'*''^® °*' Commons. At ibt opening of the 
1T68. Biicond aession, in November, he brought himaelf 

into notice by accusing Lord Mansiieid, — in a petition to 
the Houae, — of having altered the record on his trial ; and 
Mr. Webb, the Soliciior of the Treasury, of having bribed 
Curry, the printer, with public money, to appear as a witness 
gainst him. Hia char'ges were voted to be groundless ; but 
they served the purpose of exciting popular sympathy. He 
.was brought down to Weetminater to prove them, attended 
by a large concourse of people ; ' and lor a moment he per- 
plexed the Houae by submitting whetiicr, being a member, 
could stand at the bar, without having taken the oaths, 
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iiiJ delivered id bis qualilieation. But he soon received the 
obvious answer that being in custody at ihe bar, the acta 
affecting members sitting in the Hou^ie, did not apply to hig 

Hut a graver matter in which Wilkes had involved hini- 
self, was now to be considered. He had published 
a letier from Lord Weymouth to the magistrates i«rt w^ 
■ of Surrey, advising them lo call in the military for 
(lie suppression of riol;! ; with a prefatory letter of his owii 
in which he had applied the strongest language to Ihe Secru- 
tary of State ; and had designated the late collision between 
the troops and the populace in St. George's Fields, as a 
bloody massacre Here again, a strange mid irregular pro- 
ceeding was resorted to. The letter was a libel upon a Sec- 
relary of State, as an officer of the Crown ; who, being also a 
peer, complained of it as a breach of privilege. But instead 
of proceeding against the autlior in the House of Lords, the 
paper was voted an insolent, scandalous, and seditious libel ; 
and a conference was held with the Commons on the conduct 
of Wilkes, as a member of their House.^ They immediately 
took the matter up; and rushing headlong into a quarrel 
which did not concern them, called upon Wilkes for his de- 
fence. He boldly confessed himself the author of the 
prefatory letter ; and gloried in having brought " to light 
that bloody scroll" of Loi-d Weymouih. The letier wa? 
voted lo be an insolent, scandalous, and sediliou-j libel. A 
motion was then made for the expulsion of Wilkes, 
founded upon several distinct grounds : first, thi.s tar Ui uipoi- 
lasC seditious libel, which, if a breach of privilege, 
was cognizable by the Lords, and not by the Commons ; and, 
if a seditious libel, was punishable by law : secondly, the pub- 
lication of the " North Briton," five years before, for which 
Wilkes was already under sentence, and bad suffered expul- 

1 Com. Joum. Nov. Utli, 1788, lo FbI). Ut, ITBO; CsvenJinli Deb. i, 4ft- 

lai. 

• Lordi' Journ. Mjiii. 213. 
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«ion frora a fonncr Parliainent : thirdlj, his impious and 
obscene libels. Tor which he wh^ already sufTering puai.sh- 
roent, hy the judgment of a criminal court; and, fourthly, 
that he nan under senience of the L-ourt to suffer tweniy-two 
months' i m prison men L 

Such were the cumulalive churges, upon nhicli it was now 
proposed to expel him. Nothing can be more utiduubted 
tlian the right of the Hou.^e of Commons to expel one of its 
own memberd,foraiiy offV'nce which, in ita judgment, deserrea 
such puni:^htuent, — whether ic be a breacii of privilege or 
not. But here the exercise of this right was unjust and op- 
pressive. It was forcibly argued, that for all the offences 
eiiumei'&ied, but one, Wilkes had already sufft^rcd, and was 
still suffering. For his remaining offence, — the libel on a 
Secretary of State, — it was not the province of ihe House 
to condemn and punish him by (his summary process. It 
should be led lo the i»urtd to try him, — and, if Ibuiid guilty, 
to inflict the punishment prescribed by law. For liis old 
offences he could scai'ccly be expelled. During a whole ees- 
fiion he had been a member ; and yet they had not been held 
to justify his expulsion. Then why should they now call for 
such severity ? Clearly on the ground of his libel oa Lord 
Weymouth. The very enumeration of so many grounds of 
expulsion, implied their separate weakness and insuflieiency ; 
while it was designed to iittract the support of members, io- 
tlueneed by different reasons for their votes. These argu- 
ments were urged by Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dowdeswell, 
Air. Becktbrd, Mr. Cornwall, and, above all, by Mr. George 
Grenville.' The mastery speech of the latter does great 
credit lo his judgment and foresight. When a minister, be 
hud been (he first to bring the House of Commons into col- 
.lision with Wilkes ; but he now recoiled from the struggle 
which was impending. Having shown the injustice of the 
proposed punishment, he proceeded to show its impolicy and 
danger. He predicted that Wilkes would be reelected, and 
Tart. liUt. xvi. ^46; Careudish Deb. i. tal. 
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Oinl the House would have but Iwo alternatives — both ob- 
jeciionable ; either lo expel him agi\in, and sin[iend tho 
bsue of the writ for ihe entire Parliament j or lo declare 
another candidate, — with a minority of votes, — to be 
elected, on the ground of Wilkes's legal disqualification. In 
both casi;s the law would be violated, and the rights of the 
eleclors invaded. And in naming ihem of the dangerous 
contest they were about to commence, he predicted ihat the 
power and popularity of ihe demagogue would suddenly be 
redueed, if he were relieved from hi^ mariyrdom, and ad- 
mitted to the legislature, where his true character would be 
discovered. 

But all these arguments and cautions, were proffered in 
Tain. The House, — making common cause with the court, 
— had resolved lo scourge the insolent libeller who had in- 
truded himself into their councils; and, regardless of future 
consequences, they voted his expulsion by a large majority. 
According to Burke, " the point to be gained by the cabal 
was titis : that a precedent should be eslahlished, ttinding to 
show that the favor of the people was not so sure a road aa 
the favor of the court, even to popular honors and popular 
trusts." " Popularity was to be rendered, if not directly 
penal, at least highly dangerous." ' This view, however, is 
too deep and philosophical, to have been the true one. Tlie 
court party, having been defied and insulted by a political 
opponent, were determined to crush him ; and scarcely 
slopped to consider whether the laws were outrageil or not 

Up to tliia time, whatever may have been the injustice and 
unpolicy of their proceedings, the Commons had not exceeded 
their legal powers. The grounds on which they had expelled 
amembermay have been insufficient! butof their sufficiency, 
they alone were competent to judge. 

They were now, however, about to commit unwarrantablfl 
excesses of jurisdiction, and to violate the clearest wiikeiH- 
principles of law. As Mr. Grenville had p 
^ PrsKDt DiiGonUmi; Work«, U- 394. 
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ttded, Wilkes wu iinmediately reelected wilhont opposi- 
HtetiHtion tion,' The next day, on ihe motion of Lord 
•"■•^ •***■ Sirange, ihe House resolved that Mr. Wilkes 
"huving been, in iliia session of ParliamL'nt, expelled th 
House, was and la incajiable of lieing elected a mentucr, to 
■erve in this pre^nt Parlinment." The eiectioij was accord- 
ingly declared void, and a new writ issaed." There wem 
precedents for this course;' for tliis was not the first timi: 
llie Commons had esueeded their jurisdiction ; but it could 
not be defended upon raund principles of law. If by a vote 
of ihe Hoij!^e, a disability, unknown lo the law, coald be 
crcBted, — any man who became obnoxious might, on some 
ground or other, be declared incapable. Incapacity would 
then be decltired, — not by the law of the land, but by lite 
arbitrary will of the House of Commons, On the other 
baud, the House felt strongly that iheir power of expukion 
was almofft fiitilu, if their judgment could be immediately gel 
aside by the electors ( or, as it was put by General Conway, 
"if a gentleman who returns hittiself for any particular 
borough, were to stand up and say that he would, in op- 
position to the powers of the House, insist apon being a 
a member of ParliamenL" ' 

Again, with etill increasing popularity, Wilkes was re- 
Aciiii re- elected without opposition ; and again a new writ 
rtmti™ di? *** issued. In order lo prevent a repetition of 
Diuni told, these fruitiess proceedings, an alternative, — al- 
ready pointed out by Mr. Grenvilte, — was now adopted. 

Colonel Luttrell, a member, vacated his seal, and 
CoiDii*! Lnt- offered himself as a candidate. Wilkes was, of 

course, returned by a hii^e majority. He received 
one thousand one hundred and forty-three votes; Colonel 
Luttrell only two hundred and ninety-six. There were also 



1 So BtBled by n membemho was prcflent; Pari. Hiit. xvi. 
*Feb. ITtti, 1766 { CavendUb Veb. i. Hi. 
ISBsHay'g Law of Parliameat ( 1th £d.), 59; Towaseud'i 
Canndlih Dab. i. 3fi8. 
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tvro Oilier candidates, Mr. Sergeant Whitakeraiii] Mr. Roache, 
the former of wbom had five votes, and the latter none. Tho 
Commons imniediHtely pronounced the return of ABnlontum. 
Wilkes to be null and void ; and, having called for omi Lui^I 
the poll-booka, proceeded to vote, — though not *™"^ 
without a strenuous opposition, ^ that Henr^ Lawes Lut- 
trell ougbt to have been returned.* To declare a candidate, 
Bupporled by so small a number of votes, the legal represen 
tative of Middlesex, was a startling step in the progress of 
this painful contest ; but the ultimate seating of another 
candidate, Dotwichstatiding Wilkes's majoi'ities, whs the in- 
evitable result of the decision which affirmed his incapacity. 
Leave was given to petition the House against Colonel 
Luttrell's election, within fourteen days. Of this permission 
the electors soon availed themselves ; and, on the 8th May, 
they were heard by counsel, at the bar of the House. Their 
arguments were chiefly founded upon the original illegality 
of the vote, by whicii Wilkes's incapacity had been declared; 
and were ably supported in debate, particularly by Mr. Wed- 
derbum, Mr. Burke, and Mr. George Grenville;" but the 
election of Colonel Lutlrell was confirmed by a majority of 

Wilkes was now effectually excluded from Parliament; 
but his popularity had been increased, while the popuurity oi 
House, and all concerned in his oppression, were '''"*'"■ 
the objects of popular indignation. As some compensation 
for hia exclusion from the House of Commons, Wilkes was 
elected an alderman of the city of London. A liberal sub- 
Bciiption was also raised, for the payment of his debts. 

So dangerous a precedent was not BufFereJ to rest unques- 
lioned. Not only the partisans of Wilkes, but the bohu to »- 
statesmen and lawyers opposed to the government, J^b^ ''" 
Mniinued to protest against it, until it was con- ■w'™' i""' 
demned, 

•April Uth, llflBj CavenaUh Deb. i. 3»0-3aa. Aj-es IflT, NoeaJlS.- 
K^jorilr M. 
* Cavsnfldi Deb, i. *0i. 
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On the 9ih Jiiniur;, 1770, Lord Cbaihafn, — reai^Mailng 
in ihe Uoum; of Lord* after his long prostration, 
Chi, Ju., — moved nil ainendoient to the address denounc- 
^"^ ing the late proceedings in rhe House of Com- 

mons, as " refusing, by a reM)lution of one branch of ihe l^is- 
Uture, to ihe subject his common right, and de|>ripiDg the 
ckvlora of ftliddlesex of their free choice of a represeolA- 
live.'' * Lord Camden, the Cliancellor, now a-^lonished the 
Lords by a stalemeDt " liiat for some time he had beheld widi 
silent indignation, ihe arbitrary measures which were pursu- 
ing by the ministry ; " and, " tliat as lo ilie incapacitating 
TOle, be ninsidured it as a direct attack upon the first prin- 
ciples of ihe constitution." * Lord Mansfield, while he said 
that his opinion upon the legality of Ihe proceedings of the 
HuQ.-e of Commons was " locked up in his own breast, and 
sbould die with him," (though for what reason it is not easy 
to expluio,) argued that in matters of election the Coramoos 
had a complete jurisdiction, without appeal; that their de- 
dsioDs could only be reversed by themselves, or by Act of 
Parliament ; and that except in discussing a bill, the Lords 
could not inquire into the question, without violating the piiv- 
ileges of the other House. 

Lord Chatham replied in bis finest manner. Lord Mans- 
field's remarks on the invasion of tlie privileges of the other 
House, called forth this comment : " What is tliis mysterious 
power, — undelined by law, unknown to the subject, which 
we must not approach without awe, nor speak of without 
reverence, — which no man may question, and to which all 
men must submit? My Xiords, I thought the slavish doc- 
trine of passive obedience had long since been exploded; 
and when our kings were obliged to confess that their title 
to the crown, and the rule of their government, had no 
other foundation than the known laws of the land, I never 
expected to hear a divine right, or a divine iufallibiUiy at- 

tl PbH. Ilitt. xvi. B63. ^^^ 
■ Tlila upeecti is not reported in (lie Piil. Hlit., but ii printed fna Mj^^^H 
l«illleni*a'a U^.g. of Jail.. 1770, In > nutd; Piri.-Hut. xvi. SU, n. ' '^^^H 
i b^ , . fc JH 
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Iributed to any other branch of the legislalure." He then 
proceeded to affirm ihat the Comraous " have betrayed llieir 
constituents, and violated the constitution. Under pretence 
of declaring the law, they have made a law, and united in 
the same persona, the office of legislator and of judge,"' 
His amendment was negatived; but the stirring eloquenirc 
and constitutional reasoning of so eminent a etatemniin, 
added weight to Wilkes's cause. 

In the CoramoDS also, very strong opinions were expressed 
on the inju^tife of Wilkes's exclusion. Sir George p^^. 
Savile especially distinguished himself by the in ibe Com- 
warmth of hia language ; and accused (be House ' 
of having betrayed Ihe rights of its conslituenta. Being 
threatened with the Tower, he twice repeated bis opinion; 
and, — declining the friendly intervention of Colonel Con 
way and Lord North, who attributed his language to tbe 
. heat of debate, — he assured the House (hat if be was in 
a i-age, " he had been so ever since the fatal vote was passed, 
and should be so till it is rescinded." ^ Mr. Sergeant 
Glynn thought " his declaration not only innocent, but laud- 
able." A tbrmidahle opposition showed itself throughout 
the debate ; and while in the Lords, the Chancellor had 
pronounced Ins opinion against the incapacilaling vote, — in 
the Commons, the Solicitor- Gen end, Mr. Dunning, also 
epoke and voted against the government. The que-'tion 
had thus assumed a fbrmidable aspect, and led to changes, 
which speedily ended in the breaking up of the Duke of 
GraAon's administration. 

On the 25ih January, 1770, Mr. Dowdeswell moved a. 
resolution in a committee of the whole House, no-j,^ 
"That this House in its judicature in maltei-s of -•iV.nHtiu- 
eleclion, is bound to judge according to tlie law 
of ihe land, and the known and eetablisheil law and custom 
of Parliament, which is part thereof." This premise could 
ueithor be denied nor assented lo by llie government willioul 

1 Pad. Hiitl. xTi. 647 = Iii4- 089 
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emlmrnu'sment ; but Lord North adroitly followed it out b? 
■ conclusion " tbnt ttie judgment of ihis House was agree- 
ftble lo tlie BHid law of the laud, and fully authorized by 
the law and euatom of Parliament."' On iht; 31st Janu- 
ary, Mr. Dowde-'^well repi^aled hitt attack in another form, 
but with no better success. ' 

The matter naa now again taken up in the House of 
Lurri Ruck- J'Ords. Ou the 2d February, in committee on 
gjj^'' "* the state of the nation, Lord Rockingham moved 
fsb., iiiO. f^ reijolution similar lo that of Mr. DowdeswelL' 
Though unsuccessful, it called forth another powerfiil speech 
from Lord Chatham, and a prolest signed by tbrty-tivo peers. 
The rejection of this motion was immediately lullowed, — 
without notice, and after twelve o'clock at night,— by a 
motion of Lord Marchmont, that to impeiicb a judgment 
of the House of Commons would be a breach of the consti- 
tutional right of ihnt House. Lord Camden, being accu8«<i 
by Lord Sandwich of duplicity, in having concealed his 
opinion as to the illegality of the incapacitating vote, while 
a member of the cabinet, asserted that he had frequently 
declared it to be bolh illegal and imprudenL On the other 
hand, the Duke of Grafton and Lord Weymouth complained 
that he had always withdrawn from the Council Board to 
avoid giving hid opinion, — a circumstance explained by 
Lord Camden on the ground that as his advice had been 
already rejected, and the cabinet had resolved upon its nieas- 
nres, he declined giving any further opinion.' In either 
case, it seems, there could have been no doubt of his disap- 
proval of the course adopted by ministers. 

Tho next effort made in Parliament, in reference to 
Wilkes's caae, was a motion by Mr. Herbert for a bill to 
regulate the consequences of the expulsion of members. 
But as this bill did not reverse, or directly condemn tho 
proceedings in the case of Wilkes, it was not very warmly 
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KUpporled by the Opposiiion; anil Dumei-oud amendmenta 
having been miide by the suppoftura of goremment, by 
which its character becarau wholly changeJ, the bill was 
withdrawn.' 

The Bcene of Ibis prolrncted contest was now varied for 
a time. Appeals to Parliament Iiad been made _ ., . 
in vain ; and the city of London resolved to carry trot lojia 
up their coinpIainiB lo the throne. A petition had ' " ■ 
been presented to the king in ihe previous year, lo which nu 
answer had been returned. And now the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and livery, iu Common Hall assembled, agreed 
lo an " address, remonstrance, and petition " to the king, 
which, whatever the force of its Biatements, was conceived 
in a lone of unexampled boldness. "The mHJoriiy of the 
House of Commons," they Paid, " have deprived your peo- 
ple of their dearest rights. They have done a deed more 
ruinous in its consequences than the levying of ship-money 
by Charles I^ or the dispensing power aFsnmed by James 
IL" They concluded by prajing the king "to restore the 
constitutional government and quiet of his people, by dia- 
solving the Parliament and removing his evil ministera for- 
ever from his councils." * 

In his answer, his Majesty expressed his concern that 
any of his subjects " should have been so far misled as to 
oSer him an address and remonstrance, the contents of 
which he could not but consider as disrespectful to himself, 
injurious to Farliatneut, and irreconcilable to the principles 
of the constitution."* 

The Commons, whose acts had been assailed by the re- 
monstrance, were prompt in rebuking the city, joint MdnM 
and pressing forward in support of the king, huusm in tl» 
They declared the conduct of the cily " highly ^^°^- 

I Pari. Hist, xvl 830-833; Cavendish Deb. i. 43B. 

^ The address is printed at lengtli; Cavendish Deb. i. 576. 

> Having returned this answer, Ihe Icing a aaid to have tamed ronnd t* 
bii courtiers, and burst out lau)^ing. — Public A^riutr, cil«d in Lord 
Kuckingbaoi'i Uem. 11. ITl. 
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niiwar ran table," and tending ** to dUturb the peace of the 
kingdom;" and huving obtained the concurrence of the 
Loi'ds, a joint address of both Houses, conveying this opin- 
ion, WHS presenti'd lo the king. Id their zeal, ihey bs.<i 
overlookfd the unseemliness of lowering both Houses uf 
Parliament to a level wirh tlie corporaiion of ihtt city of 
London, and of wrangling with that body, at the foot of the 
throne. The city wad ready with a rejoinder, in the foiiu 
of a further addi-css and rL-monstrance lo the king. 

Lord Chatham, meanwhile, and many of th>; leaders of 
LordCbat- ^'"' ^'''S ?*'"'?» M*> '" '''* king's answer, con- 
bim con- sequences diingerous to Ihe right of petitioning. 
ktnc'tu- Willing lo Lord Rockingham, April 29tb, Lord 
Challmin said: "A more unconstitutional pieco 
never came from ihe throne, nor any more dangerous, if left 
unnoticed."' And on ilie 4lh of May, not deterred by the 
joint address already agreed to by both Houses, he moved a 
resolution in tite Hou.'te of Lords, that the advice inducing 
hia Majestj' to give that answer " is of the most dangerous 
tendency," as "the exercise of the clearest rights of the sub- 
ject to petition the king for redress of grievances, had been 
checked by reprimand." He maintained the constitutional 
right of the subject to petition for redress of all grievances ; 
and the justice of the complaints which the city of London 
had laid at the foot of the throne. But the motion provoked 
little discussion, and was rejected.' And again, on the 14lh 
May, Lord Cliatiiam moved an address for a dis^iolutian of 
PurliamenL But all strangers, except peers' sons and mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, having been excluded froin 
this debate, no record of it has been preserved. The ques 
tion was called fur at nine o'clock, and negatived.' 

On Ihe 1st of May, Lord Chatham presented a bill for re- 
versing the several adjudications of the House of CommoDS, 

> BockingbuD Mem. li. 17T ; Wocidfall's Juniua, ii. 101. 

■ Pari. Hill. xvi. ftSS. 

■ Jbid. 979, 
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tn Wilkes's case. The bill, after reciiing all these i-eBoluiiouB, 
dcL-lared them to be " arbitrary and illegal ; " and 1,^11 fiimt- 
they were " reversed, annulled, and made voiil." Jf^ttilSB" 
Lord Camden said, "The judgment passed upon J"''''^'™''* 
the Middlesex eleetion, has given the consti- ™™>, iJTO- 
tutioD a more dangeruus wound than any which were given 
during the twelve years' ahsence of Parliament in the reign 
of Charles I.;" and he ti'usted that its reversal would be d»< 
manded, session after session, until the people had obtained 
redress. Lord Manefleld deprecated any interference with 
the privileges of ihe Coramons, aad the hill was rejected by 
a large majority.' 

Tlie next session witnessed a renewal of discussions upon 
this popular question. On the 5th Deeember, Lord chui- 
Loi-d Chailiarn moved another resolution ; which e°n,'"oS™'" 
met the same fate as his previous motions on (lie ^"'- 1""- 
Bubject.' Ou the 30th April, the Duke of Biithmoiid moved 
to expunge from the journals of the House the DukeorHioh- 
resolution of the 2d of February, 1770, in which "„„ a^T 
they had deprecated any interference wiih the ''^''' 
jurisdiction of the Communa, as un consti tut ion a I. He con- 
tended that if such a resolution were sufl'ered to remain on 
record, the Coiumons might alter the wliolc law of elections, 
and change the fj-anchise by an arbitrary declaration ; and 
yet the Lords would he precluded from remonstrance. Lord 
Chatham repealed his opinion, that the Commons " had dar- 
ingly violated the laws of the land ; " and declared ihat it 
became not the Lords to remain " tame spectators of such a 
deed, if ihey would not be deemed accessory to their guilt, 
and branded with treason 10 their country." The minisCen 
made no reply, and the question was negatived.* 

A few days afterwards, Lord Chatham moved an addresi 
for a dissolution, on the ground of the violations of law hy 

iPirl. Hist. xvi. 055; WalpoU'a Mem. iv.lSI; Bockingham Men. U 
177. 
1 Fart. Hi«t. xvi. 1302. Il was EupemQitcd liy ai^juumineuU 
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the Comnionii in the Middlesex election, and 'iie coniofl 
whidi hod liUely uriseD between them and the city mu^^ 
tracy ; ' but found no more than twenty-thi-ee suppoiiors.^ 

The concluding incidents of the Middlesex o'ection uii^ 
now be brietly told, before we adverl: Co a etill more impor- 
tant coDflict which was raging at thia time, with the privi- 
leges of the Coramona ; and the new enibaiTassiueDts which 
Wilkes had raised. 

In the next session, Sir George Savile, in order to renew 

n-m ^^^ annual protest against the Middlesex election, 
g>Tib'i mo- moved for a bill to secure the rights of electors, 

' ' ' with respect to the eligibility of persons to serva 
in Parliament. Lord North here declared, that the proceed- 
ings of the Commons had " been highly consistent with ju^ 
tice, and the law of the land ; and that to his dying day he 
should continue to approve of them." The motion was de- 
feated by a majority of forty-six.' 

In 1773, Mr. Wilkes brought his ease before the House, 

in the shape of a frivolous complaint against the 

compinina Df Deputy-Clerk of the Crown, who had refused lo 
Ibo Dopuly- ... .„ n . ... 

ckrk of iba give Inm a certincnte, as one of the members for 

"'"'■ Middlesex. Sir G. Savile, also, renewed his mo- 

tion for a bill lo secure the rights of electors, and found one 
hundred and flity supporters.* Mr. Burke took rhis occasion 
to predict that, " there would come a time whea those now 
in oflice would be reduced lo iheir penitential?, for having 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of the people." In 1774. Sir 
G. Suvile renewed his motion for a bill 10 secure the rights 
of electors, with the usual result.* 

The Parliament, which had been in continual conflict with 
wnkaieiwtoa Wilkes for five years, was now dissolved; and 
p^nwui, Wilkert was again returned for Middlesex. Ac- 
^'^*- cording to the resolution of the Comniona, his in- 
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capatily hud been limited lo [lie late Parliament; and he 
now took Ilia seat without funlier molestation. Biitbre the 
meeting of Parliament, 'Wilkes had also attained the highest 
civic honor, — being elected Lord Mayor of London. 

He did not fail to take advantage of his new privileges 
and on the 22d Februai'y, 1776, he moved that 
Ihe resolution which had declared his incapacity, pangs itu 
be expunged from the journals, "as subversive of 
Ihe rights of the whole body of electors." He said, " thu 
people had made bis cause their own, tor they saw the 
powers of government exerted against the constitution, which 
was wounded through his sides." He recapitulated the cir- 
cumstances of his case ; referred very cleverly to the vaiious 
authorities and precedents ; and showed the dangerous con- 
sequences of allowing a resolution to remain upon the jour- 
Dais, which was a violation of the law. He was ably sup- 
ported by Mr. Sergeant Glynn, Sir George Savile, and Mr. 
Wedderbum ; and in the division secured one hundred and 
seventy -one votes.^ 

He renewed this motion in 1776,* in 1777," in 1779,* and 
in 1781.e At length, on the 3d of May, 1782, he g^^^^^ 
proposed ii fur the last time, and with signal sue- «'puiigBi, 
cess. The Rockingham ministry was in office, 
and had resolved to condemn the proceedings of the CodQ'- 
mons, wliich its leading members had always disapproved. 
Mr. Fox wa-s now the only state^taun of any eminence, by 
whom Wilkes's motion was opposed. He had always main- 
tained that the Commons had not exceeded iheir powers) 
and he still consistently supported that opinion, in opposition 
lo the premier and tlie leaders of his party. Wilkes's motion 
was now carried by a triumphant majority of sixty-eight ; 
and by order of the House, all the declarations, orders, and 
resolutions, respecting the Middlesex election, were expunged 

-^_ 1 171 to 2.19; Purl. Hist xviii. 3&8. < JIad. xx. 144. ^^^H 

I^L t IM. vm. Ibid- nil. !W. ^^^H 
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rroni the journals, as being eubver.'>ive of tbe rights of the 
wliule body <if elecloH in ibis kingdom.* 

Thus nt lengtb, tbis weary contest was brougbl to a close 
AbiuHirf ■* *°™'*' House of Commons, too eager in iti 
»riTiicc>r vengeance, had exceeded its powers; and now 
a sui.'ceeding Parliament reversed its judgment. 
This decision of 1782, slands out as a WHming to both 
Houses, to act within tbu limits of their jurisdiction, and in 
strict conformity witb tlie laws. An abuse of privilege in 
even more dangerous than an abuse of prerogative. In the 
one case, the wrong is done by an irresponsible body ; in the 
other tbu ministers who advii^ed it, are open to censure and 
punisbment. The judgment of offences especially, should 
be guided by tbe severest princi|)lefi of law. Mr. Burke ap- 
plied to the judicature of privilege, in auch ca-^es, Lot^i Ba- 
con's description of the Star Chamber, — "a court of crim- 
inal equity : " saying, " a large and liberal construction in 
ascertaining offences, and a discreiioiiarj power in punbhing 
them, is the idea of criminal equity, which is in truth a 
monster in jurisprudence," ' The vindictive exercise of 
privilege, — once as frequent as it was lawless, — was now 
discredited and condemned. 

But befoi'e Wilkes had obtained this crowning triumph 

over the Commons, be had contrived to raise an- 

jiraDgora other storm against their privileges, which pn>- 

' duced consequences of greater constitutional im 

portance ; and again this bold and artful demagogue became 

the instrument, by which popular liberties were extended. 

Among the privileges of Parliament, none had been more 
frequently exercised by both Houses, Ihnn the exclusion of 
strangers from their deliberations ; and restraints upon the 
publication of debates. The first of these privileges is very 
ancient ; and probably originated in convenience, I'ather tluiu 
in any theory of secrecy in their proceedings. The mem- 




Ayes IS; Soea IT; Pari. Hist. xxii. I 
FreMnt DiEcontents, Works, iL 387. 
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heis met not bo much for debate, as for deliberaiion : lYte-.y 
were summoned for «)me particular business, which was soon 
di.-:posed of; and as none but those summoned, were expected 
to attend, ibe chambers in which ihej assembled, were sini 
ply adapted for tlieir own iiccomniodiition. Hence the occa- 
Kional inirusion of a strnnger was an inconvenience, and a 
disturbance lo the House. He was in the midst of the 
members, — standing wiih them in the gangway, — or taking 
his place, where none but members had the privilege of sit- 
ting. Such inlrnsion resembled that of a man who, in the 
present day, should force his way into Brookes's or the Carl- 
ton, Hnd mingle with the members of the club. Some 
etrani^rs even entered the House, pretending to be mem- 
bers.' Precautions were necessary to prevent confusion; 
for even so late as 1771 a stranger was counted in a di- 
vision.' Hence, from early times, the intrusion of a stranger 
was generally punixbed by his immediate commitment, or 
reprimand.' The custom afterwards served as an auxiliary 
to the most valuable of ail privileges, — the freedom of 
epeeeli. What a member said in his place, might indeed be 
reported to the king, or given in evidejice against him in the 
Court of King's Bench, or the Stannary Court, by another 
member of the House ; but strangers might be there, for the 
very purpose of noting his words, for future condemnation. 
So long, therefore, as the Commons were obliged to protect 
themselves against the rough hand of prerogative, they 
strictly enforced the exclusion of strangers. 

Long afVer that danger had passed away, tlie privilege 
was maintained as a matter of custom, rather than Rnuntion a 
of poUcy. At length apprehensions arose from '^ ''^'"*^ 
another quarter ; and the privilege was asserted as a protec- 
tion to Parliament, against the clamors and intimidation of 
Ihi! people. But the enlbrcement of this privilege was grad< 
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^^H nnlly relaxed. WheD the debates in PariiameiiL begua lo cx- 
^^^M cite the interest of the public, and to atiract an eager audi- 
^^^H ence, tlie presence of strungei'a waa connived ar. Tliey could 
^^^V be dismissed in a mometit, at tbe instance of any member ; 
^^^B but the Speaker was nut often culled upon U> enforce the 
^^^K pi'ders of the House. 

^^^1 Towards the middle of last century, attendance upon the 
^^^1 debates of both Houses of Parliitment, had become a fasb- 
^^" ioiiable amusement. On the 9lh of December, 1761, th« 
interest excited bj a debate in the Commons, on the re- 
newal of the Prussiuu Treaties was so great, that Lord 
Boyston, writing lo Lord Hardwicke, said : " The House 
was hot and crowded, — as full of ladies as the House of 
Lords when the King goes to miike a speech. The mem- 
I bei's were standing abore half way up the floor." It be- 

^^^^ came necessary on this occasion, to enforce the slandmg 
^^^1 order fur the exclusion of strangers.* And in this way, fiv 
^^^p Heveral years the presence of sfraugers, with rare ercep- 
^^^ tions, was freely admitted. But the same Par- 

(tnngan, liament which had persecuted Wilkes, was des- 
tined to biing to an issue other great questions, 
IofTecting the relations of Parliament lo the people. It ia 
not surprising that the worst of Parliaments should have 
been the inost resolute in enforcing the rule for excluding 
strangers.^ It was at war with the public liberties ; and its 
evil decdri were best perlbrmed in secret. The exclusion of 
eli'angers wits generally more strict than had been custom- 
ary ; and whenever a popular member of Opposition en- 
lEorkinghamMem. i. Tl. 
* TUa Parliamenl, >fiaenil)led Mhv lOtb, ITSB, Bod diBtolved .lun- 33 1, 
ITTl. waa eoDimonlv' calJed tba iiureported I'arliameitt, in iHiaBei|U«i.L-c of 
the Btriul enfi'reemenl nl' the BlnndJng order for iho bscIiibjou of straiigerB. 
Pi¥£ to Uarendiah's Deb. Sir Henry Cavendish bu supplied ■ great Hnlut 
iu the debst«9 ofthia periud, and it a mueli tc be ngretied thai the pubK- 
CBlion of hia valuable work hea never Iwen eumpleled. They coaai^i uf 
forty-nine small 4to volumes, amongst the Egerlun MS8. at the Ilrituh 
Museum, -if which less ihaa halt' were edited by Mr. Wriyht, uud published 
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) make himself lieard by the people, the rendy 
i adopted of cloaino; the doors. Burke, describ' 
ing ihc position of an opposition member at ihirf period- 
wrote, "In the House he votes forever in n dispirited mi- 
nority ; if he speaks, the doors are locked." ' Coukl any 
abuse of privilege he more monstrous than this ? Was any 
misrepresentation of reporters half so misuhievous ? 

Lord Chalham's repealed motions impugning the pro- 
ceedings of the Commons upon the Middlesex PrcEHiiyiiiT> 
election, were naturally dista.sieful lo ministers, '" """ '*'^" 
and lo the majority of the House of Lords ; wbo, being un- 
able to repreps his impetuous eloquence, determined thai, at 
least, it should not be heard beyond their walls. Accord- 
ingly on the 14lh May, 1770, on his motion for a diasolutioD 
of Parliament, the Lords ordeifd the exclusion of all hot 
members of the House of Commons, and llie sons of peers; 
and no reports of the debate reached the public. 

In the next session, llie same tactics were resumed. On 
the 10th December, the Duke of Manchester lo,^ qo«m 
rose, to make a motion relative to preparations fr'''™'M'b» 
for ihe war with Spain, then believed to be im- ''ioxkI. 
pending; when he was interrupted by Lord Gower, who 
desired that the House might be cleared. He urged as 
reasons for excluding strangers, that the motion had been 
brought on without notice; that matters might be stated 
which ought not to be divulged ; that, from (he crowded 
etale of the House, emissaries from Spain might be present ; 
and lastly, that notes were taken of their debates. The 
Duke of Richmond attempted to arrest the execution of the 
order ; but his voice was drowned in clamor. Lord Chat- 
ham rose to order, but failed to obtain a hearing. The 
Lord Chancellor aitempled to address the House and re- 
store order ; hul even his voice could not be hejird. Lord 
Chalham, and eighteen other peers, — indignant at the dis- 
orderly upi'onr, by which evei-y effort to nddress the Houae 
1 PrBBerl Discunlents ; W'orlts, ii. aOl. 
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had been pot down, — nilhdrew from their pla'^e.'. The 
nifaAengen were alreaJy proiweding lo clear ihe House, 
UnntHnof when several members of ihe House of Comniona, 
liKiudS™" *''" ''"'' **'^*^" waiting at tlie bar to bring up a 
rr<«>ui« bill, desired to Btuy for that purpose; but were 
lumed out with the crowd, — several peers hav- 
ing gone down to ihe bar, lo hasten their wirbdrawal. They 
were presently culled in again; hut the moment they bad 
delivered ibeir message, — and before time had been al- 
lowed Ihem to withdraw from ihe bar, — an outcry arose, 
and they were lilerully hooled out of the House.^ 

Furious at this indecent treatment, the members hastened 
■Onniter- back to their own flouse. The first result of tlieir 
SnmiL'wo atiger ivaa sufficienily ridiculous. Mr. George 
^''™- Onslow desired llie House lo he cleared, "peers 
and all." The only peers below the bar were the very lords 
who had in vain resisted ihe exclusion of strangers from 
their own Houne, wliii-h ihey had just left in indignation ; 
and now the re.^enlment of t lie Common^ — provoked by 
others, — was first expended upon ibem. 

In debate, the insuli to the Commons was warmly re- 
sented. Various motions were made: — for inspecting the ,, 
Lords' journals ; for demanding a conference upon the sub- 
ject; for sending messages by the eldest sons of peera and 'I 
masters in Chanceiy, who alone, it was said, would not be 
insulted ; and for restraining members from going to the 
Lords witljoul leave. But none of them were accepted.* 
The only relaliation that could be agreed upon, was the 
cjcclusion of peers, wliich involved a consequence by no 
means desired, — the continued exclusion of the public. 

In the Lords, sixteen peers signed a strong protest against 
the rioloUB proceedings of their House, and deprecating the 

It. xvi. 131S--1330; Wolpole'a Mem. Iv.SlT; Chatham Coirup. 
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exclusioD of Elrangera. An order, however, was made that 
none but persons having a right to be present, ahould be ud- 
mitted during the sitting of the House; and instructions 
were given to the officers, that members of the Houae of 
Commons should oot be allowed to come to the bar, except 
when announi.'ed as bringing messages; and should then im- 
mediulely withdraw.' To this rule ihe Lords continued 
Blrittly to adhere for the remainder of the session ; and none 
of their debates were reported, unless notes were communi- 
cated by the peers themselves. The Commons were less 
tenacious, or their officers less strict; and strangers gradu- 
ally crept back ta the gallery. Lord Chatham happily ex- 
pressed his contempt foi* a senate debating with dosed doors. 
Writing to Colonel Barr^ on the 22d January, 1771, he 
saya : " I take it for granted that the same declaration will 
be laid before the tapestry on Friday, which will be offered 
to the live figures in Si. Stephen's;"* ajid again on the 25th 
be writes to Lady Chatham, "Just returned from the tapes- 
try." * The mutual exclusion of the members of ihe two 
Houses, continued to be enforced, in a spirit of vindictive 
retaliation, for several years.* 

In the Commons, however, this system of exclusion took 
a new turn ; and, having conunenced in a quarrel (^(g,(^u, 
wilh the Peers, it ended in a collision with the thaprinnm, 
press. Colonel Geoi^e Onslow complained of the 
debates which still appeared in the newspapers ; and insinu- 
ating that they must have been supplied by members them- 
selves, insisted upon testing this view, by excluding all but 
members.* The reports continued ; and now he fell upon 
llic printers. 

But before this new contest is entered upon, it will be 

t Fail. HkL xvi. 131B-133I. 
* Cbatliam Carreap. iv. 73. 
Utid-SS. 

^DebsteintheCommoiu, Decl2tti,lTT4l Pari. HUt iviii-BS; Bnrta'i 
BpeecbeB, i. 260. 
•Feb. Tib, ITTt: Pu-1. Uiit. xn. 135B, n. ; Civ»«dii>li D(b. U. S44. 
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necessary lo review the poailion which the preaa occopie 
pnbuntiDD at this time, in ita relation to the debates of Parlisi 
at mmh. ment. The pnihibilion to print nnd pablidh tl 
di^bales, naturally dates from a later period than the «xclip 
eion of strangers. It waa not until tlie press had maA) 
great advances, that such a privilege was declared. Put 
liamenl, in order to protect its freedom of speech, hw' 
guarded its proceedings by a strong fence of privilege i liiii 
the printing of itB debates was an event beyond its pn« 
vision. 

In 1641, the Long Parliament permitted the pabltcs 
pregiaaor of its proceedings, which appeared under the tith 
rtporting. ^f u Djurnai Occuri-ences in Pailiame] 
printing of speeches, however, without leave of the Houses, 
was, for the first tame, prohihiied.' In particular cases, i 
deed, where a speech was acceptable lo the Parliament, H 
was ordered lo be printed ; but if any speech was published 
obnoxious to the dominant party, the vengeance of th 
House was speedily provoked. Sir E. Dering was e* 
pelled and imprisoned in the Tower, fur printing a collecrifK 
of his speeches ; and the book was ordered to be burned bj 
the common hangman,* 

The prohibition to print debates waa continued after tht 
Restoration i but, in order to prevent inaccurate accounts a 
tlie business transacted, the House of Commons, in 16SSI 
directed its " votes and proceedings," without any refetftnM 
to debates, to be printed nnder tlie direction of the Speakeri' 
Debates were also fi'equently published, notwithstanding th% 
prohibition. When it served the purpose of men like Lon 
Sliat'tesbury, that any debate should be circulated, it [ 
its appearance in the form of a letter or pamphlet.* Aa 

1 Julv 13th and 22di Com. Joom. ii. 209, 220. 

■ Feb. 3d, 1611 ; Com. Juum. it. 411. 

■ Jbid. ix. 74 ; Grey's Deb. viii. 393. 
• " L«ler from a Person of Quality to D Friend in the Countij," IWI) 

by Loclie. " Letter .from a Parliameiit-iiiaa CD hii Friend, cuncimttlg if- 
Piotufilanit of (be Hsn» of Commonj, 18TB." 
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drew Marvel] reported the proceedings of the Commona, to 
bin constiinenis at Hull, from 1660 to 1S78 ;• and Gj-ey, for 
thirty years member for Derby, took note? of the debates 
from 1667 to 1694, which are a valuuble contribution to the 
history of that time.* 

Af^er the Revolution, pHfllament was more jealous than 
ever of the publicaiioo of its proceedings, or of any allasion 
lo its debates. By frequent resolutiom',' and by the pun' 
ishment of ofTenderB, both Houses endeavored to restrain 
" newH-letler writers" from "intermeddling with their de- 
b3tc~ or other pi-oceeding^" or " giving any account or min* 
ute of the debateB." But privilege could not prevail against 
the press, nor against the taste for political news, which is 
natural to a free country. 

Towards the close of the reign of Anne, regular but im- 
perfect accounts of all the principal debates, were published 
by Boyer.* From that time, reports continui.'d to appp-ar 
in Boyer's " Political Slate of Great Britain," the " London 
Mngaiine," and the " Gentleman's Magazine," the authors of 
which were frequently assisted with notes from members of 
Parliament In the latter, Dr. Johnson wrote the Parlia- 
mentary reports, from the 19th of Nov., 1740, till the 28d of 
Feb., 1743, from the notes of Cave and his assistants. The 
Barnes of the speakers, however, were omitted,' Until 1738, 
it had been the practice to give their initials only, and, in 
order to escn|>e the censure of Parliament, to withhold the 
publication of the debates, until after the session. In that 
year, the Commons prohibited the publication of debates, or 
proceedings, "as well during the recess, as the sitting of 
Parliament;" and resolved to "proceed with the utmost 
icverity against offenders." ' After tliia period, the re- 

1 Letters to tbs Corporalian of Hull ; Marvell's Works, I l-UW. 
a They were published in ten volumes 8vo, 1769. 

> Commons, D.C. 22ii, 1994. Feb. lllb, 1695, Jan. 18tti, 1097, &c; Lonl^ 
Feb. a7th, 1698. 
< Bojer-B Political State of Great Britain, waa commenced in ITIl. 

• Preftvee to Oobbetl's Pari. HtPt. voIm. ix-xri. 

* AprillStb, 173S. Pari. Ulai. X. SOO. 
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portors Iwiiig in Ttwr of parluuaenlar^ privilege, were stiD 
more cnreful in iheir disguisca. In ihu " Gentleman's Mag- 
aiine," the debut cs were assigned lo the " Senate of Great 
Lil1i|iu(;'* tuiil in tlie " London Uagazine " to llie Political 
Club, where tlie i-iicetbea were attributed to Murk Anthony, 
llruluH, aod other Roman worthies. Thia caution wai not 
»ii|ierfluoLi9 ; for both Houses were quiek lo punidi tlie [lubli- 
calion of llleir proceedings, in anj form ; and printers aiid 
pultlisUera became famiiiiir with llii: Blatk Rod, tbu Sergeant 
Bt-Arms, and Newgate.' At length, in 1771, at the instiga 
lion of Wilkes,' notes of the i^|>eL'djeB, with the names of the 
speakers, were published in several journals.' 

These papers had rarely attempted to give a correct and 
impartial account of the debates; but had misrep- 
uttoni d( n- resented them lo snit the viewd of dl3ei*ent parties. 
Dr. Johnson is t^aid lo have confessed that "he 
look care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of 
it ; " and, in the same spirit, the arguments of all parties 
were in turn perverted or suppressed. Gulling as was this 
practice, it had been less offensive while the names of the 
speakers were withheld ; but when these were added, mem- 
bers were personally affronted by tlie misconstruction of 
their opinions and arguments, and by the ludicrous foiiD In 
whieh they were often presented. The chief complaints 
against reporting had arisen li-om the misrepresentations, to 
which it was made suhser\'ient. In the debate upon this 
subject in 1738, neariy all the speakers, including Sir W. 
Wyndham, Sir W. Yonge, and Mr. Winnington, agreed in 
these complaints, and rested iheir objections to reporting, on 

Oxlade, Bandatl, F.ggleshom, Owen, 
1 of pul)lL,licra fommilled or censurad 
tor pubUeUmg debatea or proceeaiugs in Purliament. Such was tlie ex- 
travagance with wliioli tlie Lorda enforced ttieir privilege, tbaC id ITM, ■ 
pnrt of tbeir Jounia) having tweii printed in Rj'iaer'a Fccilero, tliej ordend 
U to he taken out and destroyed. — Lordi' Joum. ixiii. 422. 
1 Walpole's Mem. iv. 3T8. 
■The Londou Eveuiug Post, Che St. James'a Chrantcie, the l^azeltesr, aa£ 
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that gruuiid. The case was y/el\ and humorously stuted, by 
Sir R, Walpole. " I have read some debales of this House, 
in whicli I have been made to speak the very reverse of 
what 1 meant. I have read olhers, wherein all the wit, ilje 
learning, and tlie argument has been thrown into one eiile. 
and on the other, nothing but what wa^ low, mean, iini] 
ridk'uloua ; and yel, when it comes lo the question, llie 
division has gone against the side which, upon the face of 
the debate, had reason and justice to sup|)ort it. So that, 
had I been a sti'anger to the proceedings, and lo the nature 
of the arguments themselves, I must have thought thi^ to 
have been one of the most contemptible assemblies on the 
face of the eai'th." In this debate, Mr. Pulteney was the 
only speaker who distinctly objected to the publication of 
the speeches of members, on the ground " that it looks very 
like making them accountable without doors, for what they 
say within." * 

Indeed, it is probable that the early jealousies of Parlia- 
ment would soon have been overconie, if the r 
ports had been imf 
the liheriy of the press waa checked by its own 
excesses ; and the publii^tion of debates was retarded by 
the unfairness of reporters. Nor were the complaints of 
members confined to mere mirre presentation. The reports 
were frequently given in the form of narratives, in which 
the speakers were distinguished by nicknames, and de- 
scribed in opprobrious terms. Thuii, Colonel George Ons- 
low was called "little cocking George,"* "the little scoun- 
drel,"* and "that little paltry, insignificant insieci." * The 
Colonel and his cousin were al^ spoken of in scurrilous 
cotoments, as being like " the conf'tellalions of the two beari 
in the heavens, one being called tlie ffreaC, and the other the 
Uule scoundrel." ° 
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To rvport rhe debates in eucti a spirit, was ai once ta vi 
Iflte the ordern of the House, and to publish libellous insu 
upQD its members. Parliament had erred in persisting 
rhe prohibition of reporting, long after ita occasion hit 
parsed away ; and the reporters bad sacriUced a great puUil 
priyilege. to the base U'^s of a scurrilous press. The 
rf ihe first ten years of this reign, had increased the violencB 
of public writers, and imbiitered the leinper of tbe peoplK 
The ** North BritoD " and " Junius," had assailed the htgh( 
personages, and ihe mo^I augnst assemblies, with ane 
ampled license and audacity. Wilkes had defied the HooM 
of Commons, and ihe ministers. The city had bearded Ud 
king upon his throne. Yet this wa.^ the time chosen by 
unpopular House of Commons, to insist too rigorously upoHJ 
ltd privileges, and lo seek a contest with the press. 

On Ihe 8th February, 1771, Colonel George Ortslow maiM 
„ , , ^ a complaint of " The Gazetteer and New Djal» 
•gaiurt Advertiser," printed for R, Thompson, and of 

kud wi»bi», the " Middlesex Journal,'' printed by E. Whehll 
"as misrepresenting tlie speeches, and refleetii 
on several of the members of this House." The prin' 
were ordered to attend, — but not without serious wamin) 
and remonstrances from (hose who foresaw the entanglt 
ments, into which the House was likely to be drawn.' They 
kept out of the way, and were ordered to be lakno into cm 
tody. The Sergeant proceeded lo execute the order, ati 
was laughed at by their servants.^ Thus thwarted, (b 
House addressed the king to issue a proclamation, offering A 
reward for liieir apprehension. 

Meanwhile, the offences for which the House was pnrsning 
Thompson and Wheble, were practised hj several 
•(iiiMt oiher other printers; and on the 12th March, Cobofll 
prtuian. Qnaio^^ made a complaint against the printers of 
six other newspapers. The House had not yet succeeded in 
apprehending tbe first ofienders, and now another host 

» CavaniUiib D«b. ij. i6T. ' Ihil. 384. 
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arrnign^d before (hem. In eome of Ihe^e papers, the old 
disguises were retained. In ihe " St, James's Chronicle " the 
B|ieechefl were entitled " Debates of the representatives of 
Ulopia ! " ' Mr. Djbod was described an "Jeremiah "Wey- 
mouth, Esq., Ihe d n of this toiinlry," and Mr. Conalan- 

tine Pbippa aa " Mr. Constantine Lincoln."* None of the 
errors of Parliament have been committed, without the wani- 
ings and protects of some of its enlightened memliers ; and 
this further onslaught upon the printers was vigorously re- 
si'ited. The minoriiy availed themselves of motion? for ad- 
jnitmment, amendments, and other parliamentary forme, 
well adapted for delay, until past four in the morning. Dur- 
ing this discussion there were no less llian twenty-three 
divisions, — an unprecedented number.* Burke afterwards 
said of these proceedings : " Posterity will bless the pertina- 
cionancHs of that day."* 

All the six primers were ordered to attend at the bar; 
and on the day appointed, four of the number appeared, and 
a fifth, — Mr. Woodfall, — being already in the custody of 
the Black Rod, by order of the Lords, was prevented from 
attending. Two of them, Baldwin and Wright, were rep- 
rimanded on their knees and discharged ; and Bladon, having 
made a very humble submission, was discharged without a 
reprimand. Evans, who had also attended the order of the 
House, went home before he was called in, in consequence, it 
was said, of an accident to his wife. He was ordered to at- 
tend on another day ; but wrote a letter to the Speaker, in 
which he questioned the authority of the Hou^e, and declined 
lo obey its order. Lastly, Miller did not attend, and was 
ordered into custody for his offence.* 

On the 14th March, Wheble, who was still at hijg«, 
addressed a letter to the Speaker, inclosing the opinion of 

t Cavendish Deb. II, 383. 

seated Weymouth, uid (he other Lincota. 
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eooiuel on hia lsm, and declariog his dutermitialion " in 
field no obvdience but to Ilie laws of the land-'' 
bufcntidn- Tlie next day, lie was collusively a)>prehendu] 
by Carpenter, a printer, — by vinue of ibe prot- 
lamnlioii, — and taken before Alderman Wilkes ! Tlds d»> 
(trouH and cunning agitator had encouraged the printers to 
raeist ibe auUiorily of the House, and had contorted mea-^ 
urei for defying it8 jurisdiction, and insulting its officers. Ho 
iminedinlely dinchurged the prisoner, and bound him orer to 
prosucuie Carpenter, for an assault and falHC imprLonment 
He furllier wrote a letter lo I<ord Halifax, the Secretary of 
Slate, acquainting him that Wheble had been apprehended 
by a person who " was neither a constable nor peace-ofiicer 
of the city," and for no legal offence, but merely in coo- 
eequence of the proclamation, — " in direct violation of the 
rights of an Englishman, and of the chartered privileges of 
a citisen of this metru]K)lig,*'-^and that he liad discharged 

On the same daj, Thompson was apprehended by another 
AudTtaooip- printer, and carried before Alderman Oliver at the 
Stdiiii oil- Mansion House ; but " not being accused of having 
"'■ committed any crime," was discharged. In both 

cases, the eaptoi'd applied for a certificate that they had ap- 
prehended the prisoners, in order to obtain the rewards 
offered by the proclamation ; but the collusion was too ob- 
vious, and the Treasury refused (o pay them. 

On the following day, a graver business aror^e. Hitherto 

the legality of apprehending persons under the 
cr u<e mes- proclamation, had uiune been questioned ; but now 

the authority of the House was directly contemned. 
In obedience to the Speaker's warrant for taking Miller into 
custody, Whittam, a mestienger of the House, succeeded in 
apprehending him, in his shop. But Miller, instead of sub- 
mitting, sent for a constable, — accused the messenger of 
having assaulted him in his own bouse, — nnd gave him iutc 
I Fait. Hist. xyII. SS. 
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custoiiy. They were both laketi to the Mansion HiniFe, and 
appeared before the Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Oliver, i 
Mr. Alderman Wilkea. Miller charged the messenger w 
Bti assault and false imprisoTiment. The messenger justified 
himself by the produrtion of tlie Speaker's warrant ; and the 
Deputy Sergeant-ai-Arma claimed both the messenger and 
his prisoner. But the Lord Mayor inquiitd if tlie messenger 
was a peace-officer or constable, and if ihe warrant wa» 
backed by a city magistrate; and being answered in tba 
negative, diecharged Miller out of custody. The charge of 
the latter against the meraenger was then proved ; and Whil- 
tam, by direction of the Sergeant, having declined to give bail, 
was commiltbd under a wan-ant, signed by the three magis- 
trates. Afier his commitment, he was admitted to hail on hU 
own applicalioD. 

The artful contrivances of Wilkes were completely Buc- 
ceasful. The coniumacious' printers were still at Inrge ; and 
he had brought the city into open conflict with the House of 
Commons. The House was in a ferment. Many members 
who had resisted ihe prosecutioD of the printers, admitted 
that the privileges of the House had now been violated ; but 
they were anxious to avert any further collision between the 
Mouse, — already too much discredited by recent proceedings, 
— and the popular magistracy of the city. The Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Brass Crosby, being a member of ihe House, was first 
ordered to attend in his place, on the following day ; '- and 
afterwards Mr. Oliver, also a member, was ordered lo attend 
in his place, and Mr. Wilkes at the bar, on oiher days. 

At the appointed time, the Lord Mayor, though he had 
been confined for several days by the gout, obeyed ^^ j^^. 
the order of the House. His caiTiage was escoried '?"^"' '^^ 
by a prodigious crowd, — whose attendance had IbuiIi ttu 
been invited by a handbill; and he was received 
with such acclamations in the lobby, that the Speaker desired 
jt to be cleared of strangers.* The Lord Mayor, — who was 
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^^^B M ill as lo be obliged to spenk sitting, — jiisllfied liim^lf by 

^^H bis oath of office, whicb bouad him to pi-otect Ilie ci(izt:ns in 

^^K their rights and f'raiiehi^e. Ke eiaied tliat by the charters 

^^H of the city, confirmed by Act of Parliament, no warrant, 

^^^P process, or attachment could be executed within the city but 

^^^ by ila own magistrate?, and ihfit he should have been guilty 

of perjury, if he had not discharged the prisraier. He then 

desired lo be heard by ctmoael, in support of the jurisdiction 

of the city. The Speaker intimated that the Houae oould 

Dot bear counsel against its privil^es t and while this tnatler 

was under discussion, the Lord Mayor, being too ill to remain 

I in the House, was allowed to go home. It was at length de- 

^^^V eided to hear counsel on such points as did not conti'overt the 
^^^1 ftrivileges of the House ; * and the same right was afiei^ards 
^^^P conceded to Alderman Oliver.' The scene was enlivened 
^^^ by Mr. Wilkes, who having been ordered to attend at the 
bar, wrote to the Speaker, with his usual effrontery, claiming 
to attend in his place, as member for Middlesex.* 

So far the House had Etood upon its unassailable privi* 
kMwiiDf '""^ "^ commitment; but now it proceeded to a 
cognJiuiHi violation of the law, at once arbitrary and ridicu- 
lous. The clerk to the Lord Mayor tiad be<»i 
ordered to attend with the book containing the recognizance 
of Whittatn the messenger; and on its production by that 
officer, he was ordered to expunge the entry at (he table, 
which he accordingly did.* While this scene was being 
enacted, most of the Opposition members lnh the House, 
in order to mark tlieir reprobation of an act, by which a 
record was effaced, — over which the House had no author- 
ity, — and the course of justice violently stayed.' Accord- 
ing to Lord Chatham, it was the " act of a mob, and not of 
a Parliament" * 




an Ui; Pari. llial.xvU. 119. 
Pari. Hist. xvii. 113. n. 
UareiidiFb Deb. ii, 438; Pari. Hii>t. 
Ann. ketc ITII, p. GS; Walpale'R I 
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T^ti House ihcn ordered tliat no pi'o^cution should be 
commenrad against ihe messenger, for his pi's- 
tended assaulL He waa nevertlieleas indicted ; uint fnui 
and a (rue bill being found against him, he was 
only saved by the Attoruej'- General, who entered a wtllt 
pTfigequi. 

Some delay ensued in the proceedings, in consequence of 
tlie continued indiaposition of the Lord Mnyor ; The Lord 
but on rhe 95ih Mai-ch, he and Mr. Alderman aiX^IS* 
Oliver attended in their places. They were ao- KiJ™* 
companied to the House by immense crowds, who ?!•«=•■ 
cheered ihem on their way. Before their case was proceed- 
ed with, the order for the attendance on that day of Alder- 
man Wilkea, — the prime mover of all this miadiief, — 
was discharged ; the court and the minislera being fairly 
afraid of another coateiit with so dangerous an antagonist. 
The Lord Mayor now declined being heard by counsel ; and 
alter Ihe reading of the city churters, and oathj of office, he 
briefly urged that he had acted in obcdieDce to the laws and 
constitution, and appealed to the justice of the House. An 
endeavor was made to evade any further proceedings, by 
the previous question ; but al^er an exciting debate, — inter- 
rupted by the shouts and uproar of the crowd, by which the 
House was surrounded,' — resolutions were agreed to, de- 
claring that the privileges of the House hud been violated.' 
The Lord Mayor had been allowed to go home early in the 
eveniag ; when the crowd took the horses from his carriage, 
and bore him triumphantly lo the Mansion House. Alder- 
man Oliver being ttill in the House, was now AidBrmui 
called upon for his defence. In a few words he Sii"i™"ht 
said that he gloried in what lie had done ; that he To«or. 
was unconcci-ned at the punisliinent intended for him, and 
which nothing he could ^ay would avert; "and as he expect- 
ed little from their justice, he defied their power."' Motions 
were immediately maile liiivt he had been guilty of a breach 

1 1'ml. Ilisl. xvii. 125: Cavendisli Dob. ii. 4B2, +64. 

* Cuveiidish Lh^b. i3.46J. > l-arl. IliEt.xvii.12S. 
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of privile^ and abouM be commlned to the Tovter; tni 
after a debale, pruirncted, — bj earnest protests and remon- 
■trvnces against tbi.'t proceeding, — lill half-past three in the 
murning, an ordir for his pommilment was agreed lo.' 

At tbe next sitting of the House, the Lord Mayor attend- 
TtH Lord ^d in his place. Agnin he was at-companied by it 
*J,'^™^, crowd, larger and more tumultuous Ihnn before. 
Tow«. The members with difficolry made their way 

thruugli Palace Yard and Westminster Hall. Lord Norih'a 
carriage wa« broken to pieces, and he himself escaped, — 
not without injury, — with the assistance of Sir W. Mere- 
dith. Mr. Charles Fox, — a violent champion of privilege, 
— and his brother Stephen, had their carriages injured ; 
and several members were insulted and pelted with stones 
and mud. For some time, the House was unable lo proceed 
to business. The magistrates tried in vain to disperse or 
tranquillize the mob ; but the Sheriffs, — who both happened 
to be members, — being sent by the Speaker, at length suc- 
ceeded in renEoring order. In consideration of the Lord 
Mayor's state of health, it was at fir^t proposed merely to 
commit him lo the custody of ihe Scrgeant-at-Arms ; but as 
he boldly declined lo accept this favor from the House, and 
desired lo bear bin friend Oliver company, he was committed 
to the Tower." Meanwhile Wilkes, the chief offender, was 
still at large. He had been again ordered to attend on the 
8th April ; but ministers discreetly moved the adjournment 
for the Easter Holidays until the 9th ; and llms tbe dreaded 
culpi'it Has eluded. Thid subterfuge may have been pru- 
dent : but it was not magnanimous. 

The authority of the House of Commons had clearly 
Ontionoftba been delied; and however ill-advised Ihe pro- 
priKHMn. ceedings which had led to the contest with the 
city magistrate?, the House could scarcely have flinched 

1 He was allowed to sleep Bt hie hnuBe Ibat nj^'ht. nnd earl; the nexi 
monuDg the Sergeant look bimlothe Tower. (Geutleoiaa'a Mag., dtad ic 
Fad. Hist. xvii. 155, n.) 

» March STth: Purl. Him. xvii. 1ST. 
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from the Tindicalion of its privileges.' But Parliament has 
no means of punishing a popular offi-nder. The Lord May- 
or, on leaving ihe House, acL-ompanied by the Sergeant-ni- 
Arms, was surrounded by the crowd, who took the horses 
from his carriage, and bore him (o Temple Bar. Here they 
shut the city gates, and would have rescued him from cus- 
tody, but for the adroitness of the Lord Mayor, who assured 
them he was going home, accompanied by his friends. He 
slept that night at the Mansion Houee, and early the follow- 
ing morning rea<^hed ihe Tower, wiihout observation. Here 
the prisoners received every mark of public attention and 
aympalhy. Visited by the most distinguished leaders of the 
Opposition, — attended by depuliitions, — flaltered in ad- 
dresses, — complimented by the freedom of many cities, — 
and overloaded with presents, — their imprisonment, instead 
of being a punishment, was a long-roniinued ovation. They I 

failed to obtain their release under writs of knheas eorpui, 
as the legality of their commitment could not be impeached ; 
but on the 8th May, after six weeks' confinement, Ihs pro- 
rogation of Parliament set iheni at liberty. Attended by a 
triumphal procession, ihey proceeded fronn the Tower to the i 

Mansion House ; and ihe peojile exulled at the lilieratioD of | 

their popular magistrates.* j 

1 Lord Chatham condemned all the parties to thin coolenl. "Nothing I 

appear? to ms inore distinct Itian dL-claring ttieir riglit to jurisdlt-tion, with i 

regard to printera of their pmceedjuga, and debates, and punishing their 
member, and in liim hie conetiluent^, for what he has done in discharge of i 

bia oath and conacieoce aa a maKistrale." Lord Chatbim to Colonel Barn', { 

lUrch SSth, ITTl. — (fathom Corrap. iv. 136. i 

Lord Chatham, writing to Earl Temple, April ITlh, 1771, said, " Great ia 
the abenrdity of the city in pulling the quarrel on the exercisG of the most 
tanable privilege (he House is powesned of, — aright la siimmOD befiiro 
Ihem printers printing their debates during the seesion. Incomparable ii | 

fourbonre on good ground; Inr they have most iiigenioualy contrived tn b« 
guilty of the rankest tyranny, in every step taken to aoaert the right." — 
11 vrtmiUt Pr^MTi, W. fiis. See also Junius, Lell^rxliv. J 

^^^^ * Memoirs of BraBi Croahy, 18M; Alnion's Life of Wilkes; Ann. Reg. J 

^^^H|TT1, 5S et Kg.; Adolphus Hi^t. rhep. xix. I 
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ended ihis painful nnd embHrraa^'ing conflict. lu 
results were deeUive. The publication of dcbstes 
was still asserted to be a breach of privilege ; but 
the ottunce waa committed with impunity. Another 
contest with the prbss, support«d by a powerful opposition 
and popular eympathieB, waa out of the queetion ; and hence- 
forth the proceedings of both Houses were freely repoitei 
Parliament as well as the public has since profited by every 
facility which ha-i buen aSbrded to reporting. The snppres- 
eion of the names of the epeaken-, aad the adoption of ficti- 
tious design ation,4, had encouragi^ reporierd to introduce 
other SctionH into their narratives; and to impute arguments 
and language, which had never been used, to cbaracl^i-s of 
their own creation. 

But reportera were still beset with too many difficulties, to 
itadiflcui- '^ *'''^ ^ collect arcuraie accounts of the debates. 
""■ Prohibired from taking notes, they were obliged to 

write mainly fi-om memory. Ifnoles were taken at all, they 
were written sun-eptitiously, and in fear of the Sergeant-at 
Arms. Noi' was this the only impediment to reporting. The 
accommodation for strangers was very limited ; and as no 
places were reserved for reporters, ihey were obliged to wail 
upon the stairs, — somelimea for hours. — before the doors 
were opened, in order to secure admission. Under such 
restraints, imperfections in the reports were to be expected. 
However faithfully the substance of the debates may have 
been rendered, it is not conceivable that the language of the 
speakers could have been preserved ; and it was probably no 
vain boast of Dr. Johnson, when, to a company lost in ad- 
miration at one of Mr. Pitt's mo^t eloquent speeches, he 
exclaimed, " That speech / wi'ote in a garret, in £iceler 
Street" ' 

> Sir J. BawkLfia's Lift of Dr. Johnson. Ths editor oT C-oblwtt'a Parlia- 

intary Hiatorj- bears testimony lo Ihe general Bceuracy of Dr. Johnion'i 

TeportH, and discredits Ibe stAteinenls of Sir John RawliinE aad otiieis, who 

bad regarded ttiem aa the worka of his own imsginalian. — Pr'Ji- to voli. 
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Nor were any further facilities conceded lo j-eporttJ-s, after 
the struggle of 1771. Lord Malmesbury, epeftking of Mr. 
FiLt'a speech, 23d May, 1803, on ihe renewal of hostilities 
with France, said: "By a new an-angemenlof the Spoaker'% 
strangers were excluded till bo late an hour, that the news- 
paper printers could not get in, and of course, no part of 
I'itt's speech can be printed."' A sketch of (his speech, 
however, lias been preaerveil; but the whole debate was very 
iinperfeclly reported." Even so late as 1807, it was noticed 
in the House of Lords, that a person was taking notes in the 
gallery.' 

Another interruption lo which reporting was siill exposed, 
was the frequent and capricious exclusion of Reporutnim. 
strangers, at the desire of a single member. On cH^^** 
the Z9lh January, 1778, seven years after the ■*«'««»■ 
contest with the printers. Colonel Ltittrell complained of mis- 
representation in a newspaper ; and said he should move the 
exclusion of strangers, in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such a practice ; upon which Mr. Fox made this i-emarkiible 
observation : " He was convinced the true and only method 
of preventing misrepresentation was by throwing open the 
gallery, and making the debates and decisions of the House 
as public as possible. There was less danger of misrepre- 
sentation in a full company than a thin one, as there would 
be a greater number of persons to give evidence against the 
misrepresentation." * 

1 Comap. and Disry, iv. 263. 

"Pari. HidI, nxivi. ] 386. 

" Court snd Cabinets of George III. iv. IGO; not mentioned in the Pail 
Debates. 

* Pari. Hist. xix. 647. A Teir days afterward! etrangen were ordered to 
wilbdraw. This order was enforced against Ibe gentlemen; but the ladiei, 
oho were present in unusual numbers, were permitted to remain. Gover- 
nor Johnalone, however, remonstrated upon tbe indolgenee shown lo tbem, 
•nd they were also directed to withdraw. But they showed no disposition 
to obey this ungracious order, and business was interrupted for nenrtj two 
boun, heRire Iheir exclusion waa accotnpliehed. Among the nnnit>er vera 
IkaDuchesBof Devonshire, and Lady Norton. The contaniaoy of the Mi«* 
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On the 14ch June, 1798, the debate on Mr. Sheridftn's 
molion for a committee on the atate of Ireland, was lost to 
the public, bj the exdusion of strangerd.' In 1810, Mr. 
Yorke enforced tlie excluaion of stran^ra during the in> 
quirics, at the bar, into (lie expedition Co the Scheldt ; nhsn 
Mr. Sheridan vainly attempted to obtain a modification of 
the rale, which vested in a single member, the power of ex- 
cluding the public' And on some later occasions, the re- 
ports of the debates in both Hou.-^es have been inten'upted 
from the same cause.* 

But when the fear of puni^liraent was abated, the reports 
became more systematic ; and were improved in character 
aiid copiousness. There were srill delays, and other short- 
comings : but mainlf by the enterprise and ability of Almon, 
Woodfall, and Parry, the syatum of reporting imd printing 
the debates gradually attained its present marvellous rapidity 
and completeness. And what a revolution has it accom- 
plished 1 

The entire people are now present, as it were, and as3i;>t 

„_. in the deliberations of Parliament An orator ad- 
■uiuofn- dresses not only the assembly of which he is a 
member; but, through them, the civilized world. 
Publicity has become one of the most impunant instruments 
of parliamentary government. The people are taken into 
counsel by Parliament, and concur in approving or condemn- 
ing the laws, which are there proposed ; and thua the doc- 
trine of Hooker ia verified to the very letter : " Laws ihey 



t. 874, H. 

' Pflil. Hist, xixiii. 1487. 
< Hansard's Deb. xv. 325. 

* Even «[) late u 184B ttie doorB of Ihe House at ComiDons nera cloMd 
gainst strBngers for nearly two linun; «nd dd report of the detata dtuiax 
wsB puUbhed. 
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tr« not, which public approbation liath not made ho." While 
publicity eecurea iLe ready accepiance of good laws by 
people, the passing of bad laws, of which the people dieaj 
prove, is beyond the power of any minister. Long before m 
measure can be adopted by the legislature, it has been ap- 
proved or condemned by the public voice ; and living and 
acting in public. Parliament, under a free representation, hv 
bet'ouie aa sensitive (o public opinion, as a barometer to at 
mospheric pressure. Such being the direct influence of ths 
people over the deliberations of Parliament, Ihey mui^t share, 
with that body, the responsibility of legislation. They have 
permitted laws to be passed, — they have accepted and ap- 
proved them ; and they will not afterwards allow them la 
be disturbed. Hence the remai'kable permunence of eveiy 
legislative settlement. There has been no retrogression in 
our laws or policy. The people, — if alow to perceive th« 
value of new principles, — hold fast to theni when once ac- 
knowledged, as to a national faith.^ No circumstance in the 
history of our country, — not even parliamentary reform, — ■ 
has done more fur freedom and good government, than the 
unfettered liberty of reporting. And of all the servicer 
which the pn^ss has rendered to free institutions, none baa 
been greater than its bold defiance of parliamentary priTi- 
lege, while laboring (or the interests of the people. 

Reporting, instead of being resented by Parliament, is 
now encouraged as one of the main sources of its 

" Reporting 

mnuence ; while the people justly esteem it, as tho run > bnub 
surest soteguard of liberty. Yet such is the te- 
nacity with which ancient customs are observed, — long afler 
tlieir uses have ceased to be recognized, — thiit the privilege 
itself has never been rehnquished. Its maintenance, how- 

' Thongh equal publititir prevails in Iha United Ststeo, their legiilstiml 
i> more nuaden and impulsive, uid remarkslile, lliererors, for its inilabilily. 
-De Taaiueiille,DemocralietnAmerijue,i.Ua{m\i eel.)- See alio aa 
Inlerealing esHuy of Sismondi. " De la Delib^rslioa Naliunale; " fymlf im 
la Qnud'turiou da Petipla Uh-r; 131. 
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ever, is little more rhan a harniless anomnly. Thou<;h it is 
■till H breach of piivilege to piibllBli ibe debates, parliaincn- 
tary censura is reserved for wilful misrepreSKntafion ; nnd 
CTfn tliiri offence, is now ecareely known. Tlie eztraordinaiy 
ability, candor, and good faith of the modcj'n school of rtv 
porten, have lefV nothing for Parliament or the public to 

The fire which destroyed both Hoo^^es of pHi'liament in 
OaiieHM Rir IS^^t introduced a new era in reporting. Though 
SuolfJit'™^ for niitny years past, the repoi'tere of the duily 
s""""- pi'ess littil enjoyed faeiliiiea unknown to tlieii 

predeces.vir'', they dtill c-aiTied on their difficult labors, In the 
stinngers' gallery. In ihi: temporary Houdes, separate gal- 
leries, for tlie accornuiodation of reporterji, were flrat intro- 
duci»l ; and this significant change has been purpetualed in 
tlie present buildings. 

In 1815 the presence of strangfr^i in the g»lltries and 
p...n,~ nf other parts of the House, not appmpHaled to 
members, was for the first time recognized hy 
the orders of the llouse of Commons ; yet this 
tardy recognition of their presence, did not supersede the an- 
cient I'ule by which they could be excluded on the word of a 
single member. 

A further change was still wanting to complete the public- 
PobikMNmur ''y of pai'liamentary proceedings, and the respon- 
dlTUD.. i).u. gii,iiity of members. The conduct of members 
who look part in the debates, — until recenily a very small 
number, — was now known ; but the conduct of llie great 
majority who wei-e silent, was still a secret. Who were 
present, — how they voted. — ami what members composed 
the majority, — and therefore the ruling body, — could not 
be ascertained. On questions of unusual interest, it was cus- 
tomai-y for the minority to secure the publicalion of iheir 
names j but it was on rery rare occasions indeed, that a 
list of the majority could also be obtained.' In either uaae 
the CoDiinoaa declared tlw pfjotlng the namcB of the mioraftr 
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tbe publiL-aCion was clue to the exertions of individual mem- 
bers. The House ilaeir took no cognizance of namea ; but 
concerned itself mi'rely with the nuinbera. The grave con- ' 

»titutionii I .objections 10 this form of voting, had not escaped 
the notice of parliarnenturj reformer^j. Lord John Russell, 
in his speech on parliamentary reform in 1819, said : — " We J 

arc oHen told that the publication of the debates is a correc- I 

live tor any defect in the composition of this House. But 
to these men, such an argument can bj no means apply i 
the only part they take in the affairs of this House, is to vote 
in the majority ; and it is well known that the names of the I 

majority are scarcely ever published. Such members are 
unlimited kings, — bound by no rule in the enercise of their 
power, — fearing nothing from public censure, in the pursuit 
of selfish objects, — not even influenced by the love of praise 
and historical fame, which affects the most despotic sov- 
ereigns; but making laws, voting money, imposing laxe,'!, 
sanctioning wars, with all the plenitude of power, and all 
the protection of obscurity ; having nothing to deter them 
but the reproach of conscience, and everything to tempt the 
indulgence of avarice and ambition,"^ 

It was not, however, until 1836, — four years after the 
passing of the reform act, — that the House of Commons 
adopted the wise and popular plan of recording the votes of 
every member ; and publishing them, day by day, as part of 
the proceedings of the House, So stringent a test had 
never been applied to the conduct of members ; and if fre<; 
constituencies have since failed in their duty of sending able 
and conscientious representatives, the fault has been entirely J 

their own. J 

The Commons have since extended the principle of pub- 1 

• breach ofprivitege, «h " deatniolive of tSe freedom and libflrtiea of P«Hia- 1 

meat' ■— Cmn. Jour«. il. 672, In 1T82, tlie Opposjlian published divlaion 

liMB, the ministerial members appearing in red leltera, and tbe minority is J 

^^^Nwk. — Wraxnll Jfen. iL BBl. I 

^Hp 1 Hanunl't Deb., 3d Ser., xli. lOBT. I 
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Iji-itj' »till furtlier. Tlie a4rals^ion of stningers tu debates had 
been highly prized ; but ihe necessily of excluding 
di- them during a division, had never been doubted.' 
'"""" Yet in 1853 il was ehown bj- Mr. Muntz* that 

ihev miglit be permttled to remain in the galleries, with- 
out anj embarrassment to the tellers ; and ibej iur. e since 
louked down upon the busy Bi^ne, and iihared in (he excite- 
ment of the declaration of the numbers. 

In these impuriant eliangeK, thti Commons have also been 
DtiUioiuiii followed by the Lords. Since 18d7, their Lord- 
th> Look. g|,jpg 1,^.^ published their divipion liata diiily ; and 
during a division, strangers are permitted to remain in the 
gHlleriea and in the space within tlie rails of the throne.* 

In a minor, yet not unimportant change, the per^ional re- 
sponsibility of members, as well to the House as 
■uembi-rs on to the public, ha.-< been extended. In the Com- 
mons, since 1S39, the name of every member ad- 
dressing questions to witnesses before select committees, has 
been publisl^ with the minutes of evidence ; and in 1852 
the same practice wa- adopted by the Lords. It displays 
the intelhgence, the knowledge, and the condor of the ques- 
tioners ; or Ihejr obiuaeneBs, ignomnce, and prejudice. It 
exhibits them seeking for truth, or obstinately persisting in 
error. Their presence at each sitting of the commiitee, and 
iheir voles upon every question, are also recorded and pub- 
li.-hed in the minutes of proceedings. 

One other concession to the principle of unrestrioled 
FDbiiratiaD publicity, miist not be overlooked. One of the 
tarTraiwrii''' •*^ii''8 of increasing activity and vigilance in the 
(Dd pip™. Legislature, has been the collection of iiifbrmation, 
fn)m all sources, on which to found its laws. Financial and 
BiHtislical accounts, — reports and papers u])on every question 
of foreign and domestic policy,- — hare been multiplied in so 
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remarkable a manner, since the union with Ireland, ihat it 
escited surprise how P»i*liaraent affecied to legislate, in 
earlier times, without such information. These documents 
were distributed lo all members of the Legislature ; and, by 
their favor, were also accessible to the public. In 1835 the 
Commons took a further sl«p in tlie encouragement of pub- 
licity, by direciing all their papers to be freely sold, at a 
cheap rate.' The imbiic have since had the aame means of 
iiilbrmation, upon all legislalive questions, as the House il- 
.'«lf. Community of knowledge, as well as community of 
discussion, has been established. If comments are justly 
made upon the extravagance of parliamentary printing, — 
ii' Toluminous "blue I>ookB" are too often n fair object of 
ridicule, — yet the information they afford is for the public; 
and the extent and variety of the documents printed, attest 
at once the aciiviiy of members, and the keen interest taken 
by the people, in the business of legislation. 

While the utmost publicity has thus been gradually ex- 
tended 10 all parliamentary proceedings, a greater pntdom or 
freedom has been permitted to the press, in criti- S^e^u^ 
cizing the conduct of Parliament Relying upon """'■ 
the candor of public opinion for a justification of its conduct, 
Parliament has been superior to the irritable aensitivenesi), 
which formerly resented a free discussion of its proceedings. 
Karely has either Houiie thought fit, of lale years, lo re 
strain by punishment, even the severest censures upon its 
own debates and proceedings. When gross libels have been 
published upon the House itself, or any of its members, the 
House has occasionally thought it necessary to %indic!itG its 
honor, by the commitment of the oflenders to cusioily. But 
it has rightly distinguished between libels upon cliarnctcr 
and motives, — and comments, however severe, upon politi- 
cal conduct. In 1810, Mr. Gale Jones was committed to 
Newgate, for publishing an offensive placard announcing foi 
a debating society tlie conduct of two menibei-s, 

1 Bcpctls mi Fnnltd i'liptrs, 1835. 
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Mr. G. Yorke and Mr. Winrlham. Sir Francia BurdeU 
was MDl lo thii Tower, tor publishing an address to his ara- 
alitiienls, denoiiticing lliih act of tbe House, and denying iti 
right of cotnmitmeni. Twenty years later, both these ot- 
t'ences would probably have been duregarded, or visited 
wilb censure only. Again, in 1819, Mr. Hobho'tse wis 
conimirted lo Newgate for violent, if not geditioiis, language 
in a pamphlet A few years afUrward?, such an offence, if 
noticed at all, would have been remilled to the Attorney- 
General, and the Court of Queen's Bench. In 1838. Mr. 
O'Connell, for a much grosser libel than any of these, w« 
only reprimanded in his place, by the Speaker. The for- 
bearance of both Houses has maintained their dignity, and 
commanded public respect. Nor has it been without other 
good results; for, however free the commenlariea of news- 
papers, — they have rarely been disgraced by the vulgar 
seurrilitiea which marked the age of Wilkes and Junius, 
when Parliament was still wielding the rod of privilege over 
(he press. Universal freedom of discussion has become the 
law of our political eiyalem ; and the familiar use of the 
privilege, has gradually corrected its abuses. 

The relations of Parliament with the people have also 
been drawn closer, by the extended use of the 
popular right of petitioning for redress of griev- 
ances. Though this right baa exL^ted from tht 
earliest times, it had been, practically, restricted for mnnv 
centuries, to petiiions for the redress of peraonal anJ! 
local grievances ; and the remedies sought by petitioner^. 
were such as Courts of Equity, and private Acts of ParlioF' 
ment have since been accustomed to provide. 'Hie ciy^ 

of Chiirles 1. encouraged a more active exercise of lii£ 
ight of petitioning. Numerous petitions of a political char 

-, and signed by large bodies of people, were addresncd 
the Long Parliament.^ Freedom of opinion, hou-eveiy 

Clarendon, Rebell. (Oxibrd Ed., IS2G), i. 3ST; ii. 136.206,307,72 
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was little tolerated by tliHt sBsemhly. The supporters of 
their cause, were thanked and ent-oiiraged ; itB incautious 
opponents, if they ventured to petition, were punishpd as 
delinquents.' Slill it was during this period of revolution, 
that the practice of addressing Parliameut upon general 
political questions had iis ri-e. After the Resloralion. peii- 
lions were again disrouraged. For long periods, indeed, 
during ihe reign of Charles II., Ihe diseoatinuance of Far< 
liainifnts effectually suppre.-i^ed them ; and the collecting of 
signatures to petitions and addres-^es (o the king, or either 
House of Parliamenl, for alteration of matters established 
by law, in church or state, was restrained by Act of Parlia- 
ment.* 

Nor does the Revolution appear to have extended the 
free use of petitions. In the next ten years, pe- Rareir toaa- 
tilions in some numbers were presented, — chiefly "'" 
from |)ersons interested, — relative lo Ihe African Company, 
— the scarcity and depreeiation of the coinage, — the duties 
on leather, — and the woollen Irade; but very lew of a 
general political character. Freedom of opinion was not 
tolerated. In 1690, a petition from the city of London, 
hinting at a repeal of the Test Aei, so far as it affected 
Prote-^tant Dissenter?, could hardly obtain a reading ; * and 
in 1701, the Commons impri^ned five of the Kenti^h pe- 
titioners, until the end of the sesdiou, tor praying that the 
loyal addresses of the House might be turned into bills of 
supply.* During the reigns of Queen Anne, and the Aril 
two Geot^es, petitions continued to pray for special relief; 
but rarely interposed in questions of general legislutioti. 
Even the ten first turltulent years of George lll.'s reign, 
failed to develop tlie agency of petiti(t^^ aiiuinK olhur de- 
vices of agitation. So little indutgcni^ ilid I'lirliuinent then 

1 im ii. 331, Mg; Cam. Joara. r. «M. M7. MSi Ruihworlh tjoll. *. 

1 13 Cbu. n. e. G. FdilHnu U Itx KioK Ck >■•* *uifnl>llnK <^ C>rU» 
taent wen dlKouptouiiucd In ISTU tij (rrH.lsauUU/n ( Utc. liltti). 

* Par). Hin. *. 3M). 

* Somenii TncU. ju. S42i Firi, Ilid. v. i»Si /bid. App. ivU. avUl. 
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■bow to petilionx, ihat if (hey expressed opinions of which 
the majority disnpproved, ihe right of the subject did not 
proiecl them from gummary rejection. In 1773, a most 
temperate petition, praying for relief from eutiscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, whs rejected by the Commons, by ■ 
large mnjoriiy.' 

It was not until 1779, that an extensive organ izatios lo 
promote measures of economical and pai'liameQ- 
mmioTih* lary refomi, called into activity a general Bjstem 
ttmorfto. of petitioning, — commencing with the freehotd- 
* ers of Yorkshire, and extending to many of the 

most important counties and cities in the kingdom.* This 
may he regarded as the origin of the modem sjalem of 
petitioning, by which public roeasurea, and mattera of general 
policy, have been pressed upon the attention of Parliament. 
Corresponding coinmitleea being established in various parta 
of the country, were associated for the purpose of effecting 
a common object, by means of petitions, to be followed by 
concerted motions made in Parliament. An organization 
which has cince been bo often u.^ed with success, wa.s now 
Brat introduced into our politieal system.* But as yet the 
number of petitions was comparatively small ; and bore 
little proportion to the vast accumulations of later times. 
Not withstanding the elaborate system of association and 
correspondence established, there do not appear to have 
been more than forty petitions;* but many of these were 
very numerously signed. The Yorkshire petition was su1>< 

"By 317 to 71. 

■ Adolpbus, I'ii. 04, 113) ReincmbrancBr, vol, ix.; Wj^il's Politio] IV 
fen, i. l-SBS) WraxBJI'e Uem. W2. 

* Mr. HillKin, in u valuable aale (a his CnnslitiitionBl Histoi7, toI. fli. p. 
364, to whicb I bid mucb iadebled, fuy» that "the great mulliplioalioa of 
petitiodB wbullv unconntcted with purticular intetenln canool, I believe, tw 
In-xd litgber ihtui thou tor the ibolition of Ibe slave-trade in 1T87; though 
i few were presented for reforrn about the end of [he American War, wfaiiA 
would undoubtedly have bean rejected with indignation at any eariier Blage 
of Durconslituliun." I have aanigiied the soDiewbal earlier period of 1779 
M the origin of the modern Bjstem ol pelilioning. 

* Pari. Ukt. xxi. aau; Alio. Reg. 1T8U, p. IBO. 
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flrril>ed by upwards of eight thousand freeholders;' ihr 
Wettminsler petition, by five thousand electors." The meet- 
ings at which they were agreed to, awakened the public in- 
terest in questions of reform, to an extraordinary degree 
which was still further increased by the debates in Pai'lii^ 
ment, on their presentation. At the same lime, Lord George 
Gordon and his fanatical associates were engaged in prepar- 
ing pelitioLis against the Human Catholics. To one of these, 
no less than one hundred and twenty thousand signatures 
were annexed.' But not satisfied with the influence of pe- 
titions so numerously signed, the dangerous fanatic who had 
collected them, sought to intimidate Parliament by the pe^ 
sonal attendance of the petitioners; and his ill-advised con- 
duct resulted in riots, conflagrations, and bloodshed, which 
aearly cost their mischievous originator his head. 

In 1782, there were about rifty petitions praying for ra 
form in the represenlfltlon of the Commons in indeniop 
Parlioment ; and also a considerable number in ™™'" 
subsequent years. The great movement for the abolition ot 
the slave-trade Eoon followed. The first petition against 
that infamous traffic, was presented from the Quakers io 
1782 ;* and was not supported by other petitions for some 
years. But in the mean time, an extensive association had 
instructed the people in the enormities of the slave-trade, 
and aroused the popular sympathies in favor of the African 
negro. In 1787 and 1788, a greater number of petitions 
were presented for this benevolent object, than had ever 
been addressed to Parliament, upon any other political ques- 
tion. There were upwards of a hundred petitions, numer- 
ously signed, and from influential places.' Never yet had 
the direct influence of petitions upon the deliberations of 



' Speech of Sir George Savite 
-~ AofMi. Foij /ttdii 

* Ana. B«g. i:B(), p. 359. 

* Jooe ntb, 17321 Com. Joun 

* Com. Jouni. xliii. 159 tf >r^. 
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Parliament, been io remarkably exemplified. The question 
uf the elave-trade was immediately con.'idered by the gov- 
ernment, by the Privy Council, and by Parliament; ani) 
remedial measures were passed, which ultimately led to its 
prohibition. This cun^ummaiion was indeed postponed for 
several yem?, and was not accomplished without many strug- 
gles i but the influence of petitions, and of the organizBtion 
by which ihey weiu produced, was marked throughoot the 
contest.' The king and Mr. Pitt appear, from the first, to 
have regarded with disfavor this agitation for the abolition 
of llie slnve-trade, by meuns of addresses and petitions, as 
being likely to establish a precedent for forcing the adoplioQ 
of other measures, less unobjectionable.' 

Notwithstanding this recognition of the constitutional right 
of addrestjing Parliament upon public question^', the growth 
of petitions was not yet materially advanced. Throughout 
the reign of Geoi^e III. their numbers, upon the most inter- 
esting questions, were still reckoned by hundreds only.' As 
yet, it was eoiighl to express the sentiments of influential 
classes only ; and a few select petitions from the principal 
counties and cities, — drawn with great ability, and signed 
by leading men, — characterized this period of the history 
of petitions. Even in 1816 there wera little more than 
four hundred petitions t^uinet the continuance of the Prop- 
erty Tax, notwithstanding the strong public feeling against 

It wai* not until the latter part of the succeeding reign. 
that petitioning attained that development, by which it has 

t Mr. Foi, wridng to Dr. Wnkeeeld, April SStti, 1801. Mid; " With nginl 
Io (be Blave-trsde, 1 conceive the gnat numlwrs which hive voted vilh an, 
Kiiiietiinea amouDtiiig to a mujorilj', have twcn prlacipally owing to peii- 
lions." — Jfemorial. of Fax, iv. 429. 

- M»lmeabury Corresp. ii. *30. 

■ In 1813, there wen SOD in Taroror Koman Catholic claims, and abonl 
70(1 Air promulgating the Christian religiim in India: in IBll, about 150 OD 
the com laws, and nearl; 1000 for the abulilion of the slave-lradu: in 1811 
and IBIS, upwards of £011 petitions for refbrm in Parliament. 



since been distinguished. From thnt period it has been tha 
cuatom to influence the judgment of Parliament, 
not so much bj the weight and polilical con- rroui niigiaiig 
gideration of the petitioners, aa bj their num- 
bers, Eeligioua bodies, — eapeciaDy of Dissenting commirn- 
ions, — had already eontributed the greatest number of 
petitions; and they have since been foremost in availing 
themselvea of the rights of petitioners. In 1824 an agita- 
tion was commenced, mainly by means of petitions, for the 
abolition of slavery ; and from that period until 1833, when 
the Emancipation Act was passed, Ultle less than twenty 
thousand petitions were presented: in 1833 alone, nearly 
seven thousand were laid before the House of Commons. 
Upon many other subjects, petitions were now numbered by 
thousands, instead of hundreds. In 1827 and 1828, the re- 
peal of the Corporation and Test Acts was urged by up- 
wards of live thousand petitions. Between 1825 and 1829., 
there were above six thousand petitions in favor of the Bo- 
man Catholic claims, and nearly nine thousand against them. 
Other questions affecting tlie Church and Dissenters, — tha. 
Maynooth grant, church rales, and the observance of the 
Sabbath, have since called ihem forth, in still greater num- 
bers.* On a single day, in 1860, nearly four thousand peti- 
tions were preseuteil, on the question of church ratcs.^ 

1 In 1834 there were npwsrfs of S.OO0 petitions in mippnrt of ttie Chunh 
EBlabliehrnent. and 2,400 rorrellefDr DisBenlers. In IS^JT (here were alMiut 
10,000 peliliona relating to cbarch rated. Between lS;t3 and 1837,6,000 
petiliona were presented for llie betler obiervanue of the Lord's Uay. la 
1845, 10,353 petitioni, witli 1,386,743 flii;natur»<, were presented agBinsltl.a 
grant to Maynooth Coilega. In 1850, 4,4T6 petition!', with 656.019 siKnUurei, 
were presented against Sunda; labor in Ihe Foxt-offiee. In 1851. 4,144 p«(i- 
tions, witli 1,016,657 signature*, vter« proienled for repelling encroach men l« 
Df the Church of Roniei nnd 2,151 petition*, with 948,081 xiRnalnre», agaiiiM 
Uia £ccleaiasitca1 Titles Hill. In 1856, 4,990 petilionEi, with G39,0S6 uffn»- 
Inres, vera prei<ented against opening the British Hnseum on Sundaj?; 
uid in 1860, there were 6,575 peli1ion!<, vith 197,687 lignaturee, sgainet (ha 
abolition of church rales; and 5,538 petitions, with 610,877 sitpiatuiea, in 
favor of their abiilitinn. 

» March aSth, 186U. 
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llie people liave alwi expreBsed their opinions npoti i 
Kitmorth*- '^^ gr^at political neiuures of the last ihtrtj 
17 inenu* of jear?, by prodigious numbei-s of petitious;' a 
these petitions have been freely received, ho 
ever distasteful their opiniona, — however strong their la 
guage. Disrespect and menace have not been suffered ; b 
the nise and tolerant spirit of the age, has recognized n 
bounded liberty of opinion. 

This general use of petitions had been originally doi 
AboiMofp.- v^'oped by associalionii ; and in ita progress, ■ 
MttooiDf. (j^e organiMtion has ever sinra been resorled Mj 
for bringing its great influence to bear upon Parlisraent 
Sometimes, indeed, the manner in ivhich petitioning } 
been systematized, has discredited (he right on which it il 
founded, and the questions it has Miught to advance. Peli' 
tions in Ihou»inds — nniing (he same language, — inscribeS 
in the same handwriting, and on the snme descriptior 
paper, — and signed by fabulous numlrera, — have market!^ 
the activity of agents, rather than the unanimity of petition- 
ers ; and, ini^tead of being received as the expression of 
public opinion, have been ivprobatcd as an abuse of a popu- 
lar privilege. In some cases the unscrupulous zeal of ai 
hits even led ihem to resort to forgery and othei frauds, I 
the multiplicaiion of signatures.^ 



1 In I84B Ihere were I,B58 petitfons, with 148,856 lignatnrei. aifalnpl 
repeal of ihe com bws; anil 467 petilioti^ wi'li 1,414,3IKI signsIureB, in 
vor of repeal, tn 18i8 Ihere were 677 petitions, with 2,018,08(1 aigniituru^ 
;raying liir univensl «DflVag«. In ttie five yttn ending 1843, 94,000 peti- 
tious were received by Ihe llonse of Commons: in Ibe five ye«ra endinfc 
1B4S, Sa,BOl; in tiie Ave years indlng 186-1, B4,90Sj aod in the five j-eara 
ending 1S58, 47,660. tn 1860, S4,a79 petitions were rersived, l>eing a 
greater number than in any previous Tear except 1843 

' Such practices appear to have been coevat «'ith agitation by means of 
petitions. Lord Chirendon states that in 1640, "when a mullitade of hands 
was procured, the petition itself was cut off, and a new one framed suitable 
lo the design in hand, and annexed to the long list of names, which were 
■ubscribed to ttie fortner. By this means many men found their hands nub- - 
scribed lo petitions of whiih llicy before had never heard." —W»*. "/"iWAJ 
lion, ii. 3S7- 
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While Ihe nitmljer of petitions was thus increiisi.ig, iheir 
iiifluenw wns further exteniied, by th« discnssinnB Drb&tei oo 
lo wliicrh their prcf^utalion gave rise. The ai'gu- ^tlfioHa"^ 
monts of tjie peiitionera, were repealed and en- ■''■»'™=^' 
forced in debate. Whatever the business appointed for con- 
eidei-ation. the daims of petitioners to a prior hearing, were 
paramount. Again and again, wer 
forced upon the attention of Psirliai 
absorbed all others : it was foreve 
frte access of petitioners to the ir 
tiament, was a great privilege. It Imd long been enjoyed 
and appreciated ; but when it was too often claimed, its con- 
tinuance became incompatible with good government. After 
the refonn act, the debating of petitions tbreattjced to become 
Ihe sole business of the House of Commons. For a time, 
expedients were tried to obtain partial relief from this serious 
embarrassment i but at length, in 1839, the House was forced 
to take the bold but necessary step, of prohibiting all debate 
upon the presentation of petitions.' The reformed Parlia- 
ment eould venture upon so startling an invasion of Ihe right 
of pelitioning; and its fearless decision was not misconstrued 
by (he people. Nor has the just influence of petitions been 
diminished by this change ; for while the House restrained 
desultory and intrusive discussion, it devised oilier means 
for giving publicity, and extended circulation to the opinions 
of petitioners,* Their voice is still heard and respected in 
the consideration of every public measure ; but it is no longer 
suffered to impede the toilsome woik of legislation. 

To lliese vaiious modes of subjecting Parliament to the 
direct control of public opinion, must be added Ihe pi^^jg^ ^f 
modern custom of exacting pledges from candi- "'"°'"" 

elections. The general election of 1774 appears to 



. Jtciv. 16; Han?ar 
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bave been ibe first occaeion, on which it prevailed so far ai 
to atli-act pulilic notice.^ Many popular questiona, especially 
our diffei'eucea with America, were then under discussion ; 
I and in mauy places, tests were proiJoeed to candidates, bj 
which ihey were required to support or oppose the leading 
meaeures of the time. Wilkes was forward in encouraging 
u practice su consonant with his own political principles ; and 
volunteered a test for himself and his colleague. Sergeant 
Gtynn, at the Middlesex election. Many candidates indig- 
nanilj reiijsed the proposed test, even when they were favor- 
able to the view?, to which it was sought to ]i1edge lliem. At 
this period, Mr. Burke explHined lo the electors of Bristol. 
— with that philosophy and breadth of constitutional priu- 
dple, which distinguished him, — the relations of" a rep- 
resentative to his constituents. " His unbiased opinion, his 
mature judgment, his enliglitened conscience, he ought not 
to sacrifice to you, to any man, or lo any set of men living. 
. . Your represenlative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment ; and he betrays, instead of serving you, 
if he sacrifices it to your opinion. . . Government and 
legislation are mattci's of reason and jiidgmeni, and not of 
incUnation ) and what sort of reason is that in which Ihe de~ 
termination precedes the discussion, — in which one set of 
men deliberate, and another decide ? . , Parliament is 
not a congress of ambasWors from diSTerent and hostile in- 
terests ; . . but Parliament is a deliberative ai<sembly of 
one nation, with one interest, — that of the whole ; where nol 
local purposes, not local prejudices, ouglit to guide, but the 
general good, resulting from the genei^al reason rf the 
whole." " 

Since that lirae, however, the relatione between repreacnt- 
atives and their constituents have become more intimate ; 
and the constitutional theory of pledges has been somewhat 
modified. According to the true principles of representation, 
(nlfl elect a man in whose character and general 

1 AdolpliuB, Hist, ii. 143. « liurke's Works, iii. 18-20, 
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political views (hey have confidence j and ihcir reiiruseiilfltive 
«iilei-s the Legielalure a free agent, lo assist in its delibera- 
tions, and to foi-m liis own independent judgment upon all 
public measures. If the coDlrary were universally (he rule, 
representaiivea would become delegates ; and government by 
the entire body of the people, would be subsiiiut«d for rep- 
resentative institutions.' But (lie political conditions of our 
own time have brought occasional pledges more into linrmony 
with the spirit of ibe constitution. The political education 
of the people, — the publicity of all parliamentary proceed- 
ings, — and the free discussions of the press, have combined 
lo force upon constituencies, the estimation of measures M 
well UE men. Hence candidates have sought to recommend 
themselves by the advocacy of popular measures ; and con- 
stituents have expected explicit declarations of the politicaJ 
&ith of candidates. And how can it be contended thai upon 
such measures na catholic emancipation, parliamentary reform, 
and the repeal of the com laws, constituencies were not en- 
titled to know the opinions of their members? Unless the 
electors are to be deprived of their voice in legislation, such 
occasions as these were surely fit for their peculiar vigilanca 
At a dissolution, the Crown has oflcn appealed directly to tha 
sense of the people, on the policy of great public measures ; 
and how could they respond to that appeal without satisfying 
themselves regarding the opinions and intentions of the CAn- 

■ There ii Force, bnt at the Boiue lime eKag^erBtiDii, in Iho opinions of ui 
ible reriener upon thie subject. " For a long lime past we have, uncon- 
Bcioualy, lieen burning the caniils of the eooBlJIution at Iwlh ends; onr 
elaclors have been nanrpiOK the fbnclioDB at the Hoiue of Commoae, while 
the House of Commani bos been nionopoliEing (hose of (he Parliament" — 
Ed. Rev., Oct. 1852, No. 196, p. 109. Again, p. 470: " In place of eelact- 

courilinale and coequal bodies, the aggregate of whicli decree wiial eliaJI 
Tie enacted or done, electora conpider nnd decree what phall be don? them- 
»elvei. It is a reaction towardfthe old Athenian plan of direct govommeBl 
by the people, praL'tised before the principle uf representation was diacor*' 
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di^M ? Thrir rt^spon^ was found in the iiiajorit}^ returned 
lo UiP new FarliHiiieiil, directly or indirectly pledged to sup- 
porl ihcirdeciHion.' 

Hut while ihe right of electors to be assured of the poliii- 
col opinions of candidates has been generally arfmitted, tlia 
tint prineiplea of representative guremnient ai-e ever to he 
kepi in view. A raeiaber, once elected, is fi-ee to act upon 
his awn convieliuns and coiiatnence. As a man of honor, he 
will violate no engagement which he may have thought it 
becomin<; lo accept ; but if he has a due respect tor his own 
eharacler, and for the dignity of his oflice, he will not yield 
bim.-teli' to the petty meddling and dictation of busy knots of 
bis constituents, who may assume to »wny his judgment 

Such being Ihe multiplied reiationg of Parliament lo the 
BtrnBU" P™pl^> '^' "^ inquire how, since its early exceaset 
^•Uccedb- in the reign of George III., it has deferred to the 
law, and respected other jurisdictions besides iti 
own. The period signalized by the ill-advised attempts (^ 
the House of Commons to enlarge its powers, and assert luo 
tenaciously ila own privileges, — was yet marked by the 
abandonment of some of its ancient custonis and immunities. 
From the earliest times, the members of both Houses had 
enjoyed ihe privilege of freedom from arrest in all civil suits 
and ihis immunity, — useful and necessary as regarded them- 
selves, — had also extended to their servants. The abuses 
of this privilege had long been notorious ; and repeated at- 
tempts had already been made to discontinue it. For that 
purpose bills were several times pa.ssed hy the Lords, but 
miscarried in the Commnns.* At length, in 1770, a bill was 
agreed to by the Commons,' and sent up lo the House of 

1 Slweches from the thiDoe, Silh Mareb, ITSJj STth April, I80T; aSd 
April, lS31i 2l9t March, 1S57. 

a Lord Muiadelil'fl speech. May 9tli, ITTO: Pari. Hist. xvi. ffH. 
» WilpolB Mj-B! " The bill paaaed easily through the CoinmonB, maQ7 at 
who were intliiied to oppuee ic, (rusting it would be rejected 
[Duae." — Jfeni. iv. 117. But this is Bcarcely to tw ret'ondled 
with the fiirt that siniiliir bills liad previoual/ Itaen passed by the Loidi. 
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Loids. Tlitj-e it encountered unexpected op|>o-iiti<m from 
several peers ; but was carried by tlie powerful advocacy of 
LoitI Manafielil,' Nor was this llie only privilege restrained 
by [his useful Act. Members and their servants had tbr- 
mei'ty enjoyed immunity from the distress of their good^, and 
from all civil ^uils, during ihe periods of privilege. Suuh 
iDotislrous privileges had been fiugiliously abused ; and few 
jjassages in parliamentary history are more discreditable 
than tbe frivolous pretexts under which protections \vere 
claimed by members of both Houses, and their ^rvanlK. 
These abuses had already been partially restrained by fev- 
eral statutes ; * but it was reserved for this Act, to leave ll;e 
couree of justice entirely fi'ee, and to aSbrd no proteetiou lo 
members, but that of their i^rsons from arrest. 

This same period wilneseed the renunciation of an offen* 
give custom, by which prisoners appeared before 
either House to receive judgment, kneeling at the knnUugBt 
bar. Submission so abject, while it degraded the 
prisoner, exhibited privilege as odious, rather than awful, in 
the eyes of a free pteople. In the late reign, the proud spirit 
of Mr. Murray bad revolted against this indignity ; and his 
contumacy had been punished by close confinement in New- 
gate.' But in 1772, when privilege was most unpopular 
the Commons formally renounced this oppi'obriouB usage, by 
standing order,' The Lords, less candid in their proceed 
itigg, silently dlscoutinued the practice; but, by lictiliuas 
entries in their journal, still aHected lo maintain it. 

Parliament, having relinquished every invidious privilege, 
has not been without embarrassments in exei-cising pHiiirgiJ ma 
the powers necessary for maintaining its own au- tii»Co'"'»> 

1 10 Geo. Ill, c. 50. 

a 12 & 13 Will. III. c. 3; 3 & 3 Anne, c 18; 11 Geo. tl. o. Si. 

'Pari. Hist. xiv.8S4; W«lpole'i Mem. of Gto. II. i. 16. In ia«, D»yid 
jBDkins, a Kayalist Welsh judge, bad refused to kocel iHirore tbe Colo. 
morn?; and Sir John Mayn^rd, Sir Jolm Garre. and olbers, before tht 
Lorda. — Com. Joum. v. 469; Pari. UisL iii. SU, SSti. 

• March IBtb, 1773; Com Juurii. xxvi. a. 
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tLorti]' uid Ind^nendence, anil wbitb, — if rightly used, — 
»Tc no rMlninl upoi) public liberty. Each House has ezer- 
««m) II large jurisdittion, in d^ltiring and cnfomng its ova 
privilrgei. It admiiiisters tbe liiw of Piirllament : the courts 
adminiBter the law of the land ; and where subjects have 
woadered themsflreii aggrieved by one juriwlietion, tbey 
kAVe appealed to the other.' In <!U(.-h cases ihe appeal hn^ 
bwo lo inferior courts, — lo eourta who^e judgmeots maj 
again be reviewed by tlje High Court of Parliament. Tlie 
courts, — without BMuming the right to limit the privileges 
of Parliamenl, — have yet firmly maintained their own bq- 
feltered jurisdiciioti, to try all causes legally brought before 
them ; and lo adjudge them acconling to the law, whether 
their judgment may conflict with privilege, as declared else- 
where, or not, A court of equity or common law can stay 
actions by injunction or prohibition : but neither House 'a 
able lo interdict a suit, by any legal proeeas. Hence embar- 
raasing contests have arisen between Parliament and the 

The right rf both Houses to imprison for contempt, had 
been so often recogniced by the courts, on wiiu 
FmneiiBur- oi' hoheat corput, that it apijeared scarcely open to 
*^ further question. Yet, in 1810, Sir Francis Bur- 

dett denied the auiborily of the Commons, in his place in 
Parliament. He enforced his denial in a letter to his con- 
stituents ; and having himself been adjudged guilty of con- 
terapl, he determined to defy and resist their power. By di- 
rection of the House, the Speaker issued hia warrant for the 
Dommiiment of Sir Francis to the Tower, He disputed its 
legality, and resisted and turned out the Sei^eanl, who came 
to execute it ; he barred up his house ; and appealed for pro- 
tection to the Shei'ilfd of Middlesex. The mob took bis part, 
and being riotous, were dispersed in the streets, by the mil- 
itary. For three days he defended Mmself in bis house, 

I. oT Oi* aulber'! Tnill» ud iIm Law ud Ung* oT CwliamaBt, 
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while the aatliorilles were ranauUing oa to the le^lity of 
breaking into il, by force. It was held that the Sei^-ant, in 
executing the Speaker's warrant, would be armed with all 
the poivers of ihe law ; and accord ingly, on [he thinl dny 
that ofiic<;r having obtained the aid of a euffleieol number of 
conslablcs. and a military force, hroke into the beleaguered 
house, and conveyed his prisoner lo the Tower.' Tlie com- 
mitment of a popular opponent of privilege .was followed 
by it8 usual consequences. The martyred pritioner was an 
objecl of Byrapathy and adalaiion, — the CommonB were 
denounced as tyrants and oppressors. 

Overcome by force, Sir Francis brought actions against 
the Speaker and the Sergeant, in the Court of King's Bench, 
for redress. The House would have been juslitied by prece- 
dents and ancieut ullage, in resisting the prosecution of those 
actions, as a contempt of its authority ; but instead of titand- 
ing upon its privilege, it directed its officers to pli^ad, and 
the Attorney- General to defend them. The authority of ilia 
House was fully vindicated by the court i but Sir Franols 
prosecuted an appeal to the Exchequer Chamber, and lo tht 
House of Loi-da. The judgment of the court below Iwlnn 
affirmed, all conflict between bw and privilege wiut arvrtad. 
The authority of the House had indeed been quenlloned [ 
but the courts declared it to have been cxerciiud in oon- 
formity with the law. 

"Where the courts uphold the autboriiy iif Iho Iloiimi, tit 
IB well : but what if ihey deny and repudiate It? Hiiicii Him 
memorable cases of Ashby and White, and tliu vlucturi of 
Aylesbury in 1704, no Huch caM had nrjien until lAU7l 
when the cause of dispute waa charactnriiitic of the tiniMb 
In the last century, we have aeen the Coinraotm conlundliiH 
ibr the inviolable secrecy of all (lieir protu^diiiK* i now tln-y 
are found declaring their inherent right of publivliing all Ihtrit 
own papers, for the inlomuuiou of llie publh^ 

KTlie circum«lanc«s of tills Clue may bn briefly loM. fn 
■ Ann. Beg 1810, f, 344: Uati>u4'i U«li. xvl. tH, 404, Aw- 
L J k J 
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1836, M'i^rs. lI;UL^ani, the piintera of tlie House of Com- 
^^ miins, Imd prinit-d, by order of Uiat House, the 

BcowM rub- rcporb of ihe laspeciors of Frisona, — iq one of 
»fcW wliicli a book publidbed by Stockdale. and found 
among ihe prisoners in Newgale, wa^ de^ribed as 
obscene ami indecent. AAer the ses^on, Siockiiale brouglit 
un action oguinst tlie printirrs, lor libel. TJie characiur of 
Ihe book being proved, a verdict whs given against him, npoti 
a pleu of JuDtificatiun : but Lord Chief Justice Denman, who 
tried Uie cause, took oucusion to say that " tlie lact of the 
House of Commons huring diivcied Messrs. Hansard to pub- 
lish all iheir purliiunentary i-eports, is no ju:<ti heat ion for 
lliein, or for any LookfcUer who publishes a parlinmentary 
report, containing u libel against any man." The assertion 
of fiUL-h a doctrine, was naturally startling lo the House of 
Commons ; and at tti» next meeting of Parliament, aAer aa 
inquiry by a committee, the House declared " That the 
power of publishing such of its report.-!, votes, and proceed- 
ings as it shall deem neceaaary, or conducive to ibe public 
interests, is an essential incident to (he coiistiluiional fiino- 
tions of Farliument, more especially of lliis House, as the 
representative portion of it." It was ftirther resolved, that 
for any person to institute a suit in order to call its privileges 
in question, or for any court to decide upon matters of privi- 
lege, inconsistent with the deEermiiialion of either House, 
was a hreach of privilege,* 

Stockdale, however, immediately brought another action, 
CucDrstock- 'o which the House, — instead of acting upon its 
**'" own recent resolutions, — directed Meters. Han- 

eurd to plead. The case was tried upon this single issue, — ■ 
whether the printers were justified by the privilege and 
order of the House ; and the Court of Queen's fieucli 
unanimously decided against them. 

The position of the Commons was surrounded with diffi- 

ad Usage of PsrlUiiieat, 1th rit 




uilties. Believing thb judgment of the court (o be errone- 
ottB, (hey might have sought its reversal by a writ of error. 
But such a couree was not compatible with Iheir dignity. Il 
was not the (.'onduct of their officer that was impugned ; but 
Iheir own authority, which ihey had solemnly asserted. In 
pursuing a writ of error, they might be obliged, in the In-t 
resort, to seek justice from the House of Lords, — a tribuiiiil 
of equal, but not superior, authority in muttere of privilege ; 
aud hiiving already pronounced iheir own judgment, such aa 
appeal would be derogatory to their proper ]Ki.--ition in the 
Btate. They were equally unwilling to precipitate a contliut 
with the courts. Their resolutions had been set at defiance ; 
yet the damages and costs were directed to be paid ! Tiieir 
forbearance was not without humiliation. It was resolved, 
however, that in case of any future action, Messrs. Hansard 
should not plead at all ; and that the authority of the Houxe 
should be vindicated, by the exercise of its privileges. 

During the recess of 1839, another action was brought ; 
and judgment having gone against &Ie.ssrs. Hansard by de< 
fault, the damages were assessed in the Sheriff's Court at 
eOO^, and levied by the Sheriffs*. On the meeting of Par- 
liamcnt in 1840, the Sheriffs had not yet p.iid over the 
money to the plaintiff. The House now proceeded with the 
rigor which it had previously threatened. -^ but had for- 
borne to exercise. Siockdale was immediately committed 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, while Mr. Howai'd, 
his solicitor, escaped with a reprimand- The Sheriffs were 
directed to restore the money, which they had levied upon 
Messrs. Hansard. Being bound by their duly to the Court 
of Queen's Bench, they refused to oliey this order ; and 
were also committed to the custody of the Sergeant. In 
the hope of some settlement of the difficulty, they retained 
possession of the money, until compelled by an atlaehnieiil 
from the Court of Queen's Bench, to pay it over to Stockdale. 
Much sympathy was justly excited by the imprisonment of 
these gentlemen, — who, acting ia alricl obedience to the Ian 
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and llie judgment of the court, had ncvertlielesa eodeavorpd 
to avoid a contempt of the House of Commons, which, in the 
exe<;uiion of their duly, they were constrained to commii. 
Punishtid with reluctance, — and without the least feeling 
of ivsenlmenl, — they were the innocetit vicliins of confllvl- 
ing jorisdietione. 

In nn earlier age the Commons, relying upon Iheir own 
pur.imount authority, might even have proceeded to commit 
the Judges of the Court of Queen's Bench, — for which a 
precedent waa not wanting i ' but happily, the wise modera- 
tion of thiti age revolted from so violent and unseemly an 
exercise of jiower. Confident in the justice and legality of 
their own proceedings, — defied by a low plninliff in an un- 
worthy cause, — and their deliberate judgment overruled by 
an infc;rior court, — tbey yet acted with as much temper 
and forbearance, as the inextricable difiicultiea of tbdr 
position would allow, 

Stockdale, while in custody, repeated his offence by bring- 
ing another action. He and his attorney were committed to 
Newgate; and Messrs. Hansard were again ordered not to 
plead. Judgment was once more entered up against them, 
and another writ of inquiry issued ; when Mr. France, 
the Under-Slieriff, anxious to avoid offence to the House, ob- 
tained leave to show cau:?e before the court, why tlie writ 
should not be executed. Meanwhile, the indefatigable Stock- 
dale solaced his imprisonment, by bringing another action; 
for which his attorney's son, and his clerk, Mr. Peatw, 
were committed. 

At length these vexatious proceedings were brought to a 

close, by the passing of an Act, providing that all 

Rsjud by Buch actions should be stayed on the production of it 

certificate or affidavit, that any paper, the nubject of 

an nclion, was printed by order of either House of Parliament.' 

I Jiiy i: Topharo, lOSO ; Com. Joum. x. 827. 

>3&4yicL c a. Pxpcn reaectiag upon privnle character m nm*- 
Abm pfiuled (ttr the un of membera ouly. 
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Bucli an intervention of ihe supreme authority of Pnrlia- 
tacnt, two yeare before, would have averted differences 
between concurrent jurisdiction?, which no other power wtiB 
competent In reconcile. No course wita open to the Com- 
moDs — befittiog Iheir high juriMtiuriun and dignity — by 
which the obedience of courts and ))luintitf9 could be insured 
their power of commitment was at once impotent and op- 
pressive : yet they could not suffer their aulhorily lo bo 
wholly defied and contemned. Hence their proceedings 
were inevitably marked by hesitation and inconsistency. In 
a case, for which the constitution ha* made no provision, — 
even the wiKioni of Sir Robert Peel, and the solid learning 
of Mr. Sergeant Wilde were unequal to devise expedients, 
less open to objection.' 

Another occasion immediately arose for further forbear- 
ance. Howard commenced an action of trespass q,^ ^ k^^ 
against the officers of the House, who had taken "''•'-Oow* 
him into custody. As it was possible that, in executing the 
Speaker's warrant, they might have exceeded their author- 
ity, the action was suffered to lake its course. On the trial, 
it appeared that they had remrtined some time in the plain- 
tiff's house, after Ibey had ascertained that he was from 
home ; and on that ground, a verdict was obtained againat 
them for 100/. Howai-d brought a second action against 
Sir W. Gosset, the Sergeani-al- Arras, in which he was also 
successful, on the ground of the informality of the Speaker's 
warrant. The Judges, however, took pains lo show that 
their decision in no way impugned the auihotity of the 
House itself. The House, while it regarded this judgment 
as erroneous, could not but feel that its authority had been 
trifled with, in a spirit of narrow lechnieality, by an inferior 
court. Still moderation prevailed in its counsels; and, as 
the act of an officer, and not the authority of the House 
itself, was questioned, it was determined not to resist the ex- 
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•eaiioa of the jud^ntent ; bui to ie$i iu legRlilf b; a nfil 
if CRTtr. Tbe juiigment was revprsed by the UDanimouj 
dcctaktD of the Court of Exchequer Chamber. As tliie 
\mi ju>ljnnM)l <**4 founded u)>an broader principles of law, 
thtui ib(«e ado|>t(.'d bj the court below, it la probable Uiiii, 
n Sloi.'kdalc'a case, a Court of Error would have sbouD 
frvttuT m>|Rrct 10 the privilegi^s of the Commons, than (lie 
CmuI of Queen's Bench lud thought &t to paj ; and it is lo 
be rcgivued ibai the ciivumstances were not such as to 
j«Mify HI >pputl to a higher jurisdictiuD. 
The increaaed |>ower of the Uouae of CommoDs, under an 
■ improved representation, haa been patent and in- 
iMvef lb* disputable. Respoofilile to (be people, it has, ai 
ihe .-Huie time, wielded tlie people's strength. No 
longer subservient to the Crown, the ministers, and the peer- 
uge, it has become the predominant authority in the state. 
But it ii cbaraclcristic of the British constitution, and a 
ThriF mader- M''"'^'" "^ ''* freedom from the Bpirit of democracy, 
Mioa hi™ thai the more dominaat the power of the House of 
efttHiT Commons, -—the greater has beto its respect for 
'"""" the law. and the more carefully have its acts been 

restrained within the proper limits of its own jurisdiction. 
While ita authority was uncertain and ill-defined, — while it 
wax etruggiing against the Crawn, — jealous of the House of 
Lords, — distrustful of the press. — and irresponsible to tlie 
people, — it was templed to exceed its conatituiional powers ; 
but since its political position has been established, it has 
been less provoked to strain its jurisdiction ; and deference 
to public opinion, and the experience of past errors, have 
taught it wisdom and moderation. 

The proceedings of the House iu regard to Wilkes, present 
its recent conduct in t'or- 
ot' Jews to Pariiament. 
privileges were strained 
and the laws d' the land 
order to exclude and persecute an obno.'uoud 
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member.* How did this same powerful body act in the caM 
of Baron de Rothschild and Mr. Salomons? Here the 
House, — faithful to the priDciples of rnligioua liberty, which 
it had long upheld, — was earnest in its desire to admit these 
membera to their place in the legislature. They had bpen 
lawfully chosen : they labored under no legal disability ; and 
they claimed the p^i^ ilegea of nieinbers. A few words in the 
oath of abjuration, alone prevented them from taking iheir 
seats. A large majority of the House was fevorable to llieir 
claims : tlie Jaw was doubtful ; and the precedent of Mr. 
Peaae, a Quaker, — who lind been allowed to omit these 
word.s, — Wat uigtd bj considerable authorities, as a valid 
ground for their admission Yet the House, dealing wilh the 
peals of lis own members — over which it has always had ei- 
cluaive junsdution, — and with every iiiduceraent to accept 
a broad and libtriil inlerpretadon tf the law, — nevertheless 
adminiaiPred it sincily and to the very letter.* For several 
jears the Hou-e had endeavored to solve the difficulty by 
legislation. Ita fiilures however, did not tempt it to usurp 
legislative power, under the semblance cf judicial interpre- 
tation But It persevered in pas>^ing bills, in t'Brious forms, 
until It ullimalel} toRed upon the oiiier House an amend- 
meut of the law 

The limits within which Parliament, or either House, may 
constitutionally exerciae a coniiol oier the execu- conirnirf 
tive government, have been defined by usage, upon o^^hiM^ 
principles con.sislent with a true distribution of""""' 
powers, in a free state and limited monHrchy. Piirliaraenl 
lias no direct control over any single department of the 
Slate. It may order the production of papers, for ita infoi ma- 
tion : ' it may invealigaie the conduct of public officers ; and 
may pronounce its opinion upon the manner in which everj 

1 See ivpra, p. S64, &c, 

SIlansard'aDeb. July 2Sth null 301b, Bad ADj^.Btti,18S0; Jul/ ISth and 
list, IS51. See bIbo Cbap. XII. on Civil and Religious Liberty. 
* tiiaiy papers, bowever, can onl; be obcaiiied Iiy addrees to Uie Cnnn 
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ftinrtion of the government has been, or ought 1 
cluirged. But il cnnTiol wmyey its onjpps o 
iDcanciit executive officer, in relation to tlie perTormance of 
bis duty. lis ^wer over the executive is exercised indirert- 
\j, — bat not the less effectivelj, — through the responsible 
ministers of ilie Crown. These minislers regulate ihe duties 
of every depaiituent of the state ; and are responsible for 
their pro]>er j>ei-ronnaDi.'e, to Parliament, as well as to the 
Crown. If Parliament disapprove of auy nrt, or policy of 
the government, — ministers mu^t conform lo ltd opinion, or 
forfeit its oonlidence. In this manner, the House of Com- 
mons, having become (be dominant body in the legislnture, 
has been able to direct the conduct of the government, and 
control ii8 execuiive ndministmtion of public affRirs withoul 
exceeding it« consiiiutioiml powers. It ha? a right to advise 
the Crown, — even as to the exercise of the pren^tive il- 
aelf ; and should its advice be disregarded, it wields the pow- 
er of impeachment, and holds the pnrae-Blrings of the state. 

History aliounds with examples, in which the exercise of 
ithueon- prerogative has been controlled by Parliament 
traiKofp™-" Rven questions of peace and war, which are 
iDgtUTa. peculiarly within the province of prerogative, have 
MHMiBd'* been resolved, again and again, by the ioterposi- 
■"■ lion of Parliament. From the reign of Edward 

III., Parliament has been consulted by the Crown i and has 
freely offered its advice on questions of peace and war.* The 
exercise of this right, — so far from being a modern invasion 
of the royal prerogative, — is an ancient constitutional usage. 
It was not, however, until the power of Parliament had pre- 
vailed over prerogative, that it had the means of enforcing 
ita advice. 

At a time when the influence of the Crown had attained 
its-highest jioint under George III., the House of Commons 
was able to bring to a close the dii^astrous American War, 

1 £. g. Edw. in., P«rl. Hisl. i. 122 ; Henry VII., iWrf, 162; JrnnM I.. Sml 
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againat tlie ^ci'sonal irill of (he king liimaelf. finving pre- 
seoted an address ngainat tbc furllmi' pro-eciition of offensive 
war, — lo which ihey had received an evasive answer, — the 
House proceeded to declare, ihat it would " coosider as ene- 
mies lo his Majesty and this counlrj all who should advise, 
or by any mean^ attempt the further prosecution of offensive 
war on the continent of America, for ilie purpose of reducing 
the revolted colonies lo oliedicnce bj force." ' Nor did the 
House rest nntil it had driven Lord Norlh, (he kiiig's war 
minister, from power. 

During the long war with France, tlie government was 
pressed wiih repeated motions, in both Houses, for opening 
Degoliations for peace.' Muiisters were strung cnou^^h to 
reuist them ; but, — at a period remarkable for ai^senions of 
prerogaiive, — objeciions lo such motions, on constitutional 
grounds, were rarely heard. Indeed the Crown, by com- 
municatuig to Parliament the breaking out of hoslilities,* or 
the commencement of negotiations for peace,* has invited its 
advice and assistance. That advice may be unfavorable lo 
the pohcy of ministers ; and the indispensable assistance of 
Parliamen( maybe withheld. If the Crown be,p„^,^ 
dissatisfied wiih ihe judgment of Parliament, an •^''i'"') 186'' 
appeal may still be made to the final decision of (he people. 
In 1857, the House of Commons condemned the policy of 
the war wi(h China ; but minis(ers, instead of submi([ing lo 
its cenfiure, appealed to the country, and obtained its ap- 
proval. 

Upon the same principles. Parliament has KSBtiined the 
right of advising the Crown, in regard to ilie ex- Myi'mti'n- 
ercise of ihe prerogative of dissolution. In 1675, ilTrlirnB jmSo. 
an address was moved in the House of I-ords, i""*''' 

' Feb. STth and March 4th, 1792; Pari. Hist xxii. 1084, 10S6, I08T. 

»Lord Stanhope, the Marqueaa of l.anBdovrne, &c. ; Deo, IBlh, I7U9| 
Jane ITth, 1TI»3, &u.; Mr. Gr?y, Feb. Slet, 1791, &a.; Mr. WhitbraB<l, BlBreb 
•til, 1TS4; Mr. Wilherforce, May S7th, 1795; Mr. Sheridan, Deo. Slit, ITW. 

* Feb. Illh, 1703; May SSd, ISia; March 27th, 1S54, &c 

• Dec Sih, iraa; Oct. a9th. IgOl ; Jan. 3lat, ISSO. 
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praying Charles II. lo dissolve ihe ParliRinent ; 
rejection of the motion, several Lords entered their prolesu' 
Lord Chatham's repeated attempts lo induL-e the Hou^e of 
Lonia lo address the Crown to dissolve tlie FarliRmeiit 
which had declared the incapacity of Wilkea, have been 
lately noticed.' Tlie address of the Cutnmon^, after the dis- 
missal of ihe CoRlition Ministry, pruying the King not fa 
diasolve Parliament, has been described elsewhere.* Lord 
Wharncliffe's viiin effort to arrest ihe dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in 1831, has also been adverted to,* 

But though the right of Parliatnent lo address the Crown, 
on such o<:casion3 is unquestionable, — its esercise has been 
restrained by considei'aiions of policy, and party tactics. 
The leaders of parties, — profiting by the experience of Mr. 
Fox and Lord North, — have since been too wiw lo risk ilie 
forfeiture of public esteem, by factiously opposing the right 
of ministers to appeal from the House of Commons t 
people. Unless that right has been already exercised, the 
alternatives of resigning office or dissolving Parliament liave 
been left, — by general conpeut, — lo the judgni' 
isters who caimot command the uonlidence of the House of 
Commons. In the exercise of their discretion, ministera 
have been met wilh remonstrances ; but sullen acquiescence 
on the paj't of their opponents, has given place to violenl 
addresses, and measures for slopping the supplies. 

As Parliament may tender ils advice lo the Crown, rc- 
Popuiirui- garding ils own disaolulion, so the people, in their 
c(rdi™g'p». turn, have claimed the right of praying the Crown 
rngaiiTB. jQ exercise its prerogulive, in order lo give them 
the means of condemning the conduct of ParliamenL In 
1701, during a fierce contest between the Whig and Tory 
parlies, numerous petitions and addresses wfirc. presenied K 

1 Lorda' Journ. xiii. 33; Lord Rockiugham'a Meio. U. Ua. 

• Bufira, p. 38tl, 381. 

• Suprt. p. 70, 

• Supra, p. 123. 
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Williftin m. at the instance of the Whigs, prajing for ihe 
dissolution of the Parliament, which waa soon afrwwarda 
dissolved.' The constitutional character of these addresses 
having been questionecl, was ufiheld by a vote of the Houp-e. 
of Commons, which affirmed " that il is the undoubled righ 
of the people of England to petition or address the King, 
for the calling, sitting, and dissolving ParliamentR, and for 
the redressing of grievances."* In 1710, similar taclicj 
were resorted to hy the Tories, when uddre.'ises were pre- 
sented to Queen Anne, praying for a dissolution, and assur- 
ing her Majesty that the people would choose none but such 
as were faithful lo the Crown, and zealous for the Church,* 

In 1769, Lord Chatham sought public support of the 
same kind, in his efforts to obtain a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. Loi'd Rockingham and some of the leading Whigs, 
who doubted at first, were convinced of the constitutional 
propriety of such a course ; and Lord Camden expressed a 
decisive opini<in, affirming the right of the subject.* The 
people were jusily dii^satisfied wiib the recent proceedings 
of the House of Commons ; and were encouraged by Iha 
Opposition to lay their complaints at the loot of the throne, 
and to pray for a dissolution. 

The contest between Mr. Pitt and the Coalition waa 
characterized by similar proceedings. While the Comraona 
were prole^iting against a dissolution, the supporters of Ml*! 
Pill were actively engiiged in obtaining addresses to hil 
Majesty, lo assure him of the support of the people, in the 
tional exercise of his prfiiogative,' 

The House of Commons in the first instance, — and the 



Bun^et'B Own Time, iv. S43. Rnckinghun Mem. it. IDS. 

• P«rl. Hist. V. laai) ; Grenville Papera, iv. 440. 

• SDmerville'a Reign ofQueea Anne, 109| Smollett's Hist. il. 191; aren- 
Ville Papers, iv. 463. 

<"Rid SDawervasfnii and manir, thnt tbc right ia ■bsolutc, and uaqu«S' 
Uonflble IVir Ihs exorcise." Lord Clmtlmm to Lord Temple, Nov. Stfa, 1169] 
Qrenvilto Papere. iv. 479. 

• See Address of lliu (^ily, Ann. Ttcg., 1784, p. 4, &c 
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people in the Isist resort, — have become arbiters of the fato 

7oiwofira.nl "f the ministeri of the Crown. Ministers may 
ofconfldence. ii^yf, the entire confidence of their Sovereign, 
and be all-powerful in the House of Lords ; but without a 
majority of the House of Commona, they are unable to ad- 
minister the afikira of the country. The fall of ministriet; 
bus more ofien been the result of their fnilure to cairy meas- 
ures which thuy have proposed, or of adverse votes on gen- 
eral questions of public policy; but frequently it has been 
due, — piu-liculai'ly in modem times, — to express represen- 
tations to the Ci'own, that its ministers have not tlie confi- 
dence of the House of Commona. Where such votes have 
been agreed to by an old Parliament, — as in 1784, — min- 
iBtere have still had before them the alternative of a dis.°o- 
lulion ; hut when they have already appealed to the coun- 
try for support, — as in 1841, and agiiin in 1859, — a vole 
atSrming that they have not ttie confidence of the House of 
Common.s, has been conclusive. 

The disapprobation of ministers by the House of Com- 
Vdtetofcoo- mons being decisive, tbe expression of its confi- 
**'"'" dence has, at other times, arrested their iuipend- 
ing fall. Thus in 1831, Lord Grey's ministry, embarrassed 
by an adverse vote of the other House, on the second re- 
form bill,' was supported by a declaration of the continued 
confidence of the House of Commons. 

And ai other times, the House haa interposed its advice 
to the Ci'own, on the formation of administrations, with a 
view lo tavor or obstruct political arrangements, then in 
progress. Thus, in 1784, when negotiations had been com- 
menced for a fusion of parties, resolutions were laid before 
his Majesty espressing the opinion of the Houae of Com- 
mons, that tbe situation of public affairs required a " firm, 
efQcient, extended, and united administration, entitled to the 
confidence of the people, and eucb as may have a tendency 
to put an end lo the divisions and distractions of tbe coun- 
I Supra, p, 13S. 
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try." ' Similar advice was tendered to the Prince Regent 
in 1812, after the death of Ur. Perceval ; and to William 
IV„ in 1832, on (he resignation of Karl Grev.* 

But this eon^itant responaihilitv of tnioister?, while it liM , 
made their po-tition dependent upon the pleasure imp^eh- 
of Parliament, has protected fallen minislera from """"^ 
its Tengeance. When the acts and policy of siateamen had 
been dictated by their duty to llie Crown alone, without re- 
gard to thd approval of Parliament, they were in danger of 
being crushed by vindictive irapeachmenl.'i and allainders. 
SlralTord had died on the ncafFolcl ; Clarendon had been 
driven into exile ; * Danby had suffl.'red a long imprisonment 
in the Tower ; ' Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond had been 
dJBgrttced and ruined,' at the suit of the Commons. But 
Fariiamentary reapouaibihiy ha:^ prevented the commi.'<sion 
of those political crimes, which had provoked the indignft- 
tion of tlie Commons ; and when the conduct or policy of 
ministers has been condemned, loss of power \iA< been their 
only punishment Hetice the rarity of impeachments in 
later times. The last hundred years present but two cases 
of impeachment, — the one against Mr. Warren Hastings, 
on charges of misgoremment in India, — the other againi<t 
Lord Melville, for alleged malverrration in his office. The 
former was not a minister of the Crown, and he was ac- 
cused of offences committed beyond the reach of Parlia- 
mentary control ; and (he offences charged against the latter, 
had no relation to his political duties as a responsible roin- 

The case of Mr. Warren Hastings finally established the 

1 PaH. Hi>t. iiiv. 450; Ann. Reg. 1TS4, p. 26S, 
3 Supra, p. lin. 3-1R; Hanaurd-s Ueh., Igt Scr, ixiii. 249. 
■ Having gone abrcait pending bis inipeaclinient, an Act of baniihnwnt 
■Dd incapacity was pawwd by Parliament. 

* Not being brougbt to trial, be was ailmitted Eo bail bj tbe Court at 
King's Dtmch, alUr an imprieannient of 6ve yean, St. Tr. xl, BTI. 

* Oxfiird was impriEonad for two ysara ia tbe Tower. BobngbrokE and 
Oniwnd, hating escaped, were Bttaintwl' 
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constitutional doctrine^ that an impeachment by the Com- 
mens is not terminated by any prorogation or dis- 
mBDtfl Dot solution of ParliRment. It had been affirmed by 
dtoDiaUon. thf) Lords in 1678, ntier an examination of pre- 
' ' cedents : ' when Lord Stafford fell a victim to its 

assertion ; and six years anerwards, it had been dented, in 
order to secure the escape of the "popish loi-dii," thva under 
impeachment.' Lord Danby'a lingering impeachment had 
been continued by the first decision, and annulled by the 
last. The ^me question having arisen after the lapse of a 
century, Parliament was called upon to reriew the prece- 
dents of former impeachments, and to pass its judgment 
upon the contradiclory decisions of the Lords. Many of 
the precedents were so obscure as to furnish arguments on 
both sides of the question ; conflicting opinions were to be 
found amongst text-writers ; and the mo^t eminent lawyers 
of the day were not ajfreed.' But the masterly and conclu- 
sive speech of Mr. Piit was alone sufHcient to settle the con- 
troversy, even on ibe grounds of law and precedent On 
broad constitutional principles, the fir^t statesmen of all par- 
ties concuiTed in upholding the inviolable right of the Com- 
mons to pursue an impeachment, without interruption from 
any act of the Crown. It could not be suffered that of- 
fenders should be snatched from punishment, by ministers 
who might be themselves concerned in their guilL Nor was 
it just to the accused, that one impeachment should be ai^ 
rested before a judgment had been obtained ; and another 
preferred, — on the same or different grounds, — perhaps 
after his defence had suggested new evidence to condemn 
him. Had not the liiw already provided for the continuance 
of impeachments, it would have been necessary to declare 

1 March 18lti, IBth, 1678. Lords' Jouni. xili. *e4, «6. 
» Mny 22d, 1685. Lords' Jouni. xii. 11, 

• Lord Tliurlow, Lord Kanjon, Sir Richard Arden, Sir An-yiiald Hh- 
Id, Sir John Scalt, Mr. Miltbrd, and Mr. Krekiae conleniled for tti* 
tbaUmeBt: hori ManeHtld, Lord CimdeD, I.ord Lou^tiliDrough, and Sti 
Villiam Grant. mwnliiDed its conlinnuice. 
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it. But H wns agreed in both Hou^)i, by large majorities, 
that by ihe law and custom of Parliament, an impeachment 
pending in the House of Lord^i t'ontinued in statu gvo, from 
one Session and from one Parliajnent to another, until a 
judgment had been given.' 

Ab parliamentary responsibility has spared ministers the 
extreme penalties of impeachments, — so it has. ^. 
protected ihe Crown from those dangerous and tatiom of ctw 
harassing eontesis with the Commons, with which the Com- 
ihe earlier history of this country abounds. What 
the Crown has lost in power, it has gained in security ao<l 
peace. Until the Commons had fully ei^tablisbed their coq- 
Btitutionai rights, they had been provoked to assert them 
with violence, and to press them to extreme conclusions; but 
they have exercised them, when acknowledged, with moder- 
ation and tbrbearance. 

At the same time, ministers of the Crown have eiicoan- 
tered greater difficulties, from ihe increased power ^^^^ ^^^ 
and independence of tlie Commons, and the more wiii goimn. 
direct action of public opinion upon measures of 
legislation and policy. Tbey are no longer able to fall back 
upon the Crown for support : their patronage is reduced, 
and their influence diminished. They are \el\ to secure » 
majority, not mi much by party connections, as by good 
measures and popular principles. Any error of judgment, 
— any failure in policy or administration, is liable to be vis- 
ited with instant censure. Defeated in the Commons, they 
have no resource but an appeal to the country, unaided by 
iho^e means of influence, upon which ministers formerly 
relied. 

Their responsibility ia great and perilous i but it has at 
least protected them from oiher embarrassments, of nearly 
equal danger. When the Crown was more powei-ful, wliat 

» Com. Dab. I Pnrl. Hist, iiviii. 1018, (IMJ.,- 
BU: Report of Ftetedeata; Lotda" .lourn. xxxix 
Pitt. iii. lai. 
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WM the fiite of roinisiriea? The first ten years of thft 
reign of Gvorge III. witnessed the full of five feeble admi-- 
iitnilions ; and iheir instobililj was niainly due lo the ree||| 
leM energies of the king. Until Mr. Pitt caroe into powe^ 
■here had not been one strong administration duiiug tlw 
reign. It was the liing hinoEelf who overthrew the Coali< 
lion Ministry, the absolute government of Mr. Pitt, and llM 
>do)inititration of " All tlie TulenU." 

P'ur more than ten yeai's afler Mi*. Pitt's fall, there wi 
again a iuccesHion of weak adminiBtratioue, of short duri| 
tion- If the king could uphold a ministry, — he ^xiuUl ala 
wtaken or de^tti-oy iL From Ihia danger, governments undt; 
tlie new parliarat^ntary ey^iem, Imve been comparatively fret 
More responsible lo Parliament, Ihey have become le&s d 
peiideitl U[iOD the Crown. The confidence of llie one h 
guarded iJiem from the displeasure of the olher. 

No cause of ministerial weakness has been more frequen 
than disunion. It ia the common lot of men Acting together 
and is not peculiar to any time, or jmliiicMl condiii 
when ministers looked to the Crown for support, and relie 
upon ihe great territorial lords for a parliaraentiiry oiajoriQ 
— what causes were so fruitful of jeiilousies and dissensionf 
as the intrigues of the court, and the rivalries of the pro 
prietora of boroughs ? Here, again, governmenla deriviq 
their alrength and union from Parliament and the peoplf 
ha\'e been less exposf^d lo danger in this form. Govern 
menis have, indeed, been weakened, as in former limes, hj 
divisions among their own party; but they ha> 
some measure, protected from faction, by the grealei 
eponsibiliiy of all parties to public opinion. This proiectioit i 
will he more assured, when the old system of govemmenti 
by infiuence and patronage, shiill give pluc 
tion of national interests, as the sole basis of party. 

The responsibility of ministers has been further simplifi 
by Ihe dominant power of the Commons. The Lords 
•ometimus thwart a ministry, reject or mutilate its n 
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and evea condemn its policy ; but tbej are powerless to 
overtlirow a miniKtrj eupporied by ibe ComiuonB, or (o up* 
hold a mini^lry wLicli the Coaunons have coodenined. In- 
stead of many ma^^ters, a government hag only one. Nor 
Qin it be Justly said, that tliia master has been severe, exact- 
ing, or cuprioion^. 

I( can neither be aflirmed iliat strong go ve mm ents ven 
eharacteri^-tic of ihe parliameDtary system, subvened by the 
reform act ; nor that vreak goveromenls have been charac- 
teristic of the oew Bysiem, and ihe result of it. In bolU 
periods, llie slability of adminlstralions has been due to 
Other canses. If in the laiter period, ministers have been 
overthrown, wha al another lime might have been upheld 
by the influence of the Crown ; there have yat been govern- 
ments supported by a parUamentary majority and public ap- 
probation, i-tronger in moral force, — and more capable of 
overpowenng inierefts adverse lo the national welfare, — ■ 
than any ministries deriving their power from less popular 
sources. 

After the reform act. Lord Grey's ministry was all-power- 
ful, until it was dis^jolved by disunion in the cabinet No 
government was ever stronger than that of Sir Uobert Peel, 
until it was broken up by the repeal of the corn-laws. 
Lord Aberdeen's cabinet was scarcely less strong, uniil it 
fell by disunion and military failures. What government 
was more powerful tlian Lord Palmerston's first ndminisira- 
lion, until it split upon the sunken rock of the Orsini con- 
epii'acy ? 

On rhe other hand, the ministry of Lord Melboume was 
enfeebled by the disunion of the Liberal party. The flrr^t 
ministry of Sir Robert Peel, and both tlie ministries of 
Lord Derby were inevitably weak, — being formed upon a 
hopeless minority in the House of Commotis. Such causes 
would have produced weakness at any time j and are not 
chargeable upon ihe caprices, or ungovernable temper, of a 
reformed Parliament. And ihronghout this period, all ad- 
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oiinistmiions, — wlieliier alrong or weak, snd of whalever 
poltlicnl jKirty, — relying niHinly upon public confidence, 
have labored eiicce-s^fully in the caUBe of good government; 
nnd liiive ietilred to ihe pi-Ople more lioijnt] luw^, prosperity, 
and ooiiienimeni, tiiuQ have been enjoyed at any previous 
epoob. in ilie liisiory of ihia country. 

One of iLe mo^t ancient and valued rights of the Com- 
OonttDiorui. mons, is tiiat of voting money and granring lases 
on^T^iiu '" ^^^ Crown, for the public service. From the 
Hil laim. etirliest times, they have made this right the 
moans of extorting concessions from the Crown, and advan- 
cing the litiertied of tlie people. Ttiey upheld it with a bold 
Kpirrl against the moat ariiilrary kings ; and (he Bill of 
Rights crowned their final iriiiinph over prerogative. They 
upheld it with equal firmness against the Lords. For cen- 
turies they had relented any "meddiing" of the other 
Moui^ "with matter of supply;" and in the reign of 
Cliarlea II., they successfully maintained thtdr exclusive 
right lo determine " as to the matter, the measure, and the 
time " of every tax impaled upon t!ie people. 

In the t^ame reign, they began to scrutinize the public ex- 
penditure ; and iutrodueed tlie salutary practice of appropri' 
aling their grants to particular purposes. But ihey had not 
yet learned the value of a constant control over the revenue 
and eitpeodilure of the Crown ; and their liberality to 
Charles, and aflerwards to James U., enabled thoie mon- 
archs to violate Ihe public liberties. 

Tiie experience of these reigns prevented a repetition of 
libmi ^^^ error j and since the Revolution, the grants ol 
ii> to ui* the Commons have been founded on annual esti- 
mates, — laid hefore them on the responsibility ot 
ministers of tlie Crown, — and siriclly appropriated to the 
service of tlie yetir. This constant control over the publiu 
expenditure has, more Hum any other cause, vested in the 
Commons Ihe supreme power of the slate; yet the resulla 
have been favorable to the Crown. When the Commona 
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had noilber informBtion as lo ihe neoeEeities of the Btale, nor 
securities for itie piiDper upplication of ibeir granCi, — thej 
had otien failed to rvspond to ili<? Bolicitaiian of ihe king for 
subsidies, — or their liheriilit; had fallen ^borC of bl:« de- 
mends.' But not once since the Revolurion, have the de- 
mands of the Crown for ihe pubhc iei-vice, been refused. 
Whatever f^utna miiii.'teia have stated lo be neeeasary, for all 
the essential services of tiie siale, the Commons have freely 
granted." Not a suldier has been struck from the I'nnk and 
file of Ihe army; not a lailor or a ship from the fleet, hy 
any vote of the Commons. So far from opposing the de- 
mands of the Crown, they have rather laid themselves open 
lo the charge of too faeile an iicquiercence in a constantly 
increHsing expenditure. Since they have assumed the con- 
trol of the flnunce.'', the expenditure hue increased about 
lifty-ibld ; and a stupendous national debt has been created. 
Doubtless their conii'ol has been a check npon ministers. 
The fear of their reraonetrances, has restrained the prodi- 
gality of llie executive ; but parsimony cannot be justly laid 
to their charge. The people may have some grounds for 
coniplauting of their stewardship ; but as.suredly the Crown 
and its minisfera have none. 

While voting the estimates, however, the Commons have 
sometimes dissented from the flnaiiciiil arrange- Mininiend* 
ments proposed by ministers. Responding lo the ^j'^t^" 
pecuniary demands of the Crown, ihcy have "»»""■- 

l|n 1025, ihe Commona poBlponsd the supplies demanded by Chtrlw I, 
for tarrying on ttie war witli Spiiia. — Pari. Hill. u. 3S. In IGTB, tlwr 
refused a snpply to Chflrles II., to take off the sntii-ipatioos upon hia rev- 
enue. — Ibid. iv. T5T. Id 16TT, lhe>- declined a flirther sapply till his M^ 
esly'a aliiancaa were mada known. — J^. 8Tii. And in tlie next year Ib^ 
refused him an additional revenue. — YA^ 1000. In 1685, James It. re- 
quired ],Kn,l>ODf. ; ttie Cominnns granted one balf only. — Jbid. 1379. 

- With a Tew exceptioni, so CriHIng as to be alinuat ridicutoui, it will ba 
Ibund tliat the annual eetiiiialee Jiove been vuled without deduction ; r. g. 

of 300J. us the salary of Iha iraveDin)- agent nf (lie National Gulicryt 
In 18S3, Uie Mlary of the Kegislrr uf Sn-iniis was rcfiiserti l>ul ou Ui« 
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iitmppnwtd tli« policy, by which it was sought to i 
thom. In ]767 llr. Charles Townshend, the Cbancellor of 
iIk Exchnjuer. proposed to continue for one year, ihe li 
1«X of four shillings in the pounil ; but on I 
Hr. GrenviU«, ihe lax was reduced lo iliree sbiltings, by 
which tlie budget iuecained a Iom of half a niilliuu. Tliia 
WM the 6m occasion, since ihe Revolution, on which a niiu- 
iirter hail been defeated upon any financial measure.' 

Throughout the French war, the Commona agreed to 
every grant of money, and to every new tax and Itmn, 
propo^d by succetisivc admiiiLstrHlions, But on the ler- 
raioation of the war, when the miniDicrs desired to coniinoe 
one half of ilie war property lax, amounting to about seven 
millions iind a half, — sucli was the national repugnance to that 
tax, ihat tliey sustained a signal defeat.* Again in 1852, 
Lord Derby's ministry were out-voted on their proposal for 
doubling the house lax.' But when the Commons hare thus 
differed from the ministry, tlie questions at issae have in- 
volved the foriD and incidence of laKation, und not the necea- 
Bitie« of the slale ; and their votes hare neiiiier diminished 
the public expenditure, nor reduced the ultimate burdens 
upon the people. 

Nor have the Comroons, by postponing grants, or in oLlicr 
Bb>ppia( tiH words, by " slopping the supplies," endeavored to 
"oppii-. coerce (he other powers in the state. No more 
formidable instrument could have been placed in the hands ' 
of a |Mipular assembly, for bending the executive to its will. 
It had been wielded with effect, when the prerogative of 
kings was high, and the influence of the Commons low ; hu^ ' 
now the weapon lies rusty in the armory of constitutional ' 
warfare. In 1781, Mr. Thomas Pitt proposed to delay the j 
granlingof the supplies for a few days, in order to extort 

1 Pari. Hist. xvl. 389. 

'Aves 201, Now 238; nansarcl'ii Deb., lat Ser., xxxiii. 451; Lord 
BrouKhani'e Speeches, i. 495; Lord Dudley's [.etterii, 13(1 
ii. 318. 

* HaiiNird'R Deb., 3d Ser., cxxiii. 1G93. 
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fi-om Lord North a pledge regarding the war in America. 
It wa8 iheii admitted tbat no such pruposal bad been made 
since the Revolution; and the Hou^e resolved to proceed 
with the comniittee of supply, by a large majorily.' Jn the 
Mime aession Lord Rockinghain moved, in the House of 
Lofda, to postpone the lliird reading of a land tax bill, until 
explanations had been given regarding the causes of Admiral 
Eempenfeldt's retreat; but did not press it to a division.* 

The precedent of 1784, is Uie solitary instance in which 
the Commons huve exereised their power of delaying the 
supplier. They were provoked to use it, by tlie unconatilu- 
tional exereise of the intluence of the Crown ; but it tkited 
them at their utmost need,* — and the experiment has not 
been repeated. Their responsibility, indeed, has become too 
great for so perilous a proceeding. The establishments and 
public credit of the country are dependent on their voles ; 
and are not to be lightly tlirown into disorder. Nor are they 
driven to this expedient for coercing the executive ; as they 
have other means, not less eSi^tual, ibr directing the policy 
of the state. 

While ihe Commons have promptly responded to tlie de- 
mands of the Crown, they have endeavored to itutninu 
guard themselves against importunities from other "^"[^ or um 
quarters, and from the unwi.se liberality of their Co"i™«m. 
own members. They will not listen to any petition or mo- 
tion which involves a grant of public money, until it has re- 
ceived the recommendation of llie Crown;* and [liey ]mv« 
further protected the public purse, by delays and other fbi'ms, 
against hasty and inconsiderate resolutions.' Such precHU- 
lions have been llie more necessary, as there are no checks 
upon the liberality of the Commons, but such ns they impose 

INo». HlTSliPflrl. HiaLxiii. 751; Ayai ITS, Noes TT. Mr. T. PiK 
hail merely op|)osBd the nrntion Tiir Ibe Speaiier to leavs tli« Cbair. 
» Nov. I»{ Pari. HiaL xxii. SBS. 

tl See tu/jra, p. 72. 
* fituding Order, Dec. llth, 17M. 
* Bea Hay'e Law and Usage of Parliament, 4th ed. BIS. 
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u)ion ihemselvea. The LoriU have do voke in questicos id 
i-xpeniliture, Mve [hat of a formal assent to the Ap|iropni' 
lion Arts. Thejt arc excluded from it hj the spirit, and by 
ihe forms of the oonstituiion. 

Not li»« exclusive bos been Ihe right of the Commons bi 
bdiuin 8""" faxes, to meet the public expenditure. These 
rifhuof iha rights are indeed insepfirable ; and are foundetl o 
MDsmiiBc the same principles. " Tuxation," eaid Lord Chit^ 

ham, "is no part of Ihe governing, or leglslat 
|ioivcr. The taxes are a volumary gift and grant of the 
Commons alone. In legislation the three estates of the 
realm are alike concerned ; but the concurrence of the peers 
and the Crown to a tax, is onl^ necesi^ary to clothe ii with 
the form of a law. The gif^ and grant ia of the Commons 
alone."* On these principles, the Commons had declared 
that a money bill was sacred from amendment. In iheir 
gitU and grants, they would brook no meddling. Such i 
position was not established without hot controveraiea.' Nor 
was it ever expressly admitted by the Lords ; * but as they 
were unable to sliake the strong determination of the Com 
mons, they tacitly acquiesced, and submitted. For one hpn^ 
dred and fifty years, there was scarcely a dispute upon this 
privilege. The Lords, knowing how any amendment affect- 
ing a charge upion the people, would be received by the Com- 
mons, either abstained from mnking it, or avei'led misunder- 
standing, by not returning the amended bilL And when f 
amendment was made, to which the Commons could not 
agree, on the ground of privilege alone, it was their cusi 

1 pRri. Hiflt. xvi. 99. 

" TliB RepoHB of the mnferenceB itefxtan the two Houmb (1640-170a>, 
ronijiiauig many able argumenla on eiCi^er aide, are collected m ttie Ap.- 
pendix to the third volume of Halaell's FrvcedeDta, and in the Kepart of 
the CommllEee OD Tax Bills, ISeO. 

» To the cUim, aa very hroadlj asserted by the Commons in ITOO, at a 
conferenn upon the Bill fut Ihe Sale of Iriii'h Forfeited Estates, the Lnrdtl 
replied: " If Ihe said uasiirtiuua were eiacll; true, which then- Lorlehlpa 
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10 save their privilege, by sending up a new bill, embi'acing 

the Lords' amendment. 

But if the Lords might not amend money bills, eould lliey 
not reject them? This very question was dis- ^ ^^ 

eusaed in 1671. The Commons had then denied i-mtiuintiwt 
the right of amendment, on the broadest grounds. 
In reply, the Lords argued thus ; — "'If this right should be 
denied, the Lords have not a negative voice allowed thera, 
in bills of this nature ; for if ihe Lords, who have the power 
of treating, advising, giving counsel, and applying remedius, 
cannot amend, abate, or refuse a bill in part, by what con- 
sequence of reason, can ihey enjoy a lil>erty to reject the 
whole ? When the Commons shall think fit to question it, 
they may pretend (he same grounds for it." The Commons, 
however, admitted the right of rejection. " Your Lordships," 
ihey said, " have a negative lo the whole." "The king must 
deny tJie whole of every Bill, or pass it ; yet this takes not 
away his negative voice. Tlie Lords and Commons must 
aueept the whole general pardon or deny it ; yet this lakes 
not wwiiy their negative." ' And again in I G89, it was stated 
by a committee of the Commons, that the Lords are " lo pa^ 
all or reject all, without diminution or alteration."* But 
these admissions cost the Commons nothing, at that time. 
To reject a money bill, was to withhold supplies from the 
Crown, — an act of which the Lords were not to be sus- 
pected. The Lords themselves were fully alive lo this diffi- 
culty, and complained that " a hard and ignoble choice was 
left to them, either to refuse the Crown supplies when Ihty 
are roosi necessary, or to consent to ways and proportions of 
aid, which neither their own judgment or interest, nor tiM 
good of the government and people, can admit."' In argu- 

I Haljcll, iii. t05, 433, 493. 

' Slid. 453. 1 his udiiiiMion, boocver, [■ not of ajnst latborl^, i 
fomieil part of the reaaona reported from ■ coraniitlee, -wliicli wore rec 
milled, and not adop^cil hv the Hnu'e. 
.; lI>b<elL iii. 40.V 
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meat, the Cnminnns were content to recognize thia barren 
rii^lil ; y«l BO broad were the grounds on which they rested 
Iheir own clAims of privilege, — and so stobborn was thur 
Itiuper ill maintaining them, — that it may well be questioned 
wheiiier they would have submitted to its practical exercise. 
ir th<^ I/orda had rejected a bill for granting a tax, — would 
the Commons have immediately granted another ? Would 
they not rather have sat with folded arras, rejoicing that the 
people were spared a new import; while rhe king's treasury 
was IteggarM] by the intei-ferem^e of the Lords? 

Tuseii were then of a temporary character. They were 

gmnled for one year, or for a longer period, ac- 
■nii pmiM- cording In the esigencieg of ihe occasion. Hearth 

money was the lirst permanent lax, imposed in 
16G.'I.' No other tax of that character appears to have been 
granted, uniil afier the RcTolulion; when pemmnent duties 
were raiiwd on beer.' on Bidl,* on vellum and paper,' on 
bouses,* iind on coffee.' Tiiese duties were generally granted 
as a security for loans { and the financial policy of permanent 
taxes increased with the national debt, and the extension of 
public credit This policy somewhat altered the position of 
the Lords, in relation to tax bills. Taxes were from time in 
time varied and repealed ; and to nuch alterations of the law, 
the Lords might have refused theif assent, wilhoui withhold- 
ing supplies from the Crown. But such opportunitiee were 
not sought by the Lords. They had given up the contest 
upon privilege ; and wisely left to the Commons, the re- 
sponsibility and the odium, of constantly increasing the pub- 
lic burdens. Taxes and loans were multiplied ; but the 
Lords accepted them, without question. They rarely e 
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posed the third reading of tlie Wiiieii And Cider Duties Bill, 
it was observed that this was the firat occAsion, on which 
thej bad been known to divide upon a monej hilL* 

But while tliej abstained from interference wiih the sup- 
plies and waya and means, granted by ihe Com- 
mons for the public serviee, (hey occasionally re- jictmi by ib* 
jected or postponed other bills, incidentally nfiect- 
ing supply and taxation : bills imposing or repealing pri>leiv 
tire duties ; bills for the reflation of trade ; and bills em* 
bracing other disputable matters of legislation, irrespeeiive of 
taxation. Of these, the greater part were measui-ea of leg- 
islative pohcy, rather tlinn mi-asures of revenue ; and with 
the single exception of the Corn Bill of 1827, their fat« dues 
not appear to have excited any jealousy in ihe sensitiva 
minds of the Commons. 

At length, in 1860, the Lords exercised their power, in ■ 
novel and startling form. The Commons had re- 
solved, among other linancial arrangements for the X'j™! Biii, 
year, to increase (he property tax and sttimp duties, 
and to repeal the duties on paper. The Property Tax and 
Stamp Duties Bills had alrt;ady received the royal uasent, 
when the Paper Dulles Repeal Bill was received by thu ' 
Lords. It had encountered strong opposiiion in the Com' 
mons, where its third reading was agreed to, by the small 
majority of nine. And now the Lords deteimined, by a rnn- 
jority of eighty-nine, to p<tetpoDe the second reading for six 
months. Having assented to the increujied tnxation of the 
annua! budget, they refused the relief, by which it had been 
accompanied. 

Never until now, had the Lords rejected a bill for impo.i- 
ing or repealing a tax, raised solely for the pur- 
poses of I'evenue, — and involving the supplies and ngtiu or iha 
ways and means, tor the service of the year. 
Never had they assumed the i-ight of reviewing the calcula- 
tions of the Commons, regarding revenue and expenditure. 

1 Uarcb 30t1i, ITca; Pirl. Hist. xv. 13ie. 
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In principle, all previous invasions of the chei'iahed righUctf 
jie Commons, had Iwen trifling tompnred with this. Whal 
was a mere araendmcDt in a money bill, compared with iu 
irrevocable rejeciion ? But on ilie oiher hand, the legal 
right of ihe Lords to reject any bill whatever, could not 
disputed. Even their constitutional right to " Rega.*ive 
niiole " of a money bill, had been admitted by ibe ConiD! 
Ihemselres. Nor was this strictly, and in technical fbrm, * 
money bill, ll neither granted any tax to the Crown, 
recited that the paper duty was repealed, in conatderalion of 
other taxes imposed. It BJinply repeided ibe existing law, 
under which the duly was levied. Technically, no privilege 
of the Commons, aa previously declared, had been infringed. 
Yet it was contended, with great force, thuC to undertake tbs 
office of revising tlie biilaiices of Bupplie^ and ways and 
means — which had never been assumed by ihe Xionla, during; 
two hundred 3'esra, — whs a breach of cont^iitutional urag^ 
and a violation of the firt^t principles, upon which the prir-p 
lieges of Ihe Hou^ are founded. If tbe letter of the law 
was with the Lords, its spirit was clwiriy with tbe CoramoDK 
Hail the position of parlies, and the temper of the timoii 

been eucIi as to encourage a violent collision b»- 
of Ihe Com- tween the two Houses,- — there had rarely beea 

an occasion more likely to provoke it. But 
embarrassment the government were anxious to avert j and 
many causes concurred to favor moderate counsels. A con 
miltee was therefore appointed in the Commons, to search ft 
precedents. The search was long and intricate: the report 
copious and elaborate ; but no opinion was given upon itM 
grave question at issue. The lapse of fix weeks had already 
nioderated the heat and excitement of the controversy ; v 
on the 5th July, Lord Palmerston, on Ihe part of tbe gov^ 
ernment, explained the course which he counselled the HousQ' 
to adopt. Having stated what were the acknowh^dgcd priV" 
ilegea of the House, and referred to the precedents collected 
by tbe committee, he expressed his opinion that the Lordtj 
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in Fleeting the Paper Dudes Bill, had no de.«ire lo invade 
the cons til utioual rights of the Cotnniond ; but had been ac- 
nialed, as oa former occasions, by motives of public policy. 
He could not believe that they were commencing a deliberate 
course of interference with the peculiar functions of the Com- 
moDS. But should ihat appear to be their inieniion, the lat- 
ter would know how to vindicale their privileges, if invaded, 
and would be supported by the people. He deprecated a col- 
lision between the two Uuusei-. Any one who should pi'o- 
voke it, would incur a grave respoiiBibiliiy, With these 
views, he proposed three resolutions. The first asserted gen- 
erally, " that the right of granting aids and aupplies to iho 
Crown, is in the Commons alone." The second affirmed, 
that although the Lords bad sometimes exercised the power 
of rejecting bills of several descriptions, relnting to taxation, 
yet the exercise of that power was "jusily regarded by this 
House with peculiar jealousy, as afifecting the right of tlie 
Commons to grnnt the aupplies, and to provide the ways and 
means for the service of the year." The third staled, " that 
to guard for the future, against an undue exercise of that 
power by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this House has in 
its own hands, the power so to impose and remit taxes, and 
bo frame bills of supply, that the right of the Commons as to 
the matter, manner, measure, and time, may be maintained 
inviolate." 

The aim of these resolutions was briefly ihi:«: — to assert 
broadly the constitutional rights of the Commons : to qual- 
ify former admiasionB, by declaring their jealousy of the 
[wwer exercised by the Lords, of rejecting bills relating to 
(axation ; and to convey a warning that the Commons had 
the means of resisting that power, if unduly exercised, and 
were prepared lo use them. They were a protest against 
future encroachmenta : not a remonstrance on the past. 
The resolutions, though exposed to severe criticism, as not 
sndicienily vindicating the privileges of the House, or coo- 
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demniog the recent conduct of the Lords, were jet accepted, 
— it may be said, unanimously.^ The soundest fiiends of 
the Houae of Lords, and of constiluCional government, hoped 
that a. courste eo teoiperale and conciliatoi-y, might prevent 
future differences of the same kind. Should their hope be 
falsified, the CommoDS, having shown an example of for- 
benranue, — which might have been vainly sought, in an kb- 
sembly less conseioug of its strength, — may be provoked 
to exercise their unquestionable powers. Having gained 
moral force, by their previous moderation, they would not 
appeal in vtun for popular support, — and who can doubt the 
result? 

One of the proud results of our free constitution has been 
psrUiuiienia- ^^e development of Parhamentary oratory, — an 
tj oraMrj. jionor and ornament to our history, — a source 
of public enlightenment, — and an effective instrump.nt of 
popular government. Its excellence has varied, like our 
literature, with the genius of the men, and the events of 
the periods, which have called it forth ; but from the acces- 
sion of George III. may be dated the Augustan era of 
Parliamentary eloquence. 

The great struggles of the Parliament with Chnrles L 
had stirred the eloquence of Pym, Hampden, Wentworth, 
and Falkland : the Revolution had developed the oratory of 
Somers ; and the Parliaments of Anne, and the two first 
Georges, had given scope to the varioua talents of Boliiig- 
broke, Pulter.ey, Wyndham, and Walpole. The reputation 
of these men has reached posterity ; hut their speeches, — 
if they survived the memory of their own generations, — 
have come down to ua in fragments, — as much the compo- 
sition of the historian or reporter, as of the orators, to whom 
they are assigned.* Happily the very period distinguished 

1 DebHtea, Jnly Stti and eth, 1860; Hansard's Deb., 3d Bur., clix. 13S3; 

Repart of Comniittea on Tax Bills, June Sath, 1861). 

ipeedies of Sodifih and Holingbroke thera are no reinains what- 
Pilt said tie would rather recover a speech of Bolni(;lroke than 

the loM bonks of Llvy, or other wrilinga of anfiqnily. 
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He was Eutnund«d aad fiillowcd lij' a gronp of orators, 
who hare made Ibeir tinte ibe flumk age of Par- Vr. put. 
liameniar^ bisutrr. ForentoM amongst them ira^ )iu ex- 
traordinary' §on, William Pitt. Inferior to hL> father in tbe 
highest qualities of an orator, — he surpassed liitn in argument, 
in knowledge, — in intellectaal force, and mastery. Magnilo- 
quent in fais Fiyle, his orator; eometimes attained tbe elt;vaiion 
of eioqueiifre ; but rarely rose lUjove the level of debate. 
His composition tras felicitously described by Windham, as t 
" State paper style." He may be called the founder of the 
modem scliool of Parliamentary debaters. His speeches 
were ai'gumeiitative, admirably clear in statement, skilfully 
nrntnged. vigorous and practical. Always marked by mre 
ability, tbey yet lacked the higher inEpiraiiona of genius. 
In gnrca-'m be had few equals. No one held no nbsohitfl 
a Bway orer the House of Commons. In voii^e and manner, 
be wad dignified and commanding. The minister was de< 
dared in every word he uttered ; and the consciousness of 
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power, while il sastoined Ihe dignitj of his oratorj, increased 
its effect upon hia audience. 

The eloquence of his great rival, Mr. Fox, was as dif- 
Hr. Vox. ferent as were hia political opioions and posilion. 
Bis success was due to his natural genius, and to the great 
prinraples of liberty which he advocated. Familiar with the 
hest classical models, be yet too often disdained the studied 
Krt of the orator; and was negligent and unequal in his 
efforts. But when his genius was aroused within him, he 
was matchless in demon etra tire argument, in force, in wit, 
in animation, and spontaneous eloquence. More than an; 
onUor of his lime, he carried with him the feelings and con- 
viction of his audience ; and the spiiit and reality of (he 
man, charm us scarcely less in bis printed speeches. Want- 
ing in discretion, — he was frequently betrayed into intem- 
perance of language and opinion: but his generous ardor 
in the cause of liberty still appeals to our sympathies ; and 
his broad constitutional pnDciples are lessons of political 
wisdom. 

Mr. Fox bad been from lug earliest youth, the friend and 
Hr.BDriu. disciple of Mr. Burke, — and vast was the intel- 
lect of his master. In genius, learning, and accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Burke bad no equal either among the staiesmen, 
or writers of bis time ; yet he was inferior, as an oj'ator, to 
the three great tnen who have been already nolit'ed. His 
speeches, like his writings, bear witness to bis deep philoso- 
phy, his inexhaustible stores of knowledge, and redundant 
imagination. They are more studied, and more often quoted 
than llie speeches of any other statesman. His meiapliors 
and aphorisms are as familiar Co our ears, as those of Lord 
Bacon. But transcendent as were bis gifts, they were too 
oflen disfigured by extravagance. He knew not how to 
restrain them within the bounds of time and place; or to 
adapt them to the taste of a popular assenihly, which loves 
dii-ectness and simplicity. His addresses were dissertations 
rather than speeches. To influence meu, an orator must 
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Warren Ha^tiog^ that the peera and Riangen joined wiA 
the HoDse in a ~ ramuii at appiaaie ; " mtA eooU iwl be ra- 
strained from dapping A»ir haoda ia ccBtaay. Tlie BoHse 
adjoarni^, in onkr to t e tw rer ila adf-pn—rniiuii. Mr. Phi 
declared that this ^>ceefa * i iiqiTd aO Ac tlw| o e» c »L of 
andent or modero dan, Htd pawntiKJ ewRTlliiiig lint 
geoins or art oould fbrmtb, to agiMf or eontnil the huinaa 
mind." Mr. Fox said, ** eloqacnt indeed it was ; 90 much 
BO, that aU he had ever beard, — aD be liad ever nead, dwin- 
dled into nothing, asd Tani»bed )tke vapor befive the sun." 
Mr. Sheridan afterwards addressed tbe Lorda, in Weatmin- 
Bter HalL on the same charge, for four days ; and Mr. Burke 
said of his address " thai no epecies of oratory, — tio kind 
of eloquence which bad been heard in ancient or modem 
times ; nothing which the aeuteneiis of ibe bar, the dignity 
of ihe senate, or the morality of the putpit could fnmi^b, 
was equal to what they had that day brnrd in Westminster 
Hall." But white particulnr efforts of this accotnplished 
speaker met with extraordinary success, he was reslr^ned 
by want of statesmanship and character, from commandinj; 
a position in tfae Mouse of Commons, equal to his great tal- 

ILoHBjTonmidof him: "Whatever Sheridan has done, or <±»eE lo 
do, bsi been, par exetUisce, alwayi the bent of its kind. He boa written 
the best cumedr, the best opers, Ihe b«i farce (It is only loo t;i>ad fnr » 

deliTSred the very be»I oialiun, the famoua lle^um ipeetli, avEt Lunceivn) 
n beard in this counlry." 
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: qualities of Mr. Windham were of another cIbab, 
Superior to the lust in educHtion and atiainmento, 
•""^ and bttle inferior in wit, he never achieved suc- 

cesses BO dazzling ; jet he maintained a higher place among 
the debaters of his age. Though his pretensions to the 
higher qualities of a Rlatesman were inconsidei'able, his nu- 
s laleuu and virtues graced a long and distinguished 
pulilie life. 

Lord Erakine was not inferior, as an orator, to the great- 
LoniKraXine. est of his contemporaries! but the senate was not 
the scene of liis most remarkable triumphs. His speeches 
at the bar combined the highest characteristics of eloquence, 
— fire, — force, — courage, — eajncslneaa, — the closest 
argument, — imagery, — noble senlimenia, — great truths 
finely conceived and applied, — a diction pure and simple, 
— action the most graceful and dignified. But none of these 
great qualities were used for display. Tliey were alt held, 
by the severity of his taste, and the mastery of his logic, in 
due subordination to the single design of persuading and 
convincing his audience. The natural graces of his person 
completed the orator. Lord Brougham has finely portrayed 
"that noble figure, every look of whose countenance is 
expressive, every motion of whose form grateful ; an eye 
that sparkles and pierces, and almost assures victory, while 
it ' speaks audience ere the tongue.' " 

Had his triumphs been as signal in the senate, he would 
have been the first onilor of his age. In that arena there 
were men greater than himself; but be was admifted to an 
eminent place amongst them. He fought for many years, 
Bide by side, with Mr. Fox; and his rare gifts were ever 
exerted in tlie cause of freedom. 

To complete the glittering assemblage of orators who 
oihergiMt adorned the age of Chatham and of Pitt, many 
oratoia. remarkable figures yet aland in the foreground. 
We are struck with the happy wit and resources of Lord 
North, — the finished precision of Wedderburn, — the rude 
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force of Tliurlow, — the refinement and dignity of Lord 
Mansiieid, — the constitutional wisdom of Loi'd Camden, — ■ 
the logii:al subliliy of Dunning, — the severe reasen of Sir 
William Grant, — the impassioned gentleness of Wilber- 
force, — and the statesmanlike vigor of Loi'd Grenvilte. 

The sncees!sion of oratorii has still been maintnined. Suras 
of Mr. Pitt's eon temporaries continued to dourieh Mr. aniun 
many years after lie had pusseil fmm the scene of his glory 
and others were but commencing their career, when his own 
was drawing to its clo^e. He lived to hear the eloquence 
of Mr. Graitan, whicli liad long been the pride of his own 
country. It was rich in imagination, in vehemence, in meta- 
phor, and pointed epigram. Though a stranger to the Brit- 
ish Parliament, liis genius and patriotism nt once com- 
manded a. position, scarcely less distinguished than that 
which be had won in tlie Parliament of Ireland. English- 
men, familiar with the eloquence of their own countrymen, 
hailed his accession to their ranks, as one of the moat auspi- 
cious results of the Union. 

Mr. Canning's brilliant talents, which had been matured 
under Mr. Pitt, shone foi'th in full splendor, afier Mr. omninj. 
the death of that statesman. In wit and sarcasm, in elegant 
scholarship, in lively fancy, and in the graces of a finished 
composition, he was unrivalled. His imagery, — if less 
original than tliat of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine, — was 
wrought up with consummate skill, and expressed in lan- 
guage of extraordinary beauty. For more than twenty 
yeai's, he was the most successful and accomplished debater 
in the House of Commons, — delighting hie friends with his 
dazzling wit, — and confounding his opponents with inex- 
haustible repartee. 

Earl Grey had also risen to distinction in the days of Mr, 
Pitt; but the memorable achievements of his lafit Qnj- 
riper age, associate him with a later generation. In dignity 
and high purpose, — in earnest gravity of argument and ex- 
position, he was the very model of a statesman. His urn- 
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lory bespoke hU inflexible virtues, and coneislericj. Wbile 
his protid twaring would have pronounced him ihe leader of 
an ar>i>tocrHcy, aiid the iDuiithpieite of his oi'der, — he de- 
voted a long life to the aerviue of iha people. 

Lord EliJon exercised so important an influence upon p<^ 
lord EWoD. litieal affaira, that he etinnot be omitted from this 
group of oralora, ihougli his claims to oratory alone, would 
not have entillad him to a place amongst ihem. From the 
time when he had been Mr. Pill's Solicitor- General, until 
he left the woolsack, — a period of nearly forty years, — 
his high ofliccB guve authority to hu parlitimentary efforts. 
For tweuty jeura he led captive the judgment of the House 
of Lords : but a^suredlj neiLher by eloquence, nor argument 
in debate. Tears and appeals to his conscience wei*e his 
only eloquence, — a dread of mnovalion his only argumeuti 
Even ufwu legal questions, the legislature obtained little 
light from his discourses. The main service which posteritj 
can derive fi'om his speeuhe^, is to note how recently preju- 
dice and errors wei'e maintained in high places, aud how 
trivial the reasons urged in their defence. 

Lord Plunket, like his great countryman, Mr. Grattan, 
lordPioniwi. bad gained a high reputation for eloquence in the 
Parliament of Ireland, which he not only sustained, but ad- 
vanced in the Britieb House of Commons. He had risen 
10 eminence at the bar of Ireland, where his style of speak- 
ing is faid to have resembled that of Erskine. In debate, — 
if displaying less originalily and genius than Mr. Gjnttan, 
and le^s brilliancy than Mr. Canning, — he was as powerful 
in sustained argument, aa febeitous in illustration, and as 
forcible and pointed in language, as any orator of his time. 

Sir Eobort Peel was a striking counterpart of Mr. Piit. 
Sir Robert At first his extraordinary abiliiies in debate had 
^'^ been outshone by the dazzling lustre of Mr. Cati- 

ning, and subdued by the fiery vehemence of Mr. Brough- 
am ; but bis great powers, always improving and expand- 
ing, could not fail to be acknowledged. His oi'amry, like 
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that of Mr. PitI, was ihe perfection of debate. He rarely 
B.ipired to eloquence ; but in efft'Ctive decltimalion, — in close 
argument, — in rapid appreciaiion of the poinla to be as- 
sailed or defended, — in dexterity, — in tact, — and in offi- 
cial and Parliamentary knowledge, he excelled every debater 
of hia time. Even when his taleots were exercised in main- 
taining the political errors of his age and party, it is impoa- 
Bible not lo admire the conaummate ekiU with which he de- 
fended his untenable positions, ag^nst asEailanis who had 
truth OQ iheir side. Ailments which provoke a smile, 
when we read thera in the words of Lord Eldon, surprise us 
with their force and semblance of truth, when urged by Sir 
Bohert PeeL 

The oratory of a man so great as the Duke of Wellinglon, 
was the least of all of his claims to renown. First TheDoSerf 
in war. in diplomacy, and in the counciLt of his *'"'''«'»'' 
sovereign, — his speeches in Parliament were but the natural 
expression of his expetience, opinions and purposes. His 
mind being clear, — hia views practical and sagacious, — and 
his objects singularly direct, — his speaking was plain, and 
lo the point. Without fluency or art, and without skill in 
argument, he spoke out what hia strong sense and judgment 
prompted. He addressed an audience, whom there was no 
need to convince. They hung upou his words, and wailed 
upon his opinions; and followed as he led. The reasons of 
such a man were often weighty; but they were reasons 
which hud delermined his own course, and might justify it la 
othei-s, rather than arguments to prove it right, or to combat 
opponents. 

The House of Commons was not the field for the boat 
examples of Mr. O'Connell's oratory. He stood h, o'Uao- 
there at a disadvantage, — with a cause to uphold ■*"■ 
wbitb all but a small band of foDowera condemned as false 
and unpatriotic, — and with strong' fccliii(cs ng'ainHt him, 
which his own conduct had provoked: yet even there, the 
massive powers of the man were not ujifi-^queiilly dinpliiyod. 
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A perfect maHter oF every form of nT^menl, — poIeiU in 
ridicule, sarcasm and invective, — ricli in imagination and 
huinor, — hold and impassioned, or gentle, pci'suasive and 
pndietic, — he combined all the powers of a consummate or- 
ator. Hi.s lan<;uHge wad simple and foiiiible, as be^camti liia 
Iliouglits i ' hia voice exlraoi-dinarj for comp,n&) and fli^sihil- 
ity. But his great powers were disfigured by coarseness, by 
violence, by cunning, and audacious license. At the bar 
and on the platform, he exhibited the greatest, but the most 
opposite endowments. When he had thrown open the doors 
of the legislature to himself and his Roman Catholic breili- 
ren, the great work of his life was done ; yet he wanted 
nothing but the moral inf]\ience of a good cause, and 'honc3t 
patriotism, to have taken one of the highest places in the 
senate. 

His countryman, Mr. Sheil, displayed powers singularly 
Ut. siirii. unlike those of his great master. He was an or- 
ator of extraordinary brilliancy, — imaginative, witty, and 
epigrammatic. Alany parts of his speeches were exquisite 
compusitione, — clotlting his fancy in the artistic language 
of the poet. Such passages may be compared with many 
similar examples, in the speeches of Mr. Canning. He wad 
equally happy in antithesis, and epigram. He excelled, in- 
deed, in the art and graces of oratorical compo-iiiion. But 
his thoughts were wanting in depth and reality : his manner 
was extravagant in its vehemence : his action melodramatic ; 
and his voice, always shrill, was raised in hia impassioned 
efforts, to a harsh and discordant shriek. 

This second group of contemporary orators would be in- 
complete, without some other striking characters 
tBiiiporarj' who played their part amongst thcra. We would 
point to the classical elegance of Lord Wellesley, 
— the readiness and dexterity of Perceval, — the high hear- 
ing and courage of Lord Castlereagh, — tlie practical vigor 

bringg fortli h broid uf 
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\ of Tieroey, — the severe vir(ue=, and high intellect of Ro- 
niilly, — the learned piiiloao|ihy of Francis Horner, — the 
didiictic fulness of Mackinto.-h. — ihe fruitful science of 
HuskiBson, -.- the lucid argument of Follet, and the briUiant 
declamarion of Macaulny. 

All these Imve passed away ; but there are orators still 
living, who huvc conleiided in the same debutes, Liitngon- 
and have won an equal fame. Their [lortraiiure '""■ 
will adorn future histories ; hut who id [here that will not at 
once fill up this picture of the past, with the M'ansjini'ent 
clearness, and masterly ibrce of Lord Ljndhurst, and the 
uaiehless powers and accomplishments of Lord Brougham ? 
Frogreesive excellence in bo divine an art as oi-atory, is no 
more to ba achieved ihan in poetry or painting, — improwd 
" 1 sculpture or architecture. Genius is of all JXJ;^^ 
agee. But if oi-aloi's of our own time have been i^"'™'"' 
naable to excel their great models, a candid criticism will 
scarcely assign them an inferior place. Their style has 
changed, — as the conditions under which they speak, ai* 
altered. They address themselves more to the reason, nnd 
leas to the imagination, the feelings and the passions of iheir 
audience, than the orators of a former age. They confront, 
not only the raemberd of their own body, but the whole [n-o- 
pie, — who are rather to be convinced by argument, than 
persuaded by the fascitiation of the orator. Id their lan- 
guage, there is less of study and artistic finish, than in ibii 
oratory of an earlier period. Their perorations are not com- 
posed, after trer|uent recitals of Deinotiilienes ; ' btit givi! 
direct and forcible expression to their own opinions and sen- 
timents. Their speaking is suited to the subjects of debate, 
— to the stir and pressure of public uffiiiis, — and to the 
taste and temper of their audience. The first principles of 
1 " r compoMd llie pemoilion of my gpeech for the Queen, in the Lords, 
■lUr resiling and ivpeatiii){ Demmtlibnea for three ur Tour weelw. and 1 
ooiniKHied it twenty timea over at leul, inil It cvrtiiinly incteeded in ■ 
fury ettruirdinsry ileicre«i anil far ibove »ay tnarll* i)T it' own."~Lant 
o Zadmry lliuaiiiaj', ■■ ailvlta l<i Ilia I'lilnliralea Hi), HanJi 
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^^H government are no longer io dbpule; the liberliea of the 

^^H }>eo|ile are Befe: the oppression or the law ia imknown. 

^^H Accordingly, the councils of the etate encourage elernted 

^^H n:a8on, rather than impa:isioned oratory. Every nge haa 

^^g hi own ly^e of excellence ; and if the Nestor:) of our own 

time insist upon the degeneracy of living orators, perhaps 

a more cultivated lasle may now condmua as rant, eome 

paasagOH from ihe spee;;he3 of Burke and Chatham, which 

tbcir contemporaries accepted as eloquence. 

But whatever may be the claims of different generations, 
to the higliest examples of oratory, the men of our own age 
have advanced in political knowledge, and statesmaushi[i ; 
and their deliberations have produced results more beneficial 
to the people. They have also improved in temper and 
moderation. In the earlier years of George 111^ psrty 
spirit and personal animoiiitles, — not yet restrained by the 
courtesies of private society, or refined by good taste, — too 
often gave rise to scenes discreditable to Ihe British senate. 
The debates were as coarse and scurrilous ns ilie press. 
Ill these excesses, Lord Chatham was both sinned against, 
anil sinning. In the debate upon (he Indemnity 
loddianrf Bill in 17C6, the Duke of Richmond " hoped the 
nobihtj would not be brawbeaten by an insolent 
minister"' — a speech which Horace Watpole alleges to 
have driven ihe Earl from the House of Lords, during the 
remainder of his unfortunate administration.* Some years 
later, we find Lord Chatham liiniself using language repug- 
nant to order, and decency of debate. On the 1st Febru- 
ary, 1773, he thus addressed the ministers: — "Who can 
wonder that you should put a negative upon any measure 
which must annihilate your power, deprive you of your 
emoluments, and at once reduce you to that state of in^ig- 
nilicance, for which God and nature designed you." ■ A 
1 few days later, the House of I^ords became the scene of per- 

^^■^ Bonaliiies still more disorderly. Lord Shelbume having iii- 

^^B i Dec IDth, 1706. ■ Farl. HiBt xviu. SIL 

^^H ■ WllpulE'a Mein. ii. 41U, 411. 

^ I k^ 
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sinualed thai Lord ManaSeld bad been ooDcemed in drawing 
up ihe bill^ of llie previous session relating to America, Lord 
Mansfield rising in a passion, " charged the last noble Lord 
with uttering the most gross falselioods," and said that " ihe 
charge was as unjust, as it was maliciously and indecently 
urged." In the same debate Lord Ljttelton imputed In 
Lord Camden " professional Bubitety and low cunning." ' 
Again on the 5th December, 17T7, we find Lord ChntJjaiD 
accusing E»rl Guwer of " petulance and i 



» 



No man so often outraged propriety and good laste aa 
Edmund Burke. His excessive love of imagery and illus' 
tration, of^en dlsplnyed iteelf in the grossest forms. Who is 
not familiar with his coarse portrait of Lord North, "extend- 
bg his right leg a full yard belbre his lefl, rolling his flam- 
ing eyes, and moving bis ponderous frame ? " or wilb the 
offensive indecency, witli which he likened Lord North's 
niniatrj to a party of courtesans ? * 

We find Colonel Barre denouncing the conduct of Lord 
North as " moat indecent and scandalous ; " and Lord North 
complaining of this language as "extremely uncivil, brutal, 
and insolent," until be was called to order, and obliged to 
apologize.* We find Mr. Fox threatening that Lord North's 
ministry should expiate their crimes on the scaffold, and in- 
sinuating that they were in the pay of France.* Nay, trans- 
gressing the bounds of politii^al discussion, and assailing pri- 
vate character, he went so far as to declare that he should 
consider it unsafe to be alone with Lord North, in a room ; * 
and would not believe his word,' Even of the king, hi 
■poke with indecorous violence.' 



lFBb.Tlh,m5; Pari Hist xviil. are, 281. 
» Ibid. xii. 607. 

■Feb. 5tli, ITTO; Cavendinh Deb. i. Ul. 
« Feb. E3d, ISSi; Pari. Hal. sxii. lOBO, 

• SoT.aTlh, 1781. 

■ Lord Bruugbam's Lire o( I^rd Nanh ; Worka, Hi, H. 
ISDtli March, 1783; Pirl. ITint. xxi\. ISLU. 

• Wrazairi Mem. ii. lAS-UM, HI. 
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! hH»e since been altereations of equal billemeas. 
Itefwout- The deepest wouoda which sarcaam and invective 
ISn'in'™^ could inHicl, have been unsparingly dealt to poUti- 
'*'°"- cal opponeuLa. Combiitanta " have fiharpcneJ their 

tongues like a eerjient ; adder's poison ia under their lips." 
But good ta^te and a stricter order in debate, have reati-ained 
Ihe grosser oiilrages lo decency. The weapons of debate 
liave been as keen and trenchant as ever ; but they have 
been wielded according to the laws of a more civilized war- 
faie. The firsl years of the Reformed Parliament threatened 
the revival of SL-eiiea aa violent and disorderly as uny in tiie 
laat century ; ' but aa the host of new members became disci- 
plined by experience, and the fierce passions of that period 
Bubsided, the aecuatomed decorum of the House of Com- 
mons was restored. 

Indeed, as the Commons have advanced in power and 
incrcfuciiBa fre'^'loui. they have shown greater self-restraint, 
thoriijofiho and a moi'e ready obedience to llie authority of 
the Speaker, They have always been more or- 
derly in theii" proceedings than the Lords ; and the contrast 
which the sc«ne3 of the first twenty years of George ITI. 
present lo those of later times, can scarcely fail to strike an 
allentive student of Purhamentary hii-tory. 

What would now be thought of such scenes as those en- 
acted in the time of Sir John Cuat, Sir Fletcher Norton, 
and Mr. Cornwall, — of rebukes and interruptions,' — of 
unseemly ahercations with the Chair, — of the words of the 
Speaker himtelf being taken down, — and of a motion that 

■Mr, Sheilind Lord Allhorp, 5th Feb. ISH. — llaatarfi Deb., 9d Ser., 
sxi. HB. Mr. Rigby Wason and Lord S»ndop, 13tli Marrh, 1834. — 
ssii. 116. Mr. Romafiie and Mr. O'Coanell, eih Mav, lS3i. —Ibid, i 
ai. Mr. Hume and Jfr. Charltan, 3d June, 1835.— Ibid. Kxvii. iSb. 
'- - /iW. 879. 

tween Mr. Rigbj- and the Spealier, Sir John Cost, " 
tftt. i. 342. And twlwcen Sir J. Cavendish uiri 
■b ath, nm—I6id ser. Mr. Iliirke and ili>^ 
l/dd. 878, Rctnef with Sir Flelrher timm, ■ 
liarch ISdi hiiiI 27th, 1771. — Ibid. ii. SUU. 
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they were disorderly and dangerous to the freuJoni of de- 
tMte?^ 

In concluding this skelch of Parliamenlary oratory, a fen 
words may be added concerning the general stand- 
ard of debate in the House of Commons. If nuoiinni of 
that stiindard be measured by the excellence of 
Ihe best speakers at different periods, we have no cause lo 
be a'^hamed of the age in whicli our jiving orators and Biatc- 
Imve flourished. But judged by another test, ihis age 
hee been exposed to disparaging trilicisms. When few save 
the ablest men contended in dehate, and the rank and 
file were content to cheer %tid vote, a certain elevation of 
thought and kinguage was, perhaps, more genertilly sus- 
tained. But, of late years, independent members, — active, 
informed, and business-like, — representing large interests, — 
more responsible lo conslituenla, and less devoted to party 
chiefs, — living in the public eye, and ambitious of distine- 
^OQ, — have eagerly pressed forward, and claimed a hear* 
ing. Excellence in debate has suffei'ed from the multiplied 
demands of public affairs. Yet in speeches wilhout preteii- 
uoDS to oratory, are found strong common sense, practical 
knowledge, and an honesty of purpose lliat was wanting in 
the silent legions of former times. The debates mark the 
activity, and earnest Spirit of a i-epresenlative assembly. At 
all times there hove been some spenkei's of a lowei' grade, 
— without instruction, taste, or elevation. Formerly their 
commonplace elfusions were not reported; now they are 
freely read, and Bcornfully criticised. They are put lo 
shame by tlie writers of the daily press, who discuss the 
same subjects with superior knowledge and ability Falling 
below the educated mind of the country, tliey brj. g discredit 
upon the House of Commons, while {hey impair its legisla- 
tive efficiency. But worse evils than these have been over- 
may hope lo see this abuse of fi'ee discussion 
eventually corrected, by a less tolerant endurance on the 
jari of the House, and by public reprobation and coiitempt. 

Feb. IBth. 1770: Purl. HiM. xvi. SOT. 
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for, bouglil OT rented, 370, 27fii 
ailveftit^ farMle, 270; urii^ea of, 
S71,27a,975,a7e,20ai lawpused 
■gainst Cite tvie of tmreuetaB, 376; 
aovemmeut lioruuKliB, 377. 

" Sorougli-brokcra,** 372. 

Bo/vi, repurU debatea in parlia- 

Bnuid, Mr., hiB motJan agflinst Ibe 
lilgilgo roquircd of the Grenvills 

Biibeiy bI elecljanir, prior to pirlia- 
nenury rarnrtn, 2BT; eonimuDced 
in reign of Cbarlea II., !»8; sup- 
purttidby Geurge [II., 274, Z76; 
•CIS to restrain, 394, 270, 27*, 277 1 
bribery tiuce the Rerarm Act, 311 ; 
later briber; acts, ZU, 317 ; pruuf 
of agency, 3U; inquiry by coni- 
missinn, 845; grass canes, 346; 
travelling eipeuses, 317; policy 



Comi 

Broughiun, Lord, his molion against 

Ion on lite psemges, Sii; advises, 
as ctaDiivellur, Ilie creation of nen 
pcvrt, 2S1 ; hia motion for reform, 
832; on tha duralioa of parlia- 
ment, aia. 

Buckingham. Marquees oT, refuses to 
traiiitmit the Irish aildreas to the 
Prfnee of Wales, IBa. 

BurdBtt, Sir K., Iiis iKhenws of t«- 
tbrm, 32s!, 323; comuiictea for con- 
tempt, 100; resists the varraut. 



s on pledges to .o 
18; chHructar of I 



Bute, county absurd canq of election 
(or, 285. 

Dute, lijirl of, his unLvobtiliitional 
in^ttrncliouii to George lil., 29; 
aids his personal iutert'erence in 
government, 28; bis rapid ri^ 30; 
Decumes premier, 31; arbitrary 
conduct, to. 32; and parliamenlaiy 
bribery, WL 301; hw tkll, 31; se- 
cret rnduence over the King, at, 
38-40; retirea (rota court, 3S. 

Cabiket, the, admissiuu of a judga 
tu suat in, 93; all the odices in, 
held by the Duke of Wellington, 
128; the interior cabinet of Guirga 
111., 31. 

Culcran| Mr., deprived of office fbr 
oppoiution to court policy, 3S- 

Calnden, Lord, disapproves the Uid- 
dleseK election proceedings, 376, 
sail del'enda bis conduct in the 
cabinet, 373i opinion on popular 
addrexees to tlie crown, 133. 

Campbell, Lord, his opinion on lUa 



Mr. Ferival, 
overtures to, ft^ni the court, lOB; 
docliuea to suppi^rt GeorEB IV. 

Sainat his Queen, 113, 116, ».; 
■rader of his oratory, KIS. 
Cariton House, the cost ol', 206. 
Cariaartben, Marquess of, proscribed 

Inr oppusition to court pulley, 56. 
Caroline, Queen lof George IV.), 

Cnjceedings against, II&-11S; the 
livurce Bi.l, 111; withdrawn, 118. 
Catholic Emancipation, opposition 



George IV., 






i by 1 



ir pBrliamentai; n 




irgage tenure, liaachise, : 



isii. 



reply to E'itt's scheme of i 
regency, 104; his priipnsal for 
•'- -*■ land?, 20S; for ra- ' 



parliamentary rcftirm, 320 

eul of representation, 302 

ippOBus Wilkes's expulslou, 372 
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; bribery nt dec- Coke, Lon 



> 
* 



aader, 387, 870, 299. 
CbartutCe, I'riiicees, question a 

f^anlianahip over, 32a. 
Cbarlotte, Queen (ol' Gegr^c I 

accepta the reaolntiuiiB tor ■ 

gency, 166, in. 
Cakthnm, hiarl of. In office at ai 

don ufGB0rgB[II..a4; retires and 

accepts peenige, 39 1 tetanea to re- 

«■ a courtier, 19 ; forms an ndmio- I 

up parties, M; ill liealUi, 4T; re- i 
tues, 48; statement as to tlia 
King-8 influenee, *9; receives 
overtures fhini Lord Nurtli, 51; 
approves tbe Grenville Act, 393; 
advocatf 



319 ) hia oppositii 






:d upon, 192, 199; cliarges ro- 
id ffom, 2U0, aoii Civil List 
_ . . 1782, 199; 181fl, 801; regu- 
lation of the civil list, "Ul SD? 



^^^^ Cbipwnham election petition, Wal- 

^^^H pule displaued ftam ufilce bv vote 

^^H upon, 391. 

^^H dvil list of the crown, 191; settle- 

■ ° 



CoW, Mr,,' .... 
tile tu tiie 



Liiinislry, 71. 
-■-gparlrauient 
George II L, 



.y uddresR, 



ings against Wilkes, Si 

by addreues to disxj 
iiient,a80,38I,431;cD 
King's anawer to the city ud 
380) Btrangers ex eluded fni] 
Bpeaches, 380, 387; supports pop- 
olar addresses to tbe iTuwn, 433; 
bis opinion on tiie exclusive liglits 

:; position as an orator, 451, 



quesliunn arising 
159, 177; form c 
Rion, 177; bis i 



lisEioni to inquire Into bribery 
lection;, 345. 

noiiB, House of, unoonstitution- 
nfluence of the crown over the, 
undne influence and intimiOa- 
1,13,32,36, 42, 4S,79,tl4; by 
uence at eWMons, 377; bj 
:a. pensions, and bribes, 39^ 
; debates Ihereon, 8il-67, 67, 
117: their conl«Et with Fitt'* 

inet a diBa'olutiun,' 70-T2, 439; 

imprlated hy parliament, 73; 



LordH,76; coinini 



the pledge 



Ill- 



required of the 
try, 96-98; Bcti 

185; doubts rmpecting the 
of new writs durJuL' George liL'a 
incfl|iafily( 148; elect a speaker 
during Kjng's incapacity, IM 
vote autbori^ng use of great aeal 
1S6, 167, 1T7; sddress nn King's 

recenues' and civil list, 191-303; 
""'"'""~B between the two bouaea, 



348 1 



n 413 c 



ur 



formation of 



L ^k'bum. Lord, bis de cr pt n of 
t Scotch elections, 285. 
I Coke, Lsdr Mnry, adit red bv the 
I Dnke of 'York, 31S. 



I 
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ockdBle ■ 



r of [he housa, H. ; tha GrEn- 
Tille AM, 392; corruption uf mem- 
ben, 294-3(Kl: by plueg and puu- 
■ioiH, 391; meuureg Tudiiquoliiy 
□dceiDEn and pcngionan, 2t6; 
number of, in parlianient, SS7; 
iudi^a disquaJilied, OUSi bribex 
tuD]<iinb«n>,»»-3V4; under Lord 
BuU, 301; Ihe shop at the |ia3-- 
office, ii. ; apulogy lor refusing a 
bribe, 303; bribee by loans and 
lotteries, 30b~3ail; by GDOtmctit, 
30Tj partiani«nt»rycurruplionci>n- 
ndered, SOU-Sia; proceedings in 
Commons regarding reTorra, 31^ 
tS&; efforts to rt-pval Septennial 
Act, 818; vote by ballot. 3&3; 
^aslification Actn, 353; proeead- 
mgs M electioiUj 359; Uler nies«- 
nn* of reform, li.; relation ot' Ihe 
CommooB to Crown, law, and peo- 
ple, S6J-la0j contealB on quvs- 
tJanfl of pririlegfl, ^104; proceed- 
ings agaiDBt Wilhcs, 30b: denj' 
him hie privilege, ii. ; expel III ni, 
368; repel hia accusation of Lord 
UansBeX 3T0i e:ipel him tor 
libel on Lurd Weyuioutli, 3TI; 
his raelectimiB declared Toid, 3H; 
LuUrell seated by the hoUHS, STA; 

proceedings, 37fl, 3S2; address to 
Ibe King oundeiiiuing the city sd- 
di'eu, 379', the retululian agnioBt 

Wilkes espun^ert, 383; eTcTuaion 

of Btraugtra Iruin debates, 384, Comniunwealth,destrnctioaorcrowi] 

402; the exclnsion of ladles, 403, revenuoa at, 188. 

n.; the lords e?rduded from the CDntrsctB with Government a Tneona 

Commons, 387; goutest with the orbribingineinberB,30?; cnnlract- 

priiilers, SStI; pruhihit the publl- ore diiqualided IVoin parliamant, 

cation of debates, 390; increased 308. 

394; uroised Conwar, General, pmscribed Ibr 

...■i.„ri.\_ r„> -"—■n parliament, Bfl, 37; take* 



larliamentsry papors, ffi.; cnrlj 
iractire rcf-arditig pctitiuna, UO; 
loiiBC influexced by the piesen- 
atiim of jietitioug, 413; di;ba[eB 
in, restramBd, IIT; ^ledgea by 
nembers, ib.; discoiilinuance of 
iriviUgee, ^0; Eii Mrvants, i&; 
if priBoners kneeling, lai J pn'vi- 

Sir F. Burdett, 433; 

: Sln<Adale and hia 
u;enlB, 42s; commit tlie slicriSs, 
>£:; right of Commons to publish 
papurs afecling cbarauter, 426; 
increased power of Ihe Commons, 
4^; conduct of, regarding Jev. 
iBh dieabilitv, A.-, control of the 
CommooB over t^e goverament 
4S9; over peace and war, wid 
OTer diBBulutioiu of parliament, TO, 
4311, 431; voles of want of «onB 
deuce, 5S, 73, 77, 434; and ol 
cDuddence, 132, S3S. 434,' im- 
peachments, 435; relationa bo- 

43fi: their control over national 

tu Ihe crown, 410; EtoppinE Ihe 
supplies, 443; eupplies delayed, 
TS, 7S, 443; restramts upon Ibe. 
liberality of the liun^e, 443; ex- 
clusive righbs over taxation, 444; 
piiver of the lordi to rqjevt a 
money bill, 44M50: sketch of 
parlia'iuenlarj nrat^r}', 450; von- 



462. See 



13Z 



ipeaker's warrant. 




ihinrfiam, 



1 the American w 



resisting t 

397-400; i 

reco((ni7ancp, 398; report o 

bales pi:niiiileil, 402; reporters' 

ffsllerie?, 4110; tilningeiB' galleriea, Cornwall, Dochv or, r 

a.; publication of division lists, inheritance of Prince of Wales. 

ill.; presence of slraiif^rs at di- 204; present tunouiit, ib. 

■"; puUicitv given lo Cornwall, Mr. Speaker, death o£ 
prtH^eedingn, 408; to during Geo. lU.'s incapacity, 1S31 
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n 


^^P Cbuot7 ele;tion>, tmrltarial inSu- 


erted m fevor of refonn, 119, 1«^ 




^^^f ence over, 282; expenses of con- 


wise exertion of mfluence of ciowq 




^^ teal St, S83. 


in Ehs present rei)tii, 138; ita gen- 
eral influence increaaed, 139; par- 








privilege, 431.^28! decisions In 
Burdett'K caae, 433; id tbe Stock- 






fluence of the crown, 248 ; the pre- 




dalBcueH,424, 427. 
Crawford, Mr. S., bia motion bb to 


rogfltivea of the crown in aberanca 




141-185; the KenenCT Bi'll- ol 




Crewe, Mr., hia Reveaue Officers' 


George IIL, 142-177; of W.lliam 
IV., 182; of Queen Victoria, 185, 






Bill, 78. 


powers of tho crown exerciaud by 




Cricklaile. bribery at, 273; disfVon- 






cbbed,ii. 


the Royal Sign-Manual iJill. 179; 




CiMbv, Braas, Lord Mayor, pro- 


S^T klng.'lSl'; ^''^'the rlb^lls of 








mestenger of tbe house. 397-400. 


a posthumous child, 184; aiic:cnt 






revenues of the crown, 186; cni,- 




cfT, BincB tbe revolntion, 15; para- 


Btitutional resultK of ita miprii>-i. 










of ita Influence, I«-lBj by gov- 






peeratres, and penainns, IBS, 294; 
by bribes, 299; by Iobds and loC- 


cii-il list, 191-203; pri™tB pnip- 




erly of the cniwn, 2Ub; pioviiii.n 
for royal fBmilv,i#. ; land rerenuca, 




^Hr teriea, 304; by coulraots, 307; re- 


207; the peoJion liat,210; ri^'hts 




^^^B Btrictions upon ita peisonnl influ- 


of crown over the Koval Family, 
214; over grandchildren, SIS. aiii 




^Hp 947, 437; measures for its dimi- 
^^■r notion, by diaquBlrticflli-mofplacB- 
^^~ mea, &c., 81, 278. 295, 298, 8(18 ; bv 






Uarria^ Ad, ii.; question sub- 




mitted to the judgeE.SlS; opinion 




■ the powen of tbe commons over 


of law oflicers on tnirriace dt 




tba civil list expenditnre, 189, 


Duka of Suaaex, 221; Btlampt to 




flU; and over supplies, *JB; oon- 


limit the rigliu of crown in crea- 




1 Btitutional relations between crown 


tion of peera, 225; numeroos up- 




^^ and miniatera, 25, 95, 125, 131, 


plications for peerages. 230; the 




^^L 135, 436; influence of the crown 


crown receives the advice of par- 




^^^H over the Kovernment dnrinir Lord 






^H Bute-a niiniatry, 31; Mr. Gi^- 


ceroing a diaaoluHon. and the ci>u- 




^^M Tille's, aS; Lord RockinghBin's, 
^^H 40, SI; Lord Nortli's. 49; Lord 


duct of ministers, 430^34; ap- 




peals lo the people, if dissatislicd 






wilb the judt^menl of parliaiueiit. 




^H U; Hr. Pitt's, SI, SI; Adding- 
^^H bni-i, 89; Lord Grenrille's 92; 
^^V Mr. Peroeval's, 103, 10)ij inHu- 
^^H aDce of the crown during reigns 


431; addressed by tlia people on 




the aabjeof of a dissolution, 433; 




iuiptovBd rolaiiona between the 








of William IV. and hw Majesty, 


tlie refiiBBl of suppliea. 72, 78, 412; 




Ug-llUj debates upon tbe uncon^ 






tion s fur anat ofpublie money, 443. 
Crown Undfl. S« Kevennes of tlie 




over parliament, 44, 63-67, 87, 73, 




117; violaiion of parliainentan' 


Crown. 




privilegea by the crown, 33, 39, 
43, 49, M, 72; bril>ery it elec- 










tiona, and of members supported 
by the crown, 274, 276, 303; iaflii- 


for a regency bill, 166; his name 




encB of the crown exerted HK*iiist 






its ministers, 48, 85, 83, 94, IIB; 
the flttitnde of parties B proof of 


^ j;'^!;^"|?J: ''■= """''" 










onnni, ft4, 108; ha influnoe ea- 
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Cast, Sir John, choMn speaker, SSj Djbdb, Mr., his i 



Oakht. Eirl, b» cuw died witti nf- 

Oetutn in parliament, pablicaUon 
of, prohibiled, 3g», ^Oi uncllaned 
by Uie Lcni Piiriiamenl, 3M); eu- 
It publicBliona or debiite«, 891: 
abures of repufting, S93, 303; u)a- 
tesc irilh tbepriiiUirfl, 3iM; report- 
ing permitted, 403; Ute iosunce 



fen, ifr.; progresa o( tha sraleiQ, 

ilH; a bnacb oT priviWe, W&; 
gallsriea for reporUr?, 106; liefi- 
dom of comment on debate), 408; 
improved tusta in debate. 459, 
4Sli perHmalitiesorrarmerlJiDes, 



I 

I 



ingliis Bpeenbea, 3W>. 
Dtiiiv Karl of the relomi bill ofhia 
minitlry, 353: bill lost, 300; min- 

D'EaW, Sir A., bis claim to dultedom 

Uevonsbira, Uuke of, disgraced (or 
oppoaitign 10 the trtutty wilb 
Fnnce, 3^; reaiKOE hLi lord-lien- 1 

Disraeli, Mr., bringa in a reform bill, 
35B. 

Ditanlutions of parliament. See Ad- 1 
dmeeB to (be (Jrown; ParlianiBat. 

DiviBioQK, lists of, piiblisbed, in tba 
CDiDmone, 406; in the Lords, 408-, 
presence of slranifBra at, ib. 

Duwdeswell, Mr., apposes the expul- 
NDD of Wilkea, SrS, 37T. 

•■Droit le Roi," burnt bj oider of 
the l.grdK. 809. 

Dnuti of the Crown and Admirallj', 
tbe, vested in (he erown till acces- 
sion of William IV., 193, 301. 

Dundaa, Mr., lii> amendu- 
Dunnlne-s r-"l".:.— i 

Duanmg, Mr.. 



East Retford, dLsfrancbisenujI 

Ull of, 328. 
Ebrington, l^rd, his motions in aap- 

port of Tet:rni oiinixtrv, 336, 33S. 
Efononiic refiino, Mr. feurko's, 6A 

197,318. 
Edinburf;h, defective representation 

of, S84; bill Id amend it. 28B. 
Edward 11., revenues of liia crotn. 

187. 
Edward VL. bis sign-manual afSxei,! 

brartamp,18I. 
Effingbatn, Earl oF, his motion coii- 

demninii the Commoni's opposi' 

lion to Mr. Pitt. 74. 
Eidon, Lord, Geo. III.'s snspecled 

adviser against ibetirenvilla tnln- 

istn', 9S; dlsliksd bv the Regent, 

lOi i windoles with' Gew^ IV". 

on the Calbotic emancipation, llf; 

ports reform, 131 1 chancellor ta 
the Addington ministry. 105; hia 

petency to tisneact bneiness, lOa; 
aUtains the royal anent la bills, 
ii-i bis interview with tha King, 
>i. ; negotiates Pitt's return to 

-as... „„. ^: . '-IJliigned, 



; his condi 
fttim Counia! ofSegtBcy, 



.solutions against 

rawn, 66; deuiaa 

the right to incipacilatc Wilkes. 



petitions, trial of, prior td 
Kie uregville Act. 988; under tliat 
Act, 3BI, 399; later election peti- 
tion Acts, 3114. 

Elections, expensive conlesta at,Sn7, 
373, 283; vexatious contests, 380^ 
Acts to amend election pniceed- 
ings, 3fiB; writs for, addressed io 
returning oBicers. 35S. jSea alst 
Reform of Parliament. 

Ellenborougb, Lord, bia admiaaion to 
the cabinet, when Lord Chief .Ina- 

Erskine, Lord, his motions against a 
dlHsolulion, 08, II : his Bpcecb on 
the pledge required from llic Grcn- 
ville oiiuiatry, SB; hU auppotl of 
reform, 310,321, 3331 character of 
bis oratorj-, 454- 

EsUblishment Bill, brought in by 
Burke, IDS. 

Exchequer chamber, court of| r»- 
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GAflcorsR, Geoen 

motiDD, 335. 
Gbiiod, number of 



, IM. 



FHiherliert, Mr , progcribed fur oppo- 

. Bition to court policy, ST. 

'Ktiherbeit, Hn., marriud tho Prince 
of Wales, ^0. 

nood, Mr., his iBrann bill. StS. 

finiT >Dd ■ bolr per cent, duties, the 
usnfti Bources of revenue of Iha 
crown, 193, 203; charged wilh 

riiuns, SIO, 213; Eurrtodered 
Willisid IV., SU. 

Vox, Mr. 0. J., hia remarks on 
George IIl.'s sj^lem ut' guvem- 

t meat, 52, 63, GT, SI; coalesces 
with Lord Northj 63 ; the coslition 
uiiabtiT, 6i; brings in the India 
BilL 6B; dismissed, 68; opposition 
to Pitl, 70-78 ; proscribed rroin ol- 
ficebftbe King, 9Di adiiiilled ro 
oSee, 93; diEmlswd, 96; his death 
alienates the Regent from the 
Whigs, lOG: his conduct regard- 



' Friends of (he People," sodet; 

If House of Conimous, 26S, S81 
1 Fuller, Mr. R., bribed bv peoeio 
from the erawn, 2SB. 



tllB first to report parliamentary 
debates, 391. 
George I., hi.'^ cii-ii list, 192; powers 
he claimed over his grandchildren, 
9IS; consents lo Peerage Bill, 



j^lon 



1 cinnsellors, S4; h 
le Whig rk mi I las, 29 



_ _ . . . . , 161; disap- 

■ proved of the Koyal Marriage 
Xct, aiS; the Westminster elec- 
tion, 380; cost of the scratinv, 
2ai; nnl^ir treatment fVom A(r. 
Pitt, 288; denuuutes parliamen- 
tary corruption by loans, 300; 
■upports the proceedings against 
Wilkes. 883; remarhi on unru- 
strnined reporting, 403; carriage 
broken by mob, 41X1; position as 
orator, 162. 

Fox, Mr. Henry. Sir R. Welpole'a 
agent in bribed', 301. 

Fiance, treaty of peace with, pro- 
scription of tho Whiga for disap- 
proval of, 33; laeniberB bribed (c 
support, 302. 

Craucbise, the, of Euglaod, 266, 2BQ : 

1«I' Scotland, 2S4; of Ireland, 2aH ; 
under the Ketbnn Act, 338-340; 
proposed alterations in, 353; fancy 
hsncbisus, 357, 359. See Reform 
; 



lation of parliamenlary pririleffes 
during Lord Bute's ininisuy, 82, 
33; driri«g Mr. Grenville's min- 
ixtrr, 30: nls difFbrenceawith IhaC 
iniiiiBiry, 35, 38, 40; his icdve In- 
terference in the gove •"' 

pledge not - ■ - " 
LorJBute, . , 
miss Mr. 8. Mscksiisie, 40; tba 
of the Hocltingham 



aflueiiped by 



Y, 40; e: 



rb Uhaih 
; his inl 
m'a miniatiy, 47, 
n hini in ofliee, -. 



43, 44; Bllempta, 

to destroy parties, 

ice during Chat- 

!,4S;tnes tore- 



's time, 4B, S2, 

52; Gxenshis will in bvorofthB 
Royal Marriage Bill, 49; takes 
notice of proceedings in partiB- 
menl, ib. ; proscribes officers In op- 
ponition, 61; liis oi^nuras to tlia 
Whigs, 6^ 53; his personal inter- 
ferente in pariiamenl protesleU 



pp.«iDui 



I jolic^T, 58, S 



I bin InHuenea, 
61-^5, 378, 295, 298; he reaeserti 
it with Lord Sbelburtie, 02; resisla 
the "coalition," 63-68; negotiates 
with Filt, 63, 64; u« of his name 



■^' ~^ 
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tgiiiM Ui« Ih'Iu Hill, M: Mip- S I.enflox, 31G; tlie Bayai Mr.r 

Km Pilt *{((kiu9L Dig cumiiuiii, nme Act, lA., SIT; tlBiius gamr- 

-TT;bupiiuliiinduringtliucoii- aiHiii'hip of Prince's Charlotte, 

leat, TT-TS; it« efleol upoo his 2B2; prnTuiie In cnution of ^sn, 

rLilk'r. Mi bit nUiions trilb Pill, SSS-SiSi ituppnTV> LribeiyueleC' 

1; til general laHueni'e Mug- lions, uid of in«iiibe(B. 274, 2T«, 

luented, EQ; prepand lo am it 303; bis cippusitlun lo refonn. S3, 

•niiut Pill, »-. ditniiues him, 81G; hia answer la the city ad- 

M; oppOHlion lo the (,'«lhoMc dress an llie proceedings ■eainst 

^iHtion, 8&-B81 illiicu from ttgt- Wllkae, 370-. objecU to poUiica] 

Imtioa on Iliia sul^ccc, 89; hi< re- agirallou by petitions, 41i. 

latiDDS with Addiuglon, ib., 163i Geurge IT., Rscenikncy ol' Oie Torj 

reluHi to ulinit Fox to otBix, UUi party under, IIS; tba proceeding* 

Pill ninsUted. til; adinlu Lord a/falnat bia Quwa. 113; his aver- 

GranTiJIe to Mrx, 93; nppo*ea sron tii Loni Orer and the Wbigi, 

ulungei in armj lid ministration, IIQ; liia pupuiaritv, 117; bis op- 

M, and tbaArtuyand Navy Ser- pmllion to CalliHtie daims, llS; 

riwBJLI,ifr-; UDcousTiluliunal use vleidn. and enertu liiii influanAA 
of his influence, ii.t plt^dge be re- 
quired of hia minister!!, UG; fail 
aitti^JathoLic appeal on Ibe disso- 
ludoD (I80T), lOS; liis iudueiice 
prior 10 his last iltnees. 103; his 
dharacter cDrnparrd to that of the 

Prince Regent. lA. ; the King's uueuce, d:;. 

illneases, 141-178; the Hurt iiloesa, GUskow, deifeotiva representation of, 

141: his scheme tur rt Ttsgaiicy, 383. 

BtetB, 143; Gloucester, bribery at, 3*6. 
n this sub- GlDDuesler, Duke of, marries Lady 
jec^ 144; coneentB to the with- WBldcerave, 91S. 
drawal of his mother's name from Gordon, Lord Q., presents peiiCiolu 
UegcDoy Bill, 146; second illness, to parliament. 413. 
147; recovery, 169; anxious ID Gwset, Sir W., sued bj Howard fin 
provide fur a regency. 163; third treipas), 427. 
illiicu,in the interval between the Government, execotive, control nf 
Pitt and Addlngton mini'lrivs, parliiment over, 4911; ntraiig and 
JOB, lU; recovery, 106: fourth weak eovcmmenls since the Ba- 
illaess,iea;quB8tlonsBriningiu to form Act, 43T. Alc also Ministen 
his competency to transact busi- of the Crown, 
nen, 167-171; gives assent to Gower, Karl of, his amendment to 
bills, 168; anecdote of hia reading resolutinna fiir a regency, 176. 
the biUa, ib.; Pitt's totum to ui^ Granon, Duke of, dismiatied flnim 
fiee, 16S; their interview, 170; his lurd-lieuleuancy ftir opposing tli« 
but illnesa, I7S; the pinBio^ tlie court policy, 39.' accepts affie« 
RegoncyBill, 173-177; his inabil- niider Lord Cbalham, 46; UMa- 
i^ to iign coinmisiions fur proro- plains of the bad results of Chat- 
galion, ITS; difficulties as to blue liam's ill-bealib, 47: consaqiMiiC 
of pubUc money, 17B; bis civd weakness of the iiiiiiistry, 4B; re- 
list, 193; other eourveJi nf reve- slgus, j£. ; his ministry brnken np 
nae, 194; purchases Buckiiigliaiu by delwles upon Wilkes, 377- 
Uouse, 195; domestic ecnni>mv, Grsmpimiid disfmncbiseinent bills, 
1^; debts on civil list, lUO-lDU; 333,334. 

Sir F. Norton's address, 197; pro- Gruitsn, Mr., character of his on- 

Atsioa in tlis bouwboM, IHS; his t'lry, 4S5. 

message on public expi^nditure, Great *eal, the, nsB of, under ao- 

2.; hii pension list. SU; his sn- Ihnrilynf parliament, durin^Oeo. 

uoyance at bis brothers' iiiairiu- III.'s illness, 10G-1&8, 17U; qoea- 

gu,aift: hii Btlacbuieut to l-ady ti'ius' aribinif thereupon, IW; «t 
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- Vxed by Lord Qardvricke to two 

miBBiDos dnring Ulnen of 

_ . -go IL, IS8. 

GfenvillB Act, trial of election pe- ■ 
Ijliona under, 291: made perpet- 

oal. 3H3. imii puvr, 2d2. 

Greaville, l^nl, in office vith Pitt, Uamiiton, Ijird A., advocain n- 

30: <brius an irluiiiiiHiislion on fbrm in Scotch rejirsseniuiuii, SS(I. 

t'm dealh, 92; diflero fmia Iha Hanover, house of^ iiharavtor ol Ihe 

King on ariny sdinuiistraliun, finC two kinga of, hTiinlili 10 

98; the Arniy Service Bill, Si; cooslilulional govenunenl, 30. 

Cabinet minuie reserving liberty Hanover, kingdom of. revenuv it 

of actioD on (he Caih»lic quea- IREbcd lo the ctowd till b« J[a- 

tiOD, BSi plMlge required by the jeaty'a acceaaioD, 1»4. 303. 

King on Ihat subject, US: dis- Hanurd, Mesim.. eued bj Stxk- 

mJBsed, it.; hia adt-ice ueglecteil dale for libel, A33. 

by the Recent, 107; attempted Harcourt, Lord, supporta the inilu- 

reoonciliBlion, IDS; failure of lie- ' '' 



QntHtlon," HO: bk difficiilty in a- HardHulie, Lord, affixed great hbI 
aning nublie moneyduriiiBUaorge "" 1...... j.^__ -,i ^ 



i^ the iTQon over parlia- 

■ffixed great hbI 
during illaeu of 



E 



GrenTille, Mr. George, aucceeil* Lord HarruwTiv. Larl of, supporta GeorgB 

Bulau premier. M; does iiol de- IV. on tbe Culh»lie quaalion, 100. 

rer to George Itl.. 35; reniuii- Hs>tingB, Mr. Warren, inipBach- 

atratea againat Lord Buie'i inl]u- nieuta not abated by diuolutioa 

•n^ ii., 38; supporta [he King's eatabtisbed in hie ciue, US. 

arbitrary measursj, 36; drfler- HaiilinKs, rale of borough aeat, 277. 

'•Dce* bettreen them, 37; hia elec- Uawkeabury. Lord, euppoud ad- 

lian petition let, SBl; atalement viser nf Geo. III. against (be 

of amouDt of aeiret serviix inon- Gnuville niiniMry, SS; hia deo- 

ey, 301 { the UrilN'ry under hia laraiian as to King'a compeUiauy 

ministry, 803; opposea Wilk'a'a to transact buainesiij IBS. 

CspuUion, 37i!: uiation <ur reduii' Hebenkn, Dr., hia evidence regard- 

tion of land (ax, -1.19. ing Ibe King's illne»e«, ITO. 

Grey, Earl, bi» adrite neglected by HenTey, Mr., aecedea from the Der- 

(be Regent, 107; out ol court fa- by niiiiistry on que*ti<m of ra- 

vor, 112; declines office nn the form, 3B0. 

"Huusehold Quolioii," IIU; ad- Henrv HI., T., VI., and VIL. roTS- 

nKa[eB niform, and leadi the re- oucs of their crowns, 187, ISS- 

Ibnu miaistrv. lai-lSl, 349, 316, Heniy VIll.. bia aign-manual af- 

nO, 333; loMa the conlideuce of llxed by a atamp, IHO; bia aon 

William IV., lii; accmei Lonl revenues. 188. 

EldoDofusingGeor)^Ul.'anama Herbert. Mr., hia bill as to the ex- 
irilbout due autliuriif, IBS, 171; 
resulatioa of (he eiyd list by his 

tion of new peers, 250. 333, 337; Hiiidoti, bribery at, 373. 

bvorad a shorter duration of pur- Hobhoune, Mr., cuminitCed (br ooit- 

llamenl, 349; cliarsvter of his tempt, 409. 

oratory, 455. Holdemesse, Lord, retirea from of- 

Grey, Mr., (1067,) reports the de- tice iu favor of l.ord Rule, 39. 

hues. 3S0. Holland, Lord, amendment for aa 

eTuereiior, General, hia h<ntile mo- address lo Prince of Wales, 176. 

againat Mr. Pitt's niiniitry, Homer. Mr. F., his spcedi agimul 



le by bsUut, Household, tl 
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HnUH Ux, LoH Derbv'i 
(leftUfd on, 443. 

Howanj. HeMr*,, reprimanded f 
aniducting StocliilaJe'* actio 
*2&: comuiitled, 42G ; aua Uus Be 



lijiry Kent, DucbcBx of, ippoitiled Bb- 

t'ent (1B30), 185. 
1 Tar Eenlhh pelUioiiers impriaoned bj 



Hunkiiuon. Mr., hi» propheey of n 



King, Loi 
EFdnn's 



Liti^, quesliana a 
righia of i 



., ISS; as to the 
King'B posthumoud 



cbild, 181i rights ol 

the royal family, ai*. flee aiM 

Crovn, the; George 111.; Bagen- 

KxBg'K Friendfl. the," the par^ sc 



bj Addingtoo, 90, 98, M; Ihoir 
autlvily on the Uatbollc question, 
87; against tlie Armv Service 



luncAcHnEirr of minmlerB bypar- 

ib.-, am abated by a diBMlution. 
US. 

todia Bill, the, 1T83, (brown out by 
bifluence of the crown, GS. 

Ireland, pmitiuii uf Church, cauoeB 
■iHnn (0 WltliBTii IV. lU: num- 
ber of ■rchbishopi and bishop* of, 
SiD, reprenenlative biahops ot.ii. um, oi; iub imiuuui 

eiuuB on crown revenuea of, 910, Enighttaood, the ontera of, S( 
313; contwlidated with English 

pension li't, all, parliament Ladikb altending dcbstea 

of. their proceed in gs on the re- commons, 3Stii llieir ex 
geney, 162; address the Prinfe. 404. n. 
K.; olGce-bnIders di»]ualitied 
997. the repreaeulafiva peeia 

m the Irieb peerage, it. ; absorp* 
tion of, into peeraice of United 
Eiagdoni, S3b; 

tation of, prtDi 
SSe. 388: noil 
abolished 
judges di 



Lambton, 



be^ t< 






Land rerenuea ol 
Kevenuea of th. 



a. 

Imhan 



It the Union, 287; Ineli 
.QualiHed. 298. lic- 
it; 340; amended (18W), 



the, allowed twice over to 
euantry, 2U8; retinced b» 
the coniinons, U3; tfaiiil 
of a land tax bill delayed, 



Lord, hia daughte 






\ of, hi 



> Duke of UutnberlaiiJ, 176. 



I cviiduct to tlie GreDviils 
tn-, 100, 101; hia li^ta ai 
both of (jreat Urilain and 



Lolmson, Dr., the compiler of par- 
liaineutaiy reports, 3t)l, aSS, 403, 
461, ». 
Anea, Mr. Gale, commitlcd fbr libel 
on the UoiiM, IDD. 
udgaa, introduction of a judge into 
the »binBt, Sa; disqiuilifleil IVom 
paijiameni, 398; except the Uaa- 
Inof lh«lMlB,99a. 



'fuudB,3a7. 

Lady a., admired by Genrga 



Tjige caw, 
liatry.lia; 
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47a 



bed by sbarei in, 



Hgainst Wilkes, 37S. 
London Magrazine, tlie, c 



baroughs, £66; mid tUrougb ter- 
l; t«ssa- ritorial inrtuenpe,-283,2a8;refusj 
of tJiE ]c.r<is 10 mdeiniiify lb« wit- 
George neBBoa a^inpt Wiilpjie, 301 i jtnh 
iceedings ceediofts sgainet Wilkea, SBS, STOt 
"Droit ]e Roi " burnt, 367: Bd- 
le of the dress to i-undemn the cily odilrew 
ilarj- de- an thcMiddioMXcleclionptTKXed- 
of, with ueedingii, 3TG, S80-, gtrunj^ni nod 



crown «sert«d over tliB lonis, 36, 
66, 12», 252; debalea on tbe in- 
fluence of the crown, 61-57; re- 
ject the India Bill, S7: condemn 
the comoiona' opposilioa to tlr. 
Pitt, Ti; procefl<Uug9 on the re- 
ibrni billH, iHi-Ut, J4S, 336; pro- 
posed crealiou of peen, 133, 2d0, 
836; proceediugB on the regency 
Inlb of Geoi^ III,, l«-17g; po- 
■ition of the bouae of lords in the 

™l.," ' 



*Kiu, tuu; fw^iiv uu vHV occasion, 
336; reports of debatet pemiilled, 
4(13, 4Ua; presence of straneera at 
diviBions, UJ7; publicitv given to 
cunmiittM pr.>ceedin{^ 408; 10 
parliamentary papem, ib.; privi- 

prisoners knteliug at 



aed,4S0; 



bem, 2S4-£iS; enlargement a 

cB of BlrenElh, 2W; number 

of peers, (roin Henry VII. ro 
Gei»^ in., 224, 2SB ; twelve peerg 
created in one d»y by Qtieen 
Aone, 334; reprei'eiitatlve peers 
of Scotland and Ireland, ii., 229 ; 



peers, 225, 23 
by Geurite 11 
of die Cuae 
ita repreaenta 



K 



296; compoeition 
a 1B60, 32!), b.} 
e chamuler, 231; 



; appellate jurisdictiun of tbe 
236; bill to improve it, 242; 



them, 344; potiticxl poaitiun of 
the houBfl, 345 283; iuHuence of 
partlH, 24T ; coIliaiaiiB between the 
two houHia, Zlfi; the danger iu- 



nt, 429; advijo 
the crown on queationa of peace 

sketch of parliamentaiy oratoiy, 
450. 

Lords spiritual. See Bishops. 

Lolteiy tickets ( govern meiit), ment- 
beiB bribed by, 3D6. 

Ludgerehall, nrica of aeat, 2T9. 

Lushington, l)r., a life peerage of- 
fered to, 23U; diaquofided Snm 
parliament, 2if3. 

Lnttrell, Colonel, hia Bister married 
to the Duke of Cumberland, 21S; 
opposes Wilkes for Middleses, 
374; enforces the ezdiisioii of 
strangers, 403. 

Lyndhurst, Lord, bla motion oa the 
life peerage case, 239. 

Lyltelton, Lord, his address respect- 
ing the 'regeucy, 145; his com' 
Slaint against " Droit ie Roi," 
S9. 

Lyttleton, Mr., his motion on the 
diamieBal of the Greiirilla minia- 

ID", loa. 



crcaaed, 34^ ; creation of new peers 


lUcci-EaFiKLD, Lord, decided In 




favor of righu of cnwn ova 


position of the house since reform, 
§55; their independence, «.; pro- 


grandchildren, 217. 


Mackenzie, Hr. 8., dismiised from 


oeedines indiualiiig their power. 


office, 40. 41. 


aae; aconlr attendance fa tbe 


Manchester, Duke of, atrangetB es- 


hooae, 358,' 259; Bmalluess of the 


quorum, 268; deferonce to leader!, 
ibS; indueuce "f peers over the 


war with Spain, 387. 


ManiHeld, Lurd, exhorts George III 




to exert hia iufluancB over parlia 
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Uarj' |<jiieen of Engluid), ber sign- 
nuiiual alllNed bj ■ ilamp, 101, 

Uelboonw. Viscount, in olflca, li5\ 
hix Buddea dixniiiiwl, ii.; reiii- 
nued, 130; In office at acoesniuo 
of bar Majesty, JSl; orgaiiizee bir 
houaehi>]d, ii.; k«pt in olllce by 
tile " Ikaelmmbtr Queslioa," 132; 

llelviijd, Lord, bia impocbmeDt, 

liBinbers of (be Houee of Commons, 

bribed hy pctisiDns, QU5; bribeiy 



m, as-ss, ys, 12s, lai, 

liust iCa rainistera, ii. 



350, 335; influence oT great lanii- 

applicntioni to, Ibr po»rageB, 241 ; 
votes of want of coiifideuce, Bll, 
74, 77, 484 ; and of confidenCH, 123, 
33S, 4Mi minlstets impeached h; 
the ca^llIUlD^ 4:JS; the stabilitv 
of recent miiilslries coDziidered, 



William l][.,300 
George 111., 301 
loans and loKer 
coniTsuta, au7 ; w 
for in Lord Bl) 
bill, il36; iboUl 



(1854), 358. 
Moira, Earl, hia iniseion to the Whig 
Ivaden, 110; the " Uousohuld 
Qoeslion," 110. 
Mortun, Mr., mOTes inBcrtion of 
PriDceaa of Wales's name iulo 
Regency Bill, 147. 
Uurraj-, Lad/ A., married to Out 
II., ads; miuBi Duke of Suesen, 2:21. 
; George IL, aOl ; Murray, Mr., refused to kneel at the 
-aiHi bribed bv bur of the commons, 43L 
ies, 304-307; by Mutiny bill, the passing of, pogt- 
ages (0, pnivideil poned, 77. 



Id tke Lord!>, 388; system of 

418; certain privileges of, diseoii- Kawcaalle, Di 
ltnued,4aO, SeeComT " - - .. 



, 2«B,'27aT rank ifiem- 
among the " King's 



UidtllrMux, aheriOs of, •:< 
iliu House in the Si 
Eiuns, 425. 



Nomi 



.,..._.. _ jfflce at Bc- 
sion of George [IL, 11; resigns, 
: tliamiased irum lord lieuteii- 
:y,82. 

mhnm, Ur., motion fbr addresa 
de!j('> of Prince of Wales, SOG. 
Shoreham, bribery »l,a72; ilia- 
nehisBd, 278. 

baiDughi. Bet Bor- 



iluary officers, deprived of com- ouijhs. 

marid for opposition to the policy North, Lord, bis relations, 

of Geo. lll.,36, &1; practice cun- mier, with Geo. III., 48; [ 

deiniKid under the Uockingbum submission, 49, &1, 80; h 

ministry, 40. tures to Chatham, 51; to tha 

'ler, proceeded RRainst for pub- Whigs, 52; ' " ' ' " — 



301!; tlie ciCyai 




I, 67, I 



t b""m^nci"'* 



proved hv the King, 69; i.iil 
'•coalilion miniBtrv," 63, 84; dl»- 
mL.6ed trum aBae, BB; liben 
creutlon of peern, 226; iu 
bdbery of membcn. SOB,- 



J 
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■r^ tor 



approved 
dleseK election prnceedii 
(■Triage litokon ' '" 



leat (ITSS), ! 



briberr from cgrpotate fu 



alan of Georga [El., 37; violation 
of pdrliaiuenhary priviLegefl by Iha 
crovrn, 33, 36, i3, 49, 5B, 73; tha 
reform of parliament, 1211, S18, 
313; the ditsolullon of 1807, KB; 
of IS^JO, S30; of 1831, 131, 335; 
of 1834, 12»; of 1B41, 134; inilu- 
aace of liiniilie* over parliament 
139; meeting oT parliament dur- 
mc George lU.'s illnesKa, W7, 
173; L-ommisflions for ofiening, 
-ing of. 



15S, lfi7, 177; m 



jribeiy at olectioaa by 
ni., 874. 
Korton, Sir F. {Iha speaker), anp- 



ti^CosiiKi.t^ Mr,, adrncatPS nniver- 

" il auffrage, &c., 327, 330; repri- 

laiided lor libelliog tbo liousa, 

410; his poAitiimas an orator, 467. 
Officers under the omwn, d^squali- 

Ssd from parliauieot, 278, 284- 

3911; numbtr of, in parliuuent, 

118,296,208. 
OldQeld, Dr., hia Blatigtica oF par- 

li.inieiitary patronagea, 388. 
Oliver, Mr. Alderman, proceeded 

■(jainat by Ibe cuniinona for cnm- 

mitlinu Ibeir uieKStnger, 398, 39». 

beck'ared. 389; conipldimof pub- 

lioatioD uf deliatea, 390, 394; bis 

sobriquet, 3S3. 
Oralors and orator]-. Bte Fariia- 

mentsry Oratory. 
w Qxfbrd, ual fijr, lutd by corpura- 
I tlOD, 3TI. 

r FADiB and penalties, bill of, aEaiast 
I Queen Caroline, ill, 116. 

Pauneraton, Tiscounl, hie removal 
fivrn office, ISal, 13fl; rafonu bill 
of his ministry, 360; his reaoln- 
tions on the Lords' rejection of 
the paper duties bill, 448. 

Paper rfutipg repeal bill (1880), re- 
jected by the Lords, 257, 447. 

Parke, Sir J, See Wenaleydale, 

Parliament, government by, eatab- 
lished at the Revolution, lb; nub- 

tutional position ol^ at the ai-uei- 



in ability 



...Dvery (1739), IBS; 
[Lto caused by King's 
sigD commiaaion for 
1, 147-172; parliament 

and the dvil liel. 189-207; dura- 
tion of parliament 348; motlooa 
for triennial parliaments, 349; 

ing of, shortened, 36B; relatlona 
of pariiameui to crown, law, and 
people, 364-160; the unreported 
parliaiDent, 3S!, n. ; publiualion nf 
ilelialoa, 390, 407; petitions, U0( 
publiuity given tn parliauianlitry 
papers, 4m; relinquishment of 
parliamentary privjjegea, 420' 
privilege and Ibe courts of law 
432; publitaimn of papers aOeet' 
" ' itrol of par 



emment, 437; 



B gov- 

,, . ,. . groip of 

pari mm eti tar* oraCnra ol the age 
of Chatham and Pitt, 461; of U- 
ler llme.^, 4fie; clianiuler of mud- 
em oratory, 4fifl; personalities of 
former limca, 4601. Sec Commons, 
House of; I^orda, House of. 

Pease, Sir., his case cited regarding 
Jewish disabilit}-, 429. 

Peel. Sir R., obtains consent of 
George IT. to Catholic enianci- 

tioD, 126; hia abnence aliroaii, 
137; ministerial eltbne, 138-1311) 
advises a dissolution, IW, re«ii[- 
nulion, 130: called In office, 1^; 
declines on the " Bedchambet 
Question," ib.; his lecond ad- 
ministration, 131; his anli-refonn 
declaration, 330; character of hi* 

Peerage, number of, 924; of tbo 
United Kingdom, SHU and n. ; an- 
liquity o^ it.; claims to, 331: 



. M 



■ In Id eompoiitjnn 



r 

^^^M age, A, Set alio Lord*, 

^^^1 <^; Irelknil, peermge of; Scotluid, 

^^^P puerage of. 

^B^ PMnue Bill (1730), reJBcM bv Iha 
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fii*ton 1^ nenwi!> uf tlie thret 
kingddnM, S35) life peeniKeB.33T; 
TO womeD, a.; peerage with n- 
inniiKlen over, 338; amhuritJea 
rMvarine life petirAinii, ib.; 
of a lift ; ' - 



ecrain to Dr. Lmbing- 
Iha Wgnileydile peer- 

., HOUIIB 



SC 



L 



money to be re 
;'itt, Mr! 




ueodeil b/ II 



-e-ghl, aSTi 
SM-a62j tlieir influe 
electiaiis,383: ucdu. 

388. 5cc alM Lurds, House of. ' 

Pelharo, Ur., bribeiy to membvre, a 
■ystem under, 3UL 

Psmbruke, Esrl of, proscribed for 
opposition to TOurt policv, 68. 

Penirn, the diRlriini^IiUiuBnt hitl, 
TiST; propoaal to traiiBter the fVou- 
chiw to Muictiestar, 338. 

Pensiona fiom the croim chnrgud on 
civil iral, 310-312; on cmwa rere- 
noei, 210; restraiued by psrlia- 
ment, >»., SIS; consolidBliuii of 
nnalon late, 214; regulation of 
tlS37l, a.; bribery by pensions, 
291; holden of, disquolifed froni 
parlisutetiC, S9G. 



with the iCing, IDS; bla position 
at commanceinent of regency, 
106; obnoxiuiu to the Kegenl as 
ulviser of Princess (Jaruline, lUT; 

ment of the practice. 410; of 
iitical 



I Chatham, Ear! of. 
..., — . -.Jam, Ciuincellor of the 
Gxcheqner under Lord 3belbHme, 
83; refusals to take office, Bi, SS; 
is premier, SB; opposed IB Iho 
comronua, 70-78; his attitude tb- 
specting a dissolution, T3; Sn&l 
triumph, 78: redections on Ibfi 
cnntet^t, 71-78; his relatious with 
George III., 63, 82; nirthen bia 
views, 82; in opposition to tlia 
Kitig on reform, S3; ()uits office 

fusal to abaudon that questjoo, 
81, 88; big luiuniauaeeiiient of it, 
88; his pledge to clie King not 
to revive it, 89; again in oAice, 
60; with Addington, »I; evadea 
the Catholic queaf- ■' '" 



of Wales as Kegei 



lis of Princa 

149.-15S; hia 

renpectina: the re- 

IBSj proposition aa to 
-^at seal, 162, 156; 



i%gr^ 



lill, 1! 



tment caused by the_ Ki»g 

ess nn his leavine o 

; brought forward budget «f- 



''& 



the Kii 



. King-B .__. 
a office, 170; 






. .^arlM li., , . 
nent of tlie modern system, 413; 
letitions rejected, ib.; objected to 
>y George III., Hi; progress of 
he system, ii. ; (be numbers pre- 
euted of late years, 4IB. «.; 
ibuaes of peHtioriiiig, 417; de- 

ilrdiiied, a.; for grunt of public 



■ peers, 22«, 227; 

minster scrutiny, 381; sboli-hed 
some of the Irish nomination bor- 
oughs, 288; discontinued bribea 
to members, 304; by loans and 
lotteries, 307; advocates refann, 
315, 818; ^his refiinn bill, 316; 

^ under the 
> constituenla 



as an orator, 461. 
Pitt, Mr. Thomas, m 



'lcdKi;» by members i 



■l in I e, corruption m, 271. 
■urlhind. Duke of (!(>!»). vnormoi 

grain to, by William III., 188. 
■urtland, UnllB ot; Iieads the ■' cu 
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PriolBis, conrest of (he CommoiB 

wjtfa, 389, 3M. 3<« (IfO mbata 

in li^liameal. 
Prii'ileges «nd election? tomniHtcB, 

trial of elecliDD pethMiu bcfiicc, 

3»t. 
Privileges or parliuarnt. Sa P*r- 

aoB or, caiucd bf lieu^e til.') 
iDci|HcilT, ITS; motHnu fiir, (0 
be recoBUueuded hr the crawn, 
143. 
PiLhlie Worki Coininhsion tejmnUd 



Atlt,dit;nrpaied, 

Queen'* Bench, Cont of. dedde in 
&TDr or Stockd^ tH, iia : com- 
ntl Ibe iberilft to pay over the 
danixgea, 4SIL 

QuHuabeny, Vakt at, bis righu ai 
a peer (M Gmc Brilsia and of 
SeutlBDd, 233. 



for. 313j adTocated b 



I, 8lSi I 



OBispng cl 



19». 83a, 33»: I _ 

paond. 121^ iaS, 338; tba act 
cooiiilered, 338 ; ScMcb and Irnb 
act*. 340, Ml ; Irish AancbiM cot. 
tended, 341; political nsntla of 
r«r<>fin,130,Stl, 487; bribenr and 
bribery acts nnce relbnn, 341" 
347; triennial partiamealK, 343; 
rote bv ballnt. US: ntann, later 
measuns for, 3&5-3Sa. 
:e«eucr Ad (ITSl). 14!; the Act 

Walei excluded by Lords, and 
invItiJed br Cr>mmnn* in Ibe Act, 
14S; r»oLu'(>Dns for Ke^ney Bill 



the ^rsich KevD]n£ui,''319: Eori 
GrsT'a rerocni wtaeme, 330; Bur- 
deit'a, 333, 33S; Lord John Bui- 
aell-i, 3£t-39e; Hr. LamblDn'*. 
334: Urd BURdronl>, aaS; later 
cam Uf cominlioD, 33T; O'Con- 
Dell'a motiuu for anivenal nuf- 
frage.33U; Ihe diHolutinn ofiaiO. I 
ib-i impulM K'ven by French 
Berolutwn, 341 ; Mnmi raiied bv 
Dnka of Wellinstini'a declan. I 
Iton, ib. 1 Bmu^bain'i motion, 339; 
Lord Grey'i relbrni mioiUrT. 333; 
tha linl rrfonn bill. 334: minis- 
len doeai^d by the Hinun.-nj, 
lai, 33i: nuppinteii bv Il» .-n-yn, 
».: Che dimutuliun irf 1031, ».; 



power to create peers, 

l^nce orWalr«, 1^; bill brougbt 
in, lag; progns iDlempted tiy 
Geo. UL-x recoVBiy, 158: com. 
Dieots on these proceedings O^i 
(wmparisou oT tiieto in the pn>. 
reedings at the Revolution, 100; 
the Krf^encr Act of ISItl. argu- 
nieiitt agnirut, 173-175, ITS: IM- 
olulions lor a hill agnad to, ITA- 
177; laid before the Princa, ITTi 
bill passed, H-; Segwej Ad 
(tS30p, provlda Ibr Beee>«iU4 of 
an inlani king, 183: Ihr MM 
of a pnslliuinmii child, 184; tb* 
Regency Acts of Hw MaJMUr 
185. 

Regi'nl, qiicMicm a> to orlirtn mti ta- 
lent of the wonl, IfrS and a. St* 
al«i Wales. Prince of. 

Reportera. 5m Uebaln hi Pirii*- 



nioni, 188; ftwftituro*, AV, 

> aiui alienaUons, 181; In- 
« by Hen: "" 



I 
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1S8. \ft»: nstninli on ■lieiulii'a enos of Ibe orowu. 55, 57; hlii 

M Gn.¥,-n prnpcrtv, ISSi cuiulitu- tacund ■dminislration, Gli unmtfl 

tioii^il result of imgjrovidcn.s »r the cunCrBcun', the civil lint, and 

hioffi, 190; aeCtlement of cnirn the nvenue oRicera' bills, 63. 1»9, 

nvenuH b^ pviUmuit, ib.\ rsr- 211,378,997,3001 and tha rever- 

BDite* prior to Revolution, it.; Ihe Bnl a! the Biiddlewx eleclioti pn>- 

ciril list IVoin William III. to cmdiogs. 3B3; denouacea parlia- 

Gsoree III., ISl-lHil; Mttleiiienl meutar)' camiplion by loaim, Slid; 

(rf Civil Utt at accession of bi« Dinlion cnndeniningtha reailu- 

Qtorgn III., 133; riiar((<s there- liau againU WUIibs, 378; moves 

OD, Ui*-UWi nieani uf cronu in- to delay ths third nudiug of a 

BuBiica, 195; surnliu revenufs, land^x bill, U3. 

199j rwiilatian ot civil liM, 301), Boll>, Master oF, sole judga noE di»- 

SM; O&BT crown revenaes, ISJ, qualiliiid from parliameot, 309. 

SOO; loffi of Uonaver rvvenues, Koman CHlhuUo aiDBncipatiou. See 

90); Duchiu uf Laucaalei buJ Catholio Euiaiicipalirjn. 

Comirall, ii.; private property of Botnilly, Sir S., his oplnioD on tbe 

cronrii, 206; provision for mynl pledge required from tbs Gren- 

fiunily, ib.; minuiinagemeDt of Tillc uiinistry, 97; his jnstiSotiou 

land reveaues, 3U7; proposal for of the purehaM of aeMs,!tT5, 3IG. 

ule of cruwn lands, SOU; appro- Koss, tieneral, complains of oourt in- 

prialion of proceedi, 209; pen- limidaiion, 72. 

uuoB chBi^d on laails aod rave- Solhsuhild, Bamn, tdmisaion ot, U> 

nuea, 211-314. parliament, ^8. 

Revenue commissionara. the, first Boui. Sir J., Uis hostile motion 

oBice-holders disqualiljed trom aaaiast Lonl Norib'a miuiatiy, 

partiainent. SSo;— OHiiKni' Uis- S8. 

ftwichitement Hill carried b? Ibe Boyal riimilv,pmTiHiii 



tioii of the crowuBioee the Karo- Roynl buuseliold, the, a qnestion ba- 

lution, 16: revenues of llu cruwn iween the Whi^ leaderB and Iba 

prior to, 100; coinniencemcnt of He):ent, 110; profuuon in Reorga 

uennanent taxation at, tW. 11 l.'f, 197 : nniposed reduction of 

Rn-ulutiuna in Fraoce, effeols on the William IV. 'a bouseliold, 303. 

i-Huu of reform, 319, 33t. Roval Marriage Act |177!L Ml, 317; 

Bialli-n, Lady, ca» of, cited on (he ilt arbitrsiT principliiB, SIS. 

" lledi'bainber Question," 133. Boyal Kign-Aanual Bill, autboriahig 

Bichard II., r«venuea of his crowQ, George IV. to sign document* by 

187, a sump, 17S-1BI. 

Bivbuiond, Duke of, his motion re- Russell, Lord John, bis flnt motioiu 

apectiugihe regency, 115; for re- far reform, 323-331); his disfian- 

dnelion of civil list, J"' '•■= ■•'"- °-"" ■""■ -*— 



_- paruamenlar- " 

313; hism 



88; advucates parliamenlirv 
"■" ■■ -■ m the SI 



:he, Mr.,upp(Hes U 
iildleaex, 375. 



Itui 

'L 
itMjkingbani, Marquess, dumiesed St. Ai.hans disfVtincbii>ed, 313. 
fivm lord'lieutenancy (br oppD»- Salomons. Mr., adiuirakin of, to rar- 
ing the crown, 32; made premier, liainent, 129. 

4(1; his mlaifteriaJ condiduns, 11; Sandwicb, Rari of, denounces Wilkes 

lultueuce of the crown in parlia- for the " Essay .on Wnman," 3S8 

tiient exerted in opposition, 44, "Jemmv Twiicher,'' 3B«, ». 

45: diBniissed firma ufRce, 46; Savile. Sir G., hi* motion condsnuj- 

suilcineuta reapecdng the iiiflu- ing the resolution agaiuBt Wilkaa, 



■i d 
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grj; his bilb la (econ^ngfati fiee, iL; ntppofti Aa KiMti 
of dcoon, n*. 100. St» ako Addington. lb. 

Sawbridn. Ur., hk nuliaB fcr n- Stkvi Tnda. ■bolitian i ' 
Ibrm, 317; br dwrttaing dtmlioa by petilkma la luriuu 

of piriiiiiKnl, 3». Smitli, Sir. W., his an 

Sar *Dd Sele, Laid, hi) apologT to brilKn-arinuubenbvLanlllQnIi, 
Mr. GtenTiJie for refiujiig ■ bribe *'" 



in of, adraalad 
, .17: brdwrttainedBnlioa br DetilkHu la lur 

r. GtenTijie for refiujiig . , 

mO. Speaker _ 

Scot uid lot, I rnnchiSE, 2C6. decleU Uuhiii; UwrgE lll.'i 

ScotLurd.dc/ectiTereprefenlationo^ ncih-, ]M;iU«n:nrkiufl irUh, ^«uj 

nior to refonu bill, S83, 3SS. intrtoied juifaoriij of Uie diur, 

beiediUTT oDKii rerenueaor, 194, it. 

Wli peniions i^urgcd upon, a ID. 5peiii.-er, tarl, uIcmimi eipeaiia ot, 

aU; oiiuelidalion of Sculcb and 372. 

Eii^h dvi[ IhB, 314, peer- Stafford, llArqueia of, bis malioD 

■ee o^ (he repreaeoUtirg peers of, on Cbe plodf^ exacted ncm 11m 

»U; Scsttisb peen created pecn Ureaville miiikstI7,99. 

at Eagjuul, %n; alleged din- Sump Att (American), inSueDM of 

trility. 233( righit of repnaeota- tlie urvwa excrteU aHaiiial repMl 

live peem, it., 234; probabJn ib- ol U. 

•Dipboa of Seonisb peerage inlo Sleelt, Sir K., oppuwi I'vcrage Hill, 

that of lbs United Kiii^dum. 3M. aS6. 

— Scotiifb judges dL-jTualified, Sl.u^kdile, Mr., hli actions againal 

SB8. Reform Act nf, 339. Hansanl (ht lilwl, 424-438; cam- 
Scott, Sir Jiibn, ihe miuisterial ad- milted for cniiteiiipt, 43T. 

riser during the regency proceed- StruiKers. exiluHioa uf, fhiiii de- 

ingB. 160. bates in iwriiaiiianl, 3S4i OOIH. 

Secret terriee money, iisue of. re- mencement of llidr attuidanot, 

itTained,199:»)ali7iii«iilofiniDunl H66; attendnnce oT bdlM, it.; 

of,Wi. thair exclusion, ii., n.; twtwwc* 

Selkirk, Earl of. supports iJie King of Mrvnuuni nennilleil. 4iMl. 

OD Ihe Caiholic qiie»ti»ii. lOO. Sndliury. sual for, affifTnA fur Ml* 

Septennial Ai.t, effons to repeal, 318 1 370; UvfraiiohlMid. 341. 

arinimenu against, 31M; i» favor, Suiiderland, Lailj-, cn»B iif, eilod nn 

350. thv ■■ UeUcbumbor Uuvxtlum" lU. 

Stioltesbuiy, bnbery nt, ^3. Supplies to the vruwii ilvloj'ml, T«, 

Shaltesbury, Loni, pubiisheK a de- T«. 44ai rafUnd, 44Ui gmnOd, 

bsu OS B pamphlet, 3-M. 441. 

Shoi!, Mr., character of his oralorv, Surrey, l^rl uf, lll« inuliuii an Ilia 

458. duuiifWl of liia " nnlillou," 73. 

Shelbunie, Eari of, di*iiiinMl from Suesex, Uuka iif, tiiliia Kuiiilit ■ 

command Ibr opponiiion to the Kwency Ulll, 1TS| lili marrlaMi, 

crown, 3St his motion on the pub- Uf. 

lie eijteiiditure, bb\ on Uie in- 

timidatinn of peois, 56; his ed- TAXAriOM and expenditure, cMlral 

nunislraiion.ea; supports tberoy- of the vammoilt o»iir, l»l, 4ilU, 

ail influeiii^e, i6. 444; teniponirv and pariiiaiieiil 

Bharidan, Ur., character of his ore- taxation, 440. 

lory, 453. Tnvlur, Su' II lii> .■Iniilar loller. Uv 

ihrawsluty, Ihike of, his precedent .'1,1.111 m.l ..- Wi li im IV . i.i ii|', 

cited as to IhB temporary tuuccn- r : 

tntion nf offices iu the Dnke of i . 

Wellintto.1, 127. , . .. . ,|,, 




OH; aci.v)i(a aiiiJ raUgtia t 
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.luntioD of ^rtUmL-ni, 343. 
. TliiriapMin. priKtvleA iRainit for 
puliliihlng debiles, 3!li; iiitBrpo- 
■itinn of Ow city mithnritiBa, 3S6. 
Tburiuw, Lonl, necatiBtoi Tor Goarfte 
III. wilh the Whigs, 63; his Bd- 
Tica Id Ihe Khifj on prapusad ra- 
trtat Eo HuiDver. Si; coiiparatea 
in tiii oppoBitiou to tlia India Bil[, 
W, 67 1 i> nude Lord Chancellur, 
TO; siipporu the resalutiunB fur > 
Re^envy, IM; ■IHxes the great 

Uiurity of parliament, 1S6-19I) 




l&Sl resist! the (Jnclilade Du- 
Iranohifeinent Ai-t. a73. 
Tory party luppliia the jireaier num- 
ber of ihe ''Kiiis'B iMenda," '%; 
(scenileney of, under George IV. 

of Lords, 248. 

Townabenci, Ur., 

secure a aliara i 

proposed land ti 



liir Ibeir mi 
riu, 108, 19B ; t 

Wbiga, llUi debates as to his 
ri);hts as Kegeiil (1T8S), l-tS-lSS: 
diaclaiuis h'li richlfi, ISl; his re- 
ply 10 tbe KoBsney saiBUie, lSi[ 
accapta tba resolutions, 155; name 
omitied from cummisslon to opea 
parliament, 1ST; the addresa tnna 
tlie Irish parliament, isa; accepti 
reaolutionsliirRagBney Bill (1810), 
ITS; his civil Ust, Sutriiis debta, 
305; his maniage wiih Mrs. FHk- 
herbert,22a;Uiegiuir(IlanshipDTer 
Princess Cbarlolta, 222. 
House Wales, I'rince oC, Uuchy of Coni- 
wull his iiiberitance, 204. 

le mancpuiTe W Waloa, Princess Uownger of; hei 
aioaii, 3U5; his indueuce over George III., 23; 

L redumii by Uie advocates the eserciae of bis per- 



of lier n 



irit)-, 33; U 



Dhdkhwodd, Lady C, married the ^01, SOS ; tbo apuoii 

Dulie of Sussex, 221, tu his ncpliew, 397. 

Univei-sal sulfrage, motions lor, 3U, Walpole, Mr., secedi 

323, 3m. Derby's mintaCry o 



B Kegency 

u proof of 

in. 2S9, n. 



ViCToniA, Qusen, her Majesty, t 
accesBlon. 131; tlie ministrv Ui 
in oINee, i&. ; her boueebofd, i 

13i; her mi:marandum cuncst 



■S: the Kugency Ac 
ign, 185; Tier civil 
'I pension list, 31-1. 



WaMegrave, 1 
^^ on 

^^■_ Wales, Princn 



. ifiitm, 3G0. 

Walpole, Sir R . opposes Peerage 
Bill. 225; displaced from ottice 
by vote an elaction petition, 291 ; 
briberv of members a system un- 
der, 300; Iha charKSS of bribery 
not proved, 301; his remark on 
misrepreMUIatioaa by ruMuian, 
aaa. 

Warburtou, Bishop, his i 



(1830), Ward, Mr., advocates vole by bal 

intess of, Welle.'iley, Uaruuess, comniiuiooed 
Glouces- to form a ministry, 109. 

Wellington, Duke of, abtiins con- 
opinion sent of (^orge IV. to Catholic 
irgH 111., euiaucipntinn, ll!l; Buti-ntform 



iltry, 123, aG2; form 
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vitli red, 125, ISS: bl> uaurnp- 

during Peel'! Bbsence, 127 -, liia 
•i;duion on proposed creation of 
new reere, 353: hia poaidon bb 
BD omlor. 457. 
Wensli 



W»Iii]]iiakr dectinn {1T84), I'ox'i 
TRXulioiis conleat at, 280; Bcru- 
ticy, and writ withheld, ^I; «el 
passed in cDnsequence, SS2. 

Weitnioreliind county, expenia of 
« l»r]1e^Ced election (br, 3S3. 

Waiin'x.tll. Lard, OTerturaa tu, Ironi 
(^. lU., 52; libelled by WUkra, 



tfbebl 



ilfor. 



I the Que< 



lialry. 112; 



Lord Uansiield, lA.; c 
raided at Ibe bar uf 
a. ; expelled (or libi 
WBj-niOQth, 3T1; reelecma. SH, 
again elected, but Luttrell *eate4 
by the ha use. 






an, ii.j complain 



»g»!; 






«n, 3S2 ; Ulktw 
.; lord nm/OT, 3S3; Uin 
Hgainat bim expunged, 
atigatfls the publication 
_. _ __, 892; inlerpoiM to pro- 
tect the printers, 395; proceeded 
against by the eommona, 3r" -* 
vot!dtes pledges to candidi 



61, 383; J 



Will 



lishing debates, 391; disc 
from custody by WiliieB, 386. 
ITliig party, the, period of ascen- 
dency of, SO; regarded with jeal- 
ousy byGeorgb III., S3, 2S ib; ' 
Sroscription of, under Lord Bute, 
2; position at time of regencv. 
IW, lOT; eepHratlon between them 
and Prince Regent, 106 lOS, 
111: decline office on the "UuOHi- 
hold Qucatiun,"I10; unsuccessful 



116; 



I* IB 

{■ mi 



Imb tbe confidence of Vt' 
IV., 124; ascendency in House 
of Lords, 248. 

Whitaker, Mr., opposes Wilkes for 
Middlesex, 375. 

Whitbread, Mr., his remarks on tbe 
Perceval minislry, 98; ninwos lo 
omit Lord Eldoii's uumo Irum tbe 
council nf regency, ITl. 

Wbillam, a mcesenger of the house, 
comniilled by tbe Lord Mayor for 
apprehending a printer, 39T; his 
reiiog:iiiUint;a erased, 3'JS; saved 
fnnn pruaeeuliun, 31ia. 

Wilkes, Mr., advocates perliameu- 
tary reform, 313; denied bis par- 
liunentary privilege, 366; pro- 
ceeded against for libel in the 
"North itriton," 368, 388; ab- 
•Eonde, and is expelled, 308; re- 
tained for Middlesex, 370: com- 



idlduar bj 

II ill., bis penoiia. iluri- in 
overnment,19:h--.Knm.n. 
liKxed by a stamp, 181; rer- 

s folluweis, i&. ; his civil list, 
tries to influence parliament 



liaiu IV- supjiona parlianientaiy 

183 L I,' 131,' 335; created sixteen 
eers iu favor of reform, 350; 
u-thar creation of peere proposed, 
lU, 351,337; exerts hiainlfueneB 
ver the peers, 133. 252, 338 ; with- 
rawa hia confidence Ihini the ra- 
>i-m minialrv, 134; enddtnly dii- 
lissea the MelbOHrae minisBy, 
io; tbe Wdlingtou and FiwI 
linistry, 126; the Melbourne miu. 



bold, 203; surrenders Che four 
and a half per cent, duties, 

Wtliiams. Sir Hugh, passed over in 
a brevet for opposition to court 

Windham, Mr., hia poeilion as an 

orator, ibi. 
Wines and Cider Dutiei bi)l (ITU3), 









».y 01,,- 1 
uUlisbing, 
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Dues CommiMioii, 209; separated 
from Public Works, 210. 

Wortley, Mr. 8., his motion for ad- 
dreM to Regent to form an effi- 
cient minist^, 110. 

WruVf Sir C, opposed Fox at the 
Westminster election, 281. 

Writs for new memberSj doubt re- 
specting issue o^ durmg King's 
illness, 149; Mmts of summons 
for elections, addressed to return- 
ing officers, 356 



Yabmouth, freemen of, disfran 
chised, 343. 

York. Duke of, opposes a regency 
bill, 155, 175; nis name omitted 
frt>m commission to open parlia- 
ment, 157, 177 ; attached to Lud^ 
Mary Coke, 216. 

Torke, Mr., enforces the exclu 
sion of strangers fix>m debates 
404. 

Yorkshire petition, the, for parlia 
mentary reform, 315, 412. 
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